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(d) A Chakravartti and his family as Buddhist disciples. 

(e) A Chakravartti and his family being converted to Buddhism. 

(/) Queen jMajm's Dream (Stupa 9). 

XL. — ^Excavations, Xagarjunikonda. 

(a) A Chakravartti denouncing Brahmanism (Stupa 2). 

(h) A Chalaavartti and his wife converted to Buddhism (Stupa 2). 

(c) Ayaka panel from Stupa 9. 

{d) Representation of a Buddhist Stupa (Stupa 9). 

XLI. — Exploration, Burjia. 

(а) Pyu inscription, Halin (found in 1929-30). 

(б) Fragments of a stone sculpture found at Halin. 

(c) A silver plate bearing writing in ink found among debris of Paya-thonzu 

temple, Jlin-nan-thu, Pagan. 

(d) Gaijesa and Gavampati placed back to back. 

(e) Pyu inscription, Halin (Found in 1904-05). 

(/) Crowned Buddha. 

XLII. — Indian Museuji. 

(a) A fragment with a bust midcr a Kadamba tree (from Benares). 

(b) Inscribed Buddlia seated in thcs earth -touching attitude from Jhewari, Dis- 

trict Chittagong, Bengal. 

(o) Inscribed Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude from Jhewari, Dis- 
trict Chittagong, Bengal. 

(d) Head of a layman (from Gaudhara). 

(e) Buddha seated in Dhyana (from Gandhara). 

(/) Head of Bodhisattva (from Gandhara). 

(g) Head of Buddha (from Gandhara). 

XLIII. — Indian Museuji and Sarnath. 

(a) Impressions of inscriptions on images of Buddha ; from Jhewari, District 

Chittagong, Bengal. 

(b) Standing Buddha, from Jhewari, District Chittagong, Bengal. 

(c) Sun-god from Barabhum, Diistrict Manbhum. 

(d) Standing Buddha, Sarnath. 

(e) A view of the Central Hall, Sarnath Musemn after re-arrangement. 

(/) Standing 3Iaitreya, from Jhewari, District Chittagong, Bengal. 

XLIV. — Sarnath Museuji, Ivhiching and Elura. . 

(a) Sarnath Museum, Gopala Krishna holding up Mount Govardhnna. ■ 

(b) Sarnath Museum. 'Standing Buddha. 

(c) Khiching, Mayurbhanj, Bhaiiuva. 

B 2 
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JPlate XLIV. — confd. 

(i) Sarnath Museum. Standing Buddha. 

(e) Haiipur, Majuubhanj. Duiga Idlling the demon Mahisha. 

(f) Relief in the porch of the rock-cut Kailasa temple at Elura. 

(ff) Sarnath Museum, Standing Buddha. 

(70 Khiching, Mayurbhanj. Rudia. 

„ XLV. — Indun MnsEUM akd Agra. 

(а) Engraved gems from Persia and Mesopotamia. 

(б) Agra. Jami Jlasjid. General view from south-east. 

„ XLVI.— Bsploratioms in Sind. 

(а) Ghanhudaro, Nawab Shah District. The Mounds. 

(б) Ghanhudaro, Nawab Shah District. Excavations showing remams of Chaloo- 

lithio buildings. 

(c) Amri, Karachi District, Mound 2. 

(d) Amri, Karachi District. Trench in Mound 2. The cross indicates the level 

of polychrome pottery. 

„ XLVII. — Explorations in Sind. 

1 — 13. Prehistoric pottery from Amri, Karachi District. 

14 — 31. Pottery and other ohjects from Ghanhudaro, Kawab Shah District. 

„ XLVIII.— Genteal Asian Antiquities Museum, Kew Delhi, 

(1) Ornaments acquired for the Museum. 

(2) Oopper and brass objects acquired for the Museum. 

(3) Interior view of South Gallery in the Annexe. 

(4) A show case in the North Gallery of the Annexe containing prehistoric pot- 

tery from Baluchistan. 

„ XLIX.— Abchaeologioal Chemist, 

(a-d) Two bronze figures before and after cbemical treatment, 

(e) Image of Gajasurasamharamurti Siva in tbe Prince of Wales Museum, 

Bombay. 

:> L.— Agra, iln old plan of the Jami Masjid with surrounding structures. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The year under review witnessed considerable progress in all its varied 
spheres of activity. In connection with the conservation of central protect- 
ed monuments in the United Provinces and Delhi, special mention may be 
made of repairs and improvements to a large number of monuments at Agra, 
the clearance of debris from the area between the so-called Mint and the Diwan-i- 
Am at Fathpur Silcri, the rebuilding of the Qliabutra of the tomb of Bala Pir, 
which dates from the time of Aurangzeb at Kannauj, and the tomb and mosque 
of another Muhammadan saint dating from the 15th century in the Same town ; 
repairs to Rauza Kazmain at Lucknow ; the Gupta temple at Deogarh ; the 
Lakhesvara temple at Lakhamandal in the Debra Dun district ; the brick 
temples of the late Gupta period at Bhitargaon and Parauli in the Cawnpore 
District ; preservation of the Shikargah built by Firoz Shah Tughlaq which 
now stands in the grounds of His Excellency the Commander in-Chief’s House 
at New Delhi ; reconstruction of the Jali screens round the tomb of Ghaziu-d- 
Din Khan outside the Ajmeri Gate of Delhi ; repairs to three out of the four 
gateways of “the Arab Sarai, which is related to have been erected by Hamida 
Banu Begam, mother of Akbar ; and further work at the multi-pillared hall, 
which must be indentified with the Thousand-pillared Hall of Midiammad-bin- 
Tughlaq in the city of Jahanpanah, one of the seven ancient cities of Delhi, etc. 
Among the numerous monuments that received attention in the Punjab, thq 
Lahore Fort was again the principal centre of activity and. the improvements 
effected during the year related to Jahangir’s quadrangle, the cohWyard of the 
Diwan-i-Am and repairs to the Chhoti Khwabgah. the sitrrounding 'Veil, etc. 
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Jn the "Western Circle as many as 60 monuments received special repairs. Ihese 
related for tlie most part to some of the Adilshahi monuments at Bijapur, the 
monuments of the Ahmadshahi dynasty at Ahmedabad and those at Champancr 
at the last of which work was continued in accordance with a scheme approved 
several years ago. The Jogesvari Cave near Bombay, which is one of the 
largest known Bralimanical . cave-temples and exhibits a striking resemblance 

both in design and sculptural decoration to the principal cave at Elephanta, 
had been in a very neglected condition. It has now been freed from debus 

and silt and a beginning has been made with the conservation of tlie rook-cut 

pillars that support the southern verandah. Other works of repair that deserve 
special mention were those carried out at Nalanda, Pahaipnir, Booty in the 
Southern Presidency and Datia, where Ihe palace a striking example of 
ancient palace architecture was inspected by llr. Hargreaves with a rdew to 

its conservatiou. 

Ill the held of exploratiou and research the reader will find an interesting 
account from the pen of Sir John Slarshall ot his excavations on the Sirkap site 
at Taxila. The explorer has now no doubt that the Parthian city on this site 
must have been destroyed by the Kushans shortly before 64 A. D., though he 
does not regard this date as absolutely certain. Tlie structural remains of the 
Parthian city are found to be in a very dilapidated condition, but further digging 
is essential in view of the many deposits of jewellery, domestic utensils and other 
valuable objects of that period that have been brought to light. Two hoards 
of such valuable objects were found by Sir John ^Marshall in the year under 
review. These were discovered in a room in block D and included an interest- 
ing relief representing wingless Eros and Psyche in gold repousse, pendants, 
bangles, necklaces, girdles, etc., all of gold. Simultaneously with the surface 
excavations referred to above, Sir .John Marshall continued deep digging in 
other parts of the site and obtained from the stratification revealed valuable 
evidence as to the various dynasties that had occupied tliis site from the beginn- 
ing of the^ 3rd century B. C. The season's excavations yielded 454 coins in 
all and descriptive lists of them showing the find-spot and the depth at which 
each coin was recovered are appended to the description of the operations. At 
Mohenjodaro Blr. E. J. H. Mackay was able to excavate a large area to an 
average depth of 16 to 18 feet below datum and exposed, besides numerous 
buildings, a large section over oiie-third of a mile in length of the main street 
of the area which in Sir John Marshall’s “Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civiliza- 
tion ’ is designated as Street I. Portable antiquities revealed by the excava- 
tion were numerous. Noteworthy among them are a razor with two edges, 

one straight and the other curved, which in general shape is similar to certain 
Eg}’ptian examples ; a sealing or amulet which bears on the reverse an incised 
design of a vulture witli outstretched udngs and human feet similar to the one 
found by myself at Harappa in 1924-25 ; an impression of a boss seal which 
depicts a hnffalo surrounded by a number of dead bodies whicli are believed to 
represent a deity or a king surrounded by his dead enemies, and resembles 
some archaic examples from Mesopotamia-; an amulet the first of its kind so 
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far found at Molienjodaro, rrhicli shows certain resemblance to the lilg}^rtian 
sign for stability' ; a medallion with a figiu'e of the single-horned animal, so 
common on Mohenjodaro and Harappa seals, which was inlaid with coloured 
paste or other substance, and mar* have been a ritual ornament : and lastiv a 
seal impression representing a buffalo about to be transfixed nith a spear by 
a man. At Harappa Mr. Vats’s excavations during the year brought to light 
a prehistoric cemetery on the low lying ground to the north of the local JIuseum 
on the site. Here besides a number of what appear to be complete burials 
in open ground, 110 burial jars were recovered. The contents of these jars 
have not yet been examined but the results are likely to prove of great value 
to the anthropologist. 

That the Indus Yalley culture was not confined to that region alone is prov- 
ed by the discovery of a small site of that period at a Adllage called Kotla iSTihaug 
in the district of Anihala. Some trial excavations carried out on this site re- 
vealed bricks and portable antiquities identical in shape and purpose to tJiose 
found at Harappa and Mohenjodaro. One or two other sites in Sind were 
known to belong to the same early culture but very little was known of other 
sites in the Indus Valley itself. A regular survey of such sites in this province 
was extremely desirable and Mr. N. G-. Majuradar was entrusted with the task. 
His tour extended over 2,000 miles from the delta of the River Indus north- 
ward as far as the Sukkur district. In the course of this journey over one 
hundred mounds and old sites were surveyed and out of these at least three 
definitely belong to the chalcholithic period. At Amri Mr. IsT. G. Majumdar 
discovered potteries of the Mohenjodaro period and an earlier type of thin paint- 
ed ware resembling potteries from Baluchistan and Seistan 

At ISTalanda the excavation of Monastery site No. S was taken in Jiand and 
the portable antiquities recovered included a beautiful statue of Avalokitesvara 
and six bronze statues of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which must have been 
manufactured at Nalanda itself. At Paliarpur. in addition to the excavation 
of some 120 cells of the monastery around the great temple, the central chamber 
of the latter underwent a tliorongh examination. A well constructed floor 
was found in this chamber at a depth of 38 feet from tlie top of the walls, hut 
revealed no relics of any kind wliicli Avould have enabled the determination of 
th'e purpose of this interesting structure. That the whole of this temple was 
constj'ucted iji the 6th or 7th century A. D. was, however, evident from the 
fact that a shaft sunlc thrdugh this floor yielded no antiquities of an earlier date. 
At Nagarjunikonda Mr. Longhurst’s excavations brought to light two more 
stupas similar in plan to the Great Stupa built bj' the lady Chantisiri and describ- 
ed in the jrrevioiis year's report ; two monasteries, a_ number of inscriptions 
and many basrelief sciilj^tures in the Amaravati style. Stupa No. 0 was opened 
and revealed the relics over which the structure had been erected. ' These- were 
contained in a small gold reliquar}' which in its turn was placed in e stui^a- 
shaped silver casket which was found in a very broken condition. The relics 
included, besides small gold lotus flowers and beads, a tinv piece of bone and 
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two small medallions embossed with portraits of a king and a queen whose 
identity remains a mystery. The other stupa contained no relics but yielded 
well preserved and beautifully carved stone images. 

The paintings on silk and other antiquities from Central Asia have now 
been exhibited along with prehistoric potteries in the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, and at Sarnath the whole collection of sculptures has been rearranged 
in chronological sequence, all ill-preserved or otherwise inferior specimens being 
relegated to a godown outside the exhibition galleries. 

The Epigraphical Section of the Report deals with important inscriptions 
from Nagarjunikonda, Mathura, etc., while “ Section IV, Museums ” deals with 
important acquisitions made for the Indian and other Museums. 


D. R. SAHlsn. 
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SECTION I.— CONSERVATION^ 

UNITED PROVINCES : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH 

MONUMENTS. 

By Khan Bahadur Maiilvi Zafar Hasan. 

D uring tte year under report a sum of Rs. 1, 44,454: was spent on the con- 
servation and maintenance of Muhammadan and British Monuments in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Out of this sum Rs. 44,756 was 
expended on special repairs, Rs. 44,610 on annual repairs and the balance of 
Rs. 55,088 on the maintenance of the Archaeological Gardens. 


Agra. 

The chief centre of activities during the year was the Agra Fort, where 
several works of special repair were executed, the most important of them being 
the conservation of the Anguri Bagh. A portion of the railing to the north 
of its courtyard was restored and the stone floors of certain rooms and dalans 
at the ground storey re-paved. No further repairs to the railings in this building 
are now needed. At the Akbari Mahal the position of a room, that once 
existed to the north of the palace, was demarcated by the restoration of its plinth 
and of pillar bases to indicate the positions of the pillars that have disapiieared 
and by the reconstruction of the floor with red sandstoiie slabs (Plate I, a, h). 
Similar improvements were made to the floors of several rooms of the Jahangiei 
Mahal and the missing plinth stones of the north .courtyard were replaced by 
new ones. The unsightly iron grated doors on the south of this building were 
replaced by teak-wood doors of an appropriate ■ Mughal design and the floor of a 
room to the east of the Shish Mahal paved with marble slabs similar to those 
originally employed. 

The dusty floors of the dalan to the east of the main entrance gateway to the 
Taj were partially paved with stone and the facing stones of one of the minarets, 
flanking the central arch of the Taj mosque on the north, which had disintegrated 
and bulged out, were dismantled and rebuilt. 

Chini-kA'Rauza is believed to be the tomb of a poet named Shalcrullah 
from Shiraz in Persia and is so called from the mosaic work in glazed tiles %vith 
which it is decorated. This poet entered the service of Jahangir in 1618 and 
died in the year 1639 during the reign of Shahjahan at Lahore, whence his 
remains were brought to Agra and buried in this tomb which is related to have 
been built by 'himself. As the building was in an untidy condition, the earth 
floors of its arched recesses and comer rooms were paved with red ' sandstone 
and missuig plinth stones towards the north restored (Plate I, c). • The steening 
of the well, that supplies water to the .small garden attached to this mlQiumeut, 

c 
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was repaired and a stone floor laid in the adjacent kiosk, where a few decayed 
brackets were also renewed. 


SiKANDEA. 

Out of the four causeways at Akbar’s Tomb, the one on the north still 
remained in a ruined condition presenting an unsightly appearance. A start 
was made last year ivith its restoration, and a length of 34 feet repaired. A 
further length of GS feet was treated during the year under review (Plate I, d), 
and it is intended gradually to rebuild the whole of it. Other works at Sikandra 
included the replacement of the tiled roof of the Bhusa godoivn by one of rein- 
forced brick to prevent damage by monkeys and of the cloth ceiling of the flinitig 
room of the Best House by a brick ceiling and the renewal of the thatching over it. 

At JIariam’s Tomb four decayed brackets and several plinth stones which 
had become worn were taken out and replaced by new ones. 

Itbaei Khan’s Mosque was partially enclosed with a dwarf wall, but the 
work could not be completed as the land required for fencing around it could 
not be acquired during the year. 

Pathpur Sikei. 

The work of clearing the debris that lay between the so-called Mint and the 
Diwan-i-Am which was started last year was brought to completion and revealed 
an open courtyard with a raised platform in its centre. The excavation also 
brought to light a large number of bases, caps and shafts of pillars belonging to a 
dalan which once existed to the south of this courtyard. Other structures 
discovered in this area were masonry pillars, which seem to have supported a 
viaduct for the distribution of water to the various buildings in tbe neighbourhood. 
Stone ballast was coUected for the widening out of the approach roads next year 

and five turnstiles were erected at the approaches to various buildings to keen 
out cattle. ^ 


Kapri. 


_ Special repairs were executed to tbe Idgah at Rapsi, District Maiupuri 
w ixch owed Its origin to Malik Kafur, tlie eunuch general of Alaudclin Khalfl’ 
m the year 1312 A.D. and which will be found described in detail in last year’s 
report unaer tbe Miscellaneous Notes Section, BuHt of bricks in clay, this stmc- 
me became much JIapidated : the south bastion had completely coHapsed Tnd 
the one on the north was m a dangerous condition. The wall, contafning the 
,mhrab recesses, was also badly undermined. The bricks used in the conftr^ 
on of this monument are of a special size, some of them being ornamented and 
seem to have ongmaUy belonged R> a Hindn temple. The the 

bastions were repaired vith new bricks of the same size as those used t he 
adjoining mosque (Plate II. d) and cracks in the north bastion grouted i^b 

ement fhe measures of conservation required had unfortunately ^een under 
estimated and itiAvill be ^ jl ,, . under- 

its PEdJ^TTation T+ ’ ^ ^'^Tther repairs to the building for 

. It IS proposed to acquire a piece of land all round the buiMincr 
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and demarcate it ivith stone boundary pillars. The acquisition could not be 
effected during the year owing to technical difficulties and the work has had to be 
postponed to the ensuing year. 


Kanauj. 

The monuments which received attention at Kanauj, District Farrukhabad, 
were the Tomb of Bala Pir and the Tomb and Mosque of AIakhdum Jahanian. 
Conservation notes on these monuments were drawn up early in the year 1928, 
but the actual work of conservation could not be taken in hand until after 
necessary agreements had been executed bj’- their owners. 

The Tomb of Bala Pir stands on a raised cliabutra inside a spacious walled 
enclosure, entered by a lofty gateway, which bears an inscription recording its 
erection by Shaikh Muhammad Mahdi -with the help of Nawab Diler Khan, son of 
Darya Khan, during the reign of Aurangzeb Alamgir in the year 1081 A.H. (1670 
A.D.). The Tomb, which is constructed of red sandstone, is crowned by a dome 
with a domed chhatri at each of its four angles. On the doorway to the south 
there are several inscriptions recording the death of the saint in 1034 A.H. (1644 
A.D.) and the construction of the tomb by Bahadur Khan, son of Darya Khan, 
during the reign of the Emperor Shahjahan in the year 1057 A.H. (1647 A.D.) 
or some, twenty-three years before the outer gateway was added. The chabuira 
referred to also supports the tomb of ShaUch Muhammad Mahdi, son of Bala Pir. 
This is similar in design to Bala Pir’s tomb and was, according to an inscription 
on its south doorway, oonsferacted during the reign of Aurangzeb. The chief 
works of conservation carried out to these tombs were the rebuilding of the 
broken chabutm with block kanicar similar to the original material (Plate II, a), 
the replacing of the missing stone slabs of the floor, the renewing of the decayed 
stone facing of the walls and the relaying of the roof with lime concrete. 

The Tomb and Mosque of Makhdum Jahanian stand on an elevated piece 
of ground, and are entered • through a gateway udth an inscription, dated 881 A. H. 
(1476-77 A.D.). The mosque is coustruoted of stone and its pillars, brackets, 
etc., are richly ornamented with carving. It is five bays deep and contains 
nine arched openings on the east. It does not seem to have been completed, 
as there is an open space about the centre of the roof which was apparently intend- 
ed to be covered by a dome but which was never constructed. The Tomb of 
Makhdum Jahanian is contemporaneous with the Mosque and constructed of 
similar material. It consists, as usual in structures of this class, of a domed 
chamber with its four comers marked by small minarets. On its southern 
doorway there is an inscription stating that the building was damaged by an 
earthquake, and that Abbas Ali, a descendant of the saint, repaired it in the 
year 1209 A.H. (1794-95 A.D.). The inscription also records that the tomb is 
that of Jalal Haidar, the third in descent from Malchdum Jahanian Jahangasht, 
and that it was constructed by one Shah Hari in the year 881 -AiH. (1476-77 
A.D.). The repairs executed to -.these two buildings consisted‘ 'ih making the 
roofs watertight, relaying the floor of the - mosque -with lime concrete/ p^i^iding 
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teaWood doors of Mughal design at the south and east entrances of the tomb 
.and rebuilding the broken waU of the enclosure to the south. 

Lucknow. 

The Eesidbncy Buildings received due attention, but, as all of them are 
in a ruined condition, the repairs executed were restricted to underpinning, lime 
pointing and other petty measures of similar nature. The Model of the Resi- 
dency was repaired by the Modeller attached to the Calcutta Museum and the 
iron railings of the compound wall were painted and the notice hoards re-lettered. 
The usual annual repairs such as jungle clearance, rendering the roofs watertight, 
lime pointing, etc., were carried out to Dilkusha Palace, Qaisab Bags Gates, 
Nell’s Gate, Sikandab Bagh, Bibiapdk House and Janab Aeia’s Tomb. The 
south compound wall of the Nadan Mahal was raised to keep out trespassers, 
and broken plaster in the neighbouring Tomb of Ibrahim Ohishti repaired. 
Among the stucco buildings at Lucknow it is a pleasure to come across a stone 
building such as the Nadan Mahal, which is constructed of red sandstone similar 
to the buildings at Agra and Delbi, 

At Eau2a Kazmain, displaced copper plates covering the dome were reset, 
broken rain spouts renewed, new Jchuras constructed under them, and broken 
plaster restored. Cracks in the wails, arches and roof of the Kufa Mosque 
standing in the vicinity of Rauza Kazmain, were filled with cement, and ivire 
netting screens fitted in the light -shafts to kee 2 ) out bats. These buildings are 
privately owned and for their maintenance a sum of Rs. 136-5-6 was contributed 
by their owners. Repairs were also - carried out to the Daegah of IIazeat 
Abbas, where two decayed roof beams of wood were renewed and the roof made 
watertight. This monument also belongs to a private oivner and the sum of 
Es. 261-12-0 received from him together with the amount referred to above was 
duly deposited into the Government Treasury and credited to Central Revenues. 

Jaunpue. 

A new sal wood door of Mughal pattern was fixed in the west door opening of 
Pirozshah’s Tomb, and the decayed floor repaired. The floor of the central 
compartment of the Char Ungli Masjid was relaid with lime concrete, and the 
broken stone posts of the fencing, surrounding the Jhanjei Masjid, were replaced 
by new ones and the wire made taut. The approach road between the two 
gateways of the Port had been in a bad state of repair and a new layer of Jeanhar 
was laid and consolidated where necessary. The shops over the Aicbari Bridge 
were vacated, as the tenants had failed to comply with the orders regarding 
their cleanliness, and insisted on erecting unsightly hangings in front of them 

- 

The roof of thp. ZaSjSa Palace, inside the Allahabad Port was relaid with, 
lime concrett a portion of the apron path round the palace re-paved with 
ston.e^:^’f,-bs. The dislodged dasa stones of the chabuim of Khusru’s Tomb in 
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"tlie Ktiusru Bagli were re-set and tlie broken floor of bis motber’s mausoleum 
repaired witb lime concrete. 


Fathpur. 

In tbe Badshahi Bach at lihajua, tbe modern openings in tbe end walls 
of tbe western pavilion were closed witb comitry bricks in lime, and attention 
paid to tbe clearance of jungle. 


Dehra Dun. 

Tbe masonry pillars, known as Kalanga Monuments, were wbitewasbed 
together vitb tbeir enclosure wall, and tbe jungle cleared all round it to a distance 
of 10 feet. Tbe pillars are situated about 2 miles iiortb of Debra Dun across tbe 
dry bed of a river, and commemorate tbe attack made by tbe British under Sir 
Bobert Gillespie in 1814 on Kalanga Fort, which was gallantly held by tbe 
Gurkhas. The fort was taken and razed to tbe ground. 

Annual repairs such as jungle clearance, fixing of notice boards, etc., were 
carried out to several other monuments in tbe Province. 

Gardens. 

Tbe monsoon was again almost a failure and tbe gardening operations such 
as grassing and planting of shrubs in the ArcbEeological Gardens of tbe United 
Provinces were greatly hampered. For tbe rest tbe gardens were maintained 
in as good a condition as was possible. 

At tbe Taj Gardens at Agra the two rose beds were moved to adjoining 
plots and a number of additional varieties of roses obtained and added to tbe 
existing collection. Tbe shrubberies were bard pruned to promote better 
growth, and vacant spaces were filled. The colour scheme of tbe flower beds 
produced an excellent effect. Two lawms in the quadrangle were trenched and 
re-grassed. 

The main purpose of tbe Khan-i-Alam Nursery is tbe propagation of trees, 
shrubs, roses, etc., and tbe production of seeds of annuals. Here a wire fencing 
was erected to protect tbe outer plantation of guavas and oranges and some new 
varieties imported of . Sweet Peas, Litchi and Pomegranate. Tbe operations in 
tbe Gardens in tbe Agra Fort included improvement of tbe lawns and shrub- 
beries in tbe Diwan-i-Am enclosure. 

Tbe old Guava trees in tbe Ram Bagh were replaced by Kamrakbs, Limes 
and other fruit trees and Oranges interplanted in tbe two Loquat plots. Other 
fniit trees received attention and three small lawns were re-grassed. 

Tbe shrubberies planted in tbe Itimadu-d-Daula gardens will have to be 
replaced by new ones during tbe ensuing year. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in maintauiing tbe dwarf Inga Dulcia hedges owing to attacks of white 
ants. A few grafted Safaida Guavas were planted in tbe outer enclosure, but 
they are not bkely to make good progress until tbe supply of water is impror’'ed. 
In tbe Roman Catholic , CEriETBRY tbe Alternantbera on" tbe narrow palnli^aa 
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replaced vitli grass, "whioli lias so far done well and sliovni a decided impiove- 
meut on tlie former. 

At Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra, the levels of the lawns in the forecourt were 
corrected where necessary, and patchy portions le-grassed. Seeds of Desi 
Mangoes were sown to replace the trees, which had been damaged hy monkeys and 
tree guards provided to protect them. Inside the enclosure, casualties in the 
Mango plantation were replaced and some Orange trees interplanted. The con- 
tinuous line of shruhheries in front of the huilding platform was replaced by 
groups of sbinbs, leaving gaps to allow the platform to become more vdsible and 
it is proposed to extend this arrangement to the remaining three sides of the 
monument. The pipe line to the inner enclosure was further extended, and 
with a better supply of water it ivill be possible to plant a more varied selection 
of shrubs. 

In the Kesidency Gardens at Lucknow two lawms ivere trenched and 
re-grassed, some new Gannas and shrubs planted and dead plants in the rose 
garden replaced. Li the cemetery area more paths were realigned with brick 
edging and similar improvements effected at tbe Nauan Mahal and Ibrahim 
Chishti’s Tomb. A small shrubbery was planted in tbe Dilkusha Palace 
Grounds to balance the one planted in the premous year and several beds of 
roses were added. The creepers planted against the w’all near the old wall at 
Kkusru Bash in Allahabad had deteriorated. These were done away witll 
and new ones planted in their places. 


DELHI PROVINCE : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS 

BY Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

Delhi. 

Repairs to the protected monuments in the Delhi Provdnce continue to be 
came out by the Public Works Department of the local Administration and 

Superintendent, 

to assist tlo Public Woi-ks Deputtmeirt offlc.ts in tbe supervision of teuairs 
wRh liat all works of conservation are carried out in strict conformity 

incnJd oT°thrco"*'°''\°^ the Archaeological Officers. The total expenditure 
on the conservation and maintenance of Muhammadan and British 

"“Sua'o ' •“ ouTofm 

Ro 44 ’rw f? repairs and 

E.. 44 6S9 on the inamtenance of Archaeological gardens. ^ 

e monuments to which special repairs were carried out are • /n tl 
Shhovrgah at Kushak n „o,, u- ^ ^ out are .— (1) the 

d-Ddi Kurfs Toiiu w M 1 f *'■' P) SHAsro. 

v-vun to the oast rf 

Tonu, (8) Kali IIasjid near tlio t iT 1 %-'’ Qila, (7) SAFDARJAue’s 

JlASIit, near tlie tomb „f Sisumuadin und (9) tbe (Jura. Umo 
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vorks which are detailed below are mostly based on recommendations made 
during the years 1926-28. 

The Shikargah consists of a pardlion constructed of rubble and was built 
by IfiroEshah Tughlaq on a dam or embankment erected by Mm to retain rain 
water from the neighbouring MUy mounds. It stands on a high terrace and 
'Contains three open bays with arches supported on dressed stone pillars, each 
bay being divided in depth into three compartments. The roof of the building 
is flat but each of the compartments has a vaulted ceiling. Kecently a house 
for His Bxcellcnc}^ the Commander-in-Chief has been constructed in its neigh- 
bourhood and as the Shikargah stands within its compound, special measures of 
conservation have been carried out to improve its former ruinous condition. 
Thus two flights of steps of dressed stone have been provided, one gi\’ing access 
to the moimd and the other to the top of the terrace ; trees and rank vegetation 
growing on the building have been removed, and earth and debris that had accu- 
mulated therem cleared away. Broken masonry of the walls and arches has 
been rebuilt, new dressed stone pillars being substituted in place of missing ones 
(Plate 11, b ) ; the dusty floor has been relaid with lime concrete and a passage 
seemuigly intended for the discharge of water at the dam was exposed to Mew. 

The pavilion at the Shamsi Tank, Mehbauli, is held sacred because it is 
stated to have been constructed by Shamsu-d-Din Altamash (really Iltutmish) 
on a spot pointed out to him by the Prophet of Islam who appeared to him in 
41 dream riding a horse. Next morning accompanied by the saint Qutbu-d- 
Din Balditiyar Kaki, whose tomb lies in the neighbouring village of Mehrauli, 
the king visited the place and, finding there a hoof print of the Prophet’s horse, 
forthwith ordered the building of a tank which he named the Hauz-i-Shamsi, 
and also constructed a platform and a dome over the hoof print. ^ It may be 
observed that the erection of this dome is ascribed by the Tarikh-i-Alai as quoted 
by Sayyid Ahmad Khan” to Alauddin Khalji in the year 711 A.H. (1311-12 A.D.), 
when that emperor cleared the Hauz-i-Shamsi. 

This pa%dlion stands in the centre of a platform, and consists of a domed 
■chhairi supported on twelve stone pillars. Under the dome is a stone slab bearing 
the mark of a hoof, but not the original one, which has been removed. The 
pavihon was in a neglected condition and made dirty by the cattle. A trench, 
which was excavated around it to exclude them, has exposed the ancient steps 
giving access to it. Petty repairs such as underpinning the phnth of the plat- 
form, providing new chhajja slabs in place of the missing ones and making the 
-dome watertight, have also been carried out. 

Uhaziu-d-Din Khan’s Tomb lies outside the AJmeri Gate of Delhi and 
immediately to, the south of the mosque inside the old Madrasa now knoivn as 
the Arabic College. The tomb which consists of a small enclosure surrounded 
by marble jdli screens set in dwarf miuarets of the same material, stands in an 
open courtyard vuth red sandstone jdli screens on its east and west. These jdli 
•screens, wMch had been partly broken, were repaired, and the fractured giddastas, 


1 TarikTi-i-FartsTila, Eersian Test (Lacknov edition, 1905), Part EC, pp. 379-80. 

* Asanc-s-Sanadid by S.ajyid Abmad Khan (Cawnporo edition, 1901), Part IH, p. 23. 
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crowning tlie dwarf minarets, dismantled and lefixed after necessary repairs 
with copper dowels instead of those of iron. Repairs were also csecnted to a 
brohen cenotaph and the marble steps to the south of the inner enclosure. 

Ghaziu-d-Din Khan, who built the tomb and the school, was one of the 
leading Umaras in the court of Aurangzeb and bis sou and successor Shah Alam 
Bahadur Shah I. His real name ivas Mir Shihadu-d-Din and he enjoyed the 
title of Karzand Be Kao Wa Kang Ghaziu-d-Din Khan Bahadur Kirozjang. He 
was the son of Qalij Klian Khwaja Abid of Turan. His son Mir Qainaru-d- 
Din, entitled Nawah Kizamu-l-Mullc Asaf Jah Chin Qalij Khan Bath Jang, rose 
to the rank of Prime Minister durmg the reign of Muhammad Shah, and, by his 
appointment as Governor of the Deccan, became the founder of the Nizam family 
of Hj’derabad. Ghaziu-d-Din Khan died at Ahmedabad, but Ms corpse was 
brought to Delhi and interred in this tomb which ivas constructed by him in his 
lifetime.' 

The Arab Sabai is a walled enclosure, related to have been erected by 
Hamida Bano Begam, the mother of Akbar, as a settlement for three hundred 
Arabs, whom she had brought on return from her pilgrimage to Mecca. It has 
four gateways : one to the north near Bu Halima’s garden, the second to the 
east near the south-west corner of Humajnm’s tomb, the third inside the enclosure 
about 120 yards to the west of the second, and the fourth to the west facing the 
Dollu-JIuttra Road. The second gate bears an inscription which contains the 
Muslim creed and appears to record that this gateway was constructed as an 
entrance to the market place added to the Arab Sarai by one Mihr, a mistress of 
the emperor Jahangir. Three of the four gateways received attention during 
tlie year, the chief measures of conservation being the clearing of earth and 
rubbi.sh from their adjoining compartments, underpinning of their walls and 
jambs, rebnildiag of broken archways, and the filling of open joints in the vaulted 
ceilings with cement concrete. 

file GATEWAY and courtyard to the east of Channsath Khamba form part 
of the enclosure of that monument. It was occupied by villagers, who had 
built Icacha houses in the ruined compartments to the east, and had also utilised 
the gateway for xe.sidentia] purposes. All these modern additions were removed 
and tlie compioiind cleared of earth and debris, dressed and levelled up (Plate 
II, c). The graves standing in the courtyard were also repaired, and the roof of 
the gatevaj’’ relaid with lime concrete to make it watertight. Chaunsats 
Khamba or the Hall of sixty- four pillars” is really the tomb of Mirza Aziz, 
Kokaltash, who was the son of Sham,sii-d-Din Atgah lOian and Jiji Angah, the 
vot-iuirse of Akbar. In the ICtli }'ear of .his reign Akbar conferred upon Mm 
the title of Azam Khan with the grant of Dipalpiir as his Jagir. He also received' 
other f.avours at the hands of that emperor. He died in lOSs' A.H. (1623-24 

A.D.) at Ahmedabad, but Ms remains were brought to Delhi and buried in the 
building being described." 


Vol 0 'Tn”" Shall Nawaz Khan, piihlishod by the ABiatio Society of Bengal, 

tol, U. pji. 8, jip. 3, and pp. 875.027. - a > 

I ,rr, "‘T Sam.sam«<hlaulah. published by the .Vsiatio .Society of Bengal, Vol. I. pp. G7S-C89, 

J.ani-t-Snmihtl by Say\„l Mmtad Klmn fCamiporc edition, 1904), Part III, p. 02. 
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The eonservation work at the Pubana Qila which had been started in the 
previous )'ear was completed. The main items executed during the }'ear mider 
review were the relaying, vdth lime concrete, of the roof of the dalans from the 
Talaqi Darwaza to the south-west bastion, and the filling of open joints in the 
walls, jambs and sofiits of arches in all the dalans from Plumayun Gate past the 
Talaqi Darwaza to the west gate. An old postern gate in the west wall, which 
had been closed and filled up with earth and debris, was opened out and the 
passage to the gate pro^’ided with step? of dressed stone and a retaining wall on 
either side. 

The year under report also vdtnessed the completion of the repairs which 
had been commenced at Safdarjang’s Tomb in the previous year. These 
consisted in the removal of the infillings m the arches between the compartments 
surrounding the basement tomb chamber ; the clearance of earth and rubbish 
from them and the underpinning of their piers and, repairing of broken patches 
of plaster ; and the opening up and restoration to their original appearance of 
the staircases on the north and west. The broken steps were rebuilt vdth red 
sandstone and provided with balustrades of the same material. Unfortunately 
the north-east bastion of the tomb terrace still requires urgent attention and it is 
not impossible that it may have to be dismantled and rebuilt. 

The tomb of Safdarjang was built by his son Nawab Shujau-d-Daulah under 
the supervision of an Abyssinian, named Bilal Muhammad Khan, at a cost of 
3 lakhs of rupees.^ The real name of Safdarjang was Mirza Muqim Abul Mansur 
Khan. ‘ He was the son of Sayadat Khan, and the nephew and son-in-law of 
Saadat Khaqj,.Biu:hanu-l-Mulk, Governor of Oudh, on whose death he was 
appointed as his successor by Muhammad Shah. During the reign of Ahmad 
Shah, he was raised to the post of Prime Minister, but the court intrigues com- 
pelled him to abandon that post of honour and to retire to Ihe prordnee of Oudh, 
which had been assigned to him. He died at Fyzabad in the year 1167 A.H. 
(1764 A.D.) but his corpse was brought to Delhi and buried there." 

Modern houses around the IGali Masjid at Nizamuddin have now been 
acquired and will be dismantled to afford a full view of the monument. The 
mosque, which is cruciform in plan with four open courts inside, is a prototype 
of the Khirki Masjid and bears an interesting mscription recording that it was 
built by Khan Jahan Junan Shah, the Prime Minister of Firozshah Tughlaq, 
in the year 772 A.H. (1370-71 A.D.). Junan Shah was the son of a Hindu con- 
vert named Kattu, who embraced Islam in the time of Muhammad Shah 
Tughlaq and was given the name Maqbul by the Emperor, who afterwards raised 
him to a high rank. Firozshah, on - ascending the throne, conferred upon him 
the post of Prime Minister and the title of Khan Jahan. The title and the office 
of Prime Minister was, after his death, bestowed upon his son Junan Shah.^ It 
appears that the mosque was built in connection with the tomb of IChan Jahan 


> Asaru^s-Sanadii, by Sayyid Abmad Khan (Ca-miporo edition, 1004), Part ni, p, 03. 

* JHaosirM-M/mara by Nawab Samsamuddanloh Shah Navaz Khan, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 3G6-8. 

“ (TariHt-i-Firozshahi by Sham Sira] Afif, Persian Text, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 394 
el seq.; Elliot’s History of India', Vol. Ill, pp. 367-71. 

D 
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JMaqbul, ivliicli lies in its neiglibouAood to the west and is locally known as the 

tomb of Khan Jahan Tilangani. _ 

The building standing outside the Qotb enclosure to the east is an old one, 
but not protected under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act of 1904. It 
is at present being utilised as a combined office and residence for the Conserva- 
tion Assistant. It received certain petty repairs during the year. At the 
instance of the Chief Commissioner, Delhi, stone seats of suitable designs 
were proidded for the use of visitors at the Qutb gardens, llau,! Khas, Isa 
Khan’s tomb, Hiimayun’s tomb, Safdarjang’s tomb, Purana Qila and ICotla 
Pirozshah. 

Mention was made in last year’.s report of certain measures of coiiserr ation 
carried out by the Public Works Department to the Bijai i\lANDAL, which stands 
within Jahanpanah, one of the seven ancient cities of Delhi, built by Muhammad 
Shah Tughlaq on the area intervening between the city of Eai Pithora and that 
of Siri. The work ivas taken over by the ihrchrcological Department during the 
year under report and considerable progress made with it. The iirincipal dis- 
covery of the year consisted of the remains of a large pillared hall to the north 
of the main building. This hall occupies a much lower level than the high terrace 
on ivliich the main building itself stands, and its northern portion is hidden under 
a Ichanqah of a later date. The hack wall of this hall is some 200 feet in length 
from east to west. It is coated with jilaster and has imrtical recesses at equal 
intervals for the reception of pilasters. These pilasters as well as the pillars 
which supported the hall must have been of ivood and none of them have survived. 
Some of the square stone bases, 2 feet along each side, in which the pillars wore 
jSxed have remained in their original positions.. Further excavation is needed 
to ascertain the exact purpose of this building. In the main building on the 
high terrace the excavations revealed the existence of a series of long stone steps 
which ivill presumably he found to end in a large open cliahulra. Sir Sajyid 
Ahmad IChau was of the opinion that the Bijai Mandal had been built as a bastion, 
of the surrounding ivall of Jahanpanah.* This view is obviously untenable and 
the structure in question was in all probability a palace of Muhammad Shah 
Tughlaq. 

Annual repairs, carried out to the monuments in the Delhi Fort during the 
year, included repairs to the bases of the columns of the Ddvax-i-Kjias, the 
replacement of a missing eJihajja slab at the Hammam and of broken glass panes 
in its latticed screens; repairs to the underground drain and watertightening 
of the roof of the Diwan-i-Khas, the Rang Mahal and the Diwan-i-Aai. Other 
works of this nature related to the broken masonry under the clihajja of the 
Baeadaei of Roshanara’s Tomb, the construction of a retaining w’all to the north 
of the Mutiny Memorial, repairs to the marble floor of the Tomb of Jahanaea, 
.the re-setting of the dislodged stones on the top of the pUnth of the Bara Khamba 
near the tomb of Nizamuddin, the relaying mth lime concrete of the floor of 
Shee Mandal, etc. Short historical notices for the use of visitors ivere fixed 
to various monuments. 

‘ Asant - s-Sanadtd by Sayyiil Ahmad Khnn (Cawnporo edition, 1904), Part II, pp. 22-3. 
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Gardens. 

The failure of the monsoon for a second year in succession was detrimental 
to gardening operations and the only new works undertaken were the improve- 
ment of the creepers on the surrounding walls at the Tomb of Humayun, the 
manuring of the lawns in the Delhi Fort Gardens, which could not be attended 
to in the previous year and replacement of old and worn-out shrubs by new ones. 
The lawns at the Qutb continue to suffer fro m insufSciency of water supply, 
which requires urgent attention. Elsewhere the gardens were maintained at 
their usual high standard. 

PUNJAB : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. M. S. Vats. 

During the year under report the Government of India sanctioned a sum of 
Es. 11,035 including a later supplementary allotment of Ks. 2,394 for the conserv- 
ation of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab. From this grant 
Es. 4,246 were allotted to the Superintendent, AcchDeological Survey, for special 
repairs to the temple at Baijnath and for annual repairs to and maintenance of 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab ; Es. 6,600 to the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India for the conservation of monuments at Taxila 
and Es. 189 to the Pubhc Works Department for acquiring land for the making 
of a causeway at Bajaura in the Kulu Sub-Division. The provision of Es. 162 
for annual repairs to the combined Godown and Archaeological Eest House at 
Haiappa was, howevei, re-appropriated from the conservation grant to the new 
head ‘ L — 'Works ’. 


Bajaura. 

Special repairs to the ancient temple of Basheshar Mahadeo at Hat near 
Bajaura which had been in progress for some time were brought to completion, 
the item carried out during the last year being the construction of a causeway, 
200 yards in length, to give access to the building. 

' Baijnath. 

At Baijnath (ancient Enagrdma) conservation was carried out to. the oldest 
of the structural temples in the Kangra District, viz., the Linga Shrine of Vaidya- 
natha after whom the place is named. The temple is picturesquely situated 
on the south bank of the Binnu (ancient BinditJca) stream, and, according to one 
of the inscriptions engraved on slabs built into the mandapa, was erected in the 
year 1204 A.D. by Manjmka and his younger brother Alruka during the barony 
{ranlixm) at Kiragrama of Lakshmana, a vassal of Jayachandra, the ruler of 
Trigarta. Almost miraculously, this temple remained uninjured by the terrible 
earthquake of 1905. The whole of this monument including the sanctum, ardlia- 
mandapa, mandapa and the porch was covered rvith a thick coat of plaster on 
the outside and with hmewash on the inside, which efiectually concealed the 
carvings on the ceilings. Some of these accretions were removed many years 

D 2 
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ago, but it was not until last year that the whole of the building could be freed 
from the disfigurement, except from the entablature of the porch and the ardha- 
mavdapa. For the most part, roof slabs were found iirtact beneath the covering 
of plaster and only about 40 broken pieces had to be replaced by new onc.s. The 
task of removing limewash from the carved ceiling and upper part of the interior 
was an arduous one. The treatment recommended by the Arclncological 
Chemist proved thoroughl}' successful. The stone surface was first .scrubbed 
with brushes, then cleaned by the continuous application of a 10 per cent, solu- 
tion of Commercial Muriatic Acid and finally flushed with jileuty of wafer to 
remove all traces of the acid (Plate V, a). Suitable mcasure.s of ccn.scrvation 
were also carried out to the smaller etructures in the compound of the Vaidva- 
natha temple and to the surrounding wall. Thus the .south-east portion of the 
Bhairava shrine and its doorway which were badly cracked and out of plumb 
were dismantled and rebuilt with the original material. The sliattercfbn odem 
dkarniasalu of sun-dried bricks, which stood across the north compound wall, 
uas removed. The rectangular room at the north-we.st corner of the surround- 
ing wall was badly lealring as its cast wall had cracked, the parapets broken 
at several place, s and plaster decayed. The crac]c.s were grouted, part of the 
east wall and parapets restored and the roof terraced with lime concrete 4" thiclc : 
the tower at the north-east corner of thd' enclo.surc was cleared of rank vegeta- 
tion and raised to the height of the existing doorway. TJic stone floor oi the 
temple enclosure was renewed all along the west and also in a few places on the 
nortli. The removal of the dlmma&ala referred to above and the dHms lyinir 
along the north wall of the compound revealed an ancient drain. This drain is 
connected on the east with a channel fed, about a mile to the north-east at a 
higher reach, by the water of the Binnu stream and on the west with an ancient 
tank measuring 52' 3"x42' 7". The tank has steps in the middle of the north 
and south sides and was meant, no doubt, for ablutions before entering the .shrine 
or worship. To prevent the entry of cattle, door leaves have been provided to 
entrances on the east, north-west and south. Jungle was cleared from all over 
and around the moniunent. 

nt T ^ to the gateway 

e temple at Maiot and a part of the broken basement of the smaller temple 

a Amu was restored m ar and the approach from the village to the monuniL 

repaired^ .Jungle was cleared from the temple in the Nurpuk “ S 

nIgga^ ri Pathyar and Gauri Shankar templLs at 

Naggar and Dassal m the Kangra District. A masonry well, siv S in 

^rWai 


UNITED PROVINCES 


: HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 


mr. m. s. Vats. 

Originally the Government of India granted Bs. 14,715 for 
u and Buddhist Monuments in the United Provinces 


of 


conservation 
This amount 
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was subsequently supplemented by a further grant of E,s. 8,654 raising the total 
allotment to Hs. 23,368, of which Rs. 13,520 were allotted to the Superintendent, 
Aichgcological Survey, Muliammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, 
and Es. 9,849 to the Superintendent, Archseological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, Northern Circle, Lahore. From the total grant a sum of Ks. 2,268 
was re-appropriated to tlie new head ‘ L — -Works ’ and Rs. 141 withdrawn, reducing 
the grant to Rs. 20.960. The chief works of conservation carried out in the 
United Provinces are summarised below. 


Deogaru. 

As stated in the Annual Eeport for the year 1927-28, the back or east face 
of the Gupta temple at Deogarh was in a perilous condition. It was therefore 
decided to dismantle and rebuild it with the original material. For this purpose 
stone masons were imported from Agra and it is gratifying to observe that despite 
the large sir.e of blocks used in the temple, the work was accomplished satisfac- 
torily. The onh/ surviving lintel in the chhajja, which projected on tliis side 
immediately above the frieze of the window pattern, had become tilted on 
account of the displacement of the superstructure. This lintel was taken down 
and set back at right angles to the face. The core was then relaid in plumb 
and the facing restored. The core of the south wall at the corners which threat- 
ened to fall down received similar treatment and a large stone in the north face 
was underpinned. After this, grouting was done liberally on all side.s to make 
what remains of the Sikhara absolutely watertight (Plate HI, c). The compound 
has been reduced to a uniform level and arrangements made for its drainage by 
providmg outlets in the .«urrounding wall on the west. Foundations of seven 
structures were uncovered in the compound. Of these, two were mentioned in 
the Archseological Survey Report for 1927-28. The other five, i.e., four on the 
east and one on the south, are quite fragmentary. In the course of this clearance 
numerous architectural pieces were brought to light. These belong mostly (o 
the structures just mentioned and have been separately stacked at the corners 
of the compound. 

Two of the four Gupta^ pillars which were lying on the apron of the sculpture 
godown were set up on suitable stone pedestals flanking the portico. 


Lakhamandal. 

The original floor of the Lakheshvar Temple at Lakhaijandal in the Dehra 
Dun District ivas struck last 3 '-ear 2' 0" below the modern floor. The latter 
with the debris below it, has now been reuioved in order to expose the original 
floor ; as this floor has already an eas}’- sloiie towards the valley, no other provi- 
sion for drainage is necessary. Excavation around the roofless liiiga shrine, 
•in the northern part of the compound, revealed the fact that not only tliis but 
also the scanty remains of an earlier brick structure beneath it belonged to a 
later date than the original floor of the Lakheshvar temple. The latter structure 
was therefore tJie structure originally constructed on this site. The brick 
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remains just mentioned extend westward right below and beyond the images 
of the door-keepers Jaya and Vijaya wliich were first identified by Eai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni and northward beneath the compound wall and another house. 
It is noteworthy that these images^ which at any rate are not later in date than 
the Lakheshvar temple, are fixed in rectangular yonis directly resting on the 
brick remains referred to above and not on their own pedestals. They must 
therefore have been set up in their present positions about the same time as the 
existing liiiga shrine was constructed. 

The liiiga shrine has been preserved as it was in order to prevent the com- 
pound from being used by stray sheep and cattle, the surrounding walls north 
and south have been extended further and provided with wicket gates (Plate 
IV, d). Stone lintels, jambs, etc., which were lying in front of the main 
Lalcheshvar temple, have been stacked against the back wall of the court. 

Kasia. 

The building ' n ’ situated between the monasteries ‘ L ’ and ‘ ji ’ on the north 
and ‘ 0 ’ on the south, which was in an untidy condition, was freed from debris 
and its walls repaired, where necessary, in accordance with its plan published 
in the Archseological Survey Report for 1900-7. During the previous 162^^3 to 
Monastery ‘ 0 ’no doorways had been pirovided to the colls on the south side as 
they were indicated neither on the published plan of the building nor in the walls 
of which only the foundations had survived. This omission has now been made 
good (Plate III, a). The bottom of the ancient sinlc in front of the image known 
as Matha Kuar was strengthened with a layer of cement concrete, 8" thick, and its 
surrounding walls pointed with cement. As a preliminary to gilding with gold 
leaf, the newly restored Nirvana Stupa has been lime 2>lastered at the cost of 
Ml'. U Po Kyu of Burma and the umbrellas over its liii were rc-soldered and 
securely fixed to the shaft. 


BH1T..VRGAON. 

The Gupta brick temples at Biutakgaon and Parauli in the Cawupur 
District have been fully described by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. ^ Numerous oiieu joints 
in the masonry of the ^Hcftura were freed from grass and treated vdth sunk cement 
pointing down to 10 feet from the top of the spire. A large jim .tree growing 
on the top was destroyed root and branch by dismantling some masonry which 
was afterwards rebuilt with original bricks. Lime plaster and pointmg done to 
the interior of the temple up to the dados by tbe Public Works Dejiartment 
were scraped off and open joints treated with rece.ssed cement pointing. 
Rubbish was removed from the cella, the missmg sal wood door provided to the 
entrance and the corners of the enclosure were repaired. 

Parauli. 

As only one of the six sides of the sixteen-sided temple at Parauli, that 
were extant at Dr. Vogel’s visit twenty years ago, has collapsed, namely, the one 

1 J. S. /., !908-a, pj). S-21. ~ 
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on the north side, it was considered sufficient to grout with cement the large 
vertical fissures in the interior on that side and to underpin the walls where 
necessary, both inside and out, with old bricks lying on the site. Voids in the 
thieliness of the end walls due to the absence of structural bond were carefully 
repaired and open joints pointed with cement. Bulged out courses at the top 
were relaid, jungle and debris cleared for 10 feet all round and the plinth excavated 
to about 3 feet in order to expose the original basement and the step in front. 
On seven sides the plinth was restored up to the torus base moulding. The 
original floor was recovered and the notice board shifted to a more appropriate 
spot (Plate V, b). 


Tikaitganj. 

The late mediaeval temple at Tecaitganj built alongside the bridge over the 
Bita river by Raja Tikait Rai in 1122-1202 A.H. at mile 10 of the Lucknow* 
Malihabad Road was conserved during the year. The east waU of its compound 
was generally underpinned and broken jambs and the arch of the doorway 
restored. Owing to saltpetre the arched panels on this side had to be re-plastered 
with lime as also the series of niches over the entrance. The north waU of the 
compound abutting on the road bad fallen and was restored by the District Board 
when they were engaged in repairing the road close by. It is to be regretted 
that modern instead of lakhauri bricks were used in rebuilding this waU and that 
the row of small niches which existed on the inner face in the small preserved 
portions was not continued in the new work. The latter omission has been 
made good and two large cracks in the west wall grouted. The copings have 
also been made watertight. 

Below the dome the temple is octagonal. It had four openings at the 
cardinal points alternating with false door panels. Of the former, that on the 
east was used as a doorway, the remaining three being closed with delicately 
carved stone jails. One of the latter openings had lost its jail and been bricked 
up. This infilling has now been removed. Two broken arches of the temple, 
a part of the south chJiajja and the bottoms of several corner pilasters were 
repaired ; the compound was cleared of jimgle and cracks in the platform round 
the shrine repaired. A notice board of protection was set up near the bridge 
where it can be seen easily from the road. 

Jageshvar. 

The stone floor between the Mrityunjaya and Pushti Devi temples at Jagesh- 
var was renewed and the wooden railing of the chJiatri of the former, which had 
been damaged by the cutting dovm of a walnut tree near the western end of the 
enclosure, repaired. The cracked lintel of the Jageshvar temple was strutted 
up on a vertical T iron frame, and the ridge pole of the new bliogasdld supported 
on a wooden prop. 

Sarnath. 

'' To obviate the necessity of annual colour washing at the Museum 
UF AROHiEOLOGY AT Sarnath, the inner waUs of the central room and the large 
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room in the south \nng -vvere treated -witli Calcarium washable distemper oi Bath 
Btone colour and, as an experimental measure, concrete terracing was applied 
to a part of the roof of the south wing to prevent the appearance of moisture 
under the soffits of the Jack arches. Wire fencing was erected around the newly 
constructed quarters for the Custodian and Servants. 

Carved and other stones l3'mg about the Chanuel Temple at Sakuea in 
the JJiansi District and the rocky Hall at Geenja in the Allahabad District 
were stacked. Clearance of jungle and dressing of coinjmimds were carried 
out at Sita-ki-Rasoi at Mankuar in the Allahabad District, Ghugua-ka-jMath 
at Barwa Sagak in the Jhansi District and the Brick Tesiples at B.ahua and 
Tixdauli in the Fatehpur District. Notice boards were provided at the above- 
mentioned monuments, as well as at the Fort at Kara, District Allahabad. 
Jungle was cleared from the Bijaigarh Fort in the Mirzapur District, the old 
dilapidated raihng aroimd the Gupta pillar at Bhitui in the Ghazipur District 
replaced by a new one and mre fencing around the pillar at Benares made taut. 

Twenty-four standard enamelled notice boards were purchased and 20 of 
them fixed to central protected monuments. Agreements were o.xecuted in 
respect of 23 monuments. 


PUNJAB : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

By Mr, J, F. Blahiston. 

Lahore. 

Tlie year under report is the second year in which conservation works (both 
Hindu and Buddhist and JIuhammadan and British) in the Punjab have been 
executed departmcntally by this office. The programme attended to was 
.as Jieavy as that dealt uith in the previous year both as regards the special 
repairs to monuments and their annual repairs and maintenance .and all the 
works, for which funds had been allotted, were successfully brought to comple- 
tion. Detailed estimates were prepared for all annual repair work's and the 
best use was made of the grants, which in most cases were very small under this 
head, while the .savings ondug to low tender rates offered by contractoLs were 
also usefully einploj'ed. 

The total .amount expended during the ye<ar on the Muhammadan and British 
Monuments in the Punjab was Es. 1,01,125 out of which Es. 24,041 were spent 
on amuial repairs and maintenance, Es. 57,775 on special works and the balance 
of Es. 10,309 on the upkeep of the water pumping plants at the Arch.noIogical 
Gaulcns m Lahore and at Shahdara. The Lahore Fort was again the centre oi 
scimhes and mil continue to be so for a number of jmars to come till its Layout 

oil the Imes of the Agra and Delhi Forts and the conservation operations therein 
are completed. . 

^ ^ It. was stated in the previous report th.at the southern c/iabiitra in Jahak- 
GIR S Quauraxgle had been paved ivith country bricks in diaper pattern. It 
had been proposed to pave the northern one in a .similar manner, but it wim 
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decided later tliat as this platform would be an important feature, being situated 
in front of tlie Bari Khwabgab, wbicli is being fitted up as a small museum of 
medieval armour and other objects of local interest, it should, though more 
expensive to execute, conform with the old Mughal design. Accordingly an 
estimate amounting to Rs. 5,112 for relaying the floor of this chabUtra after the 
design of the floor in front of the Chhoti Khwabgah was prepared and the work 
although started late in the financial year was completed before its close. This 
Quadrangle was laid out during last year but the plots formed by the pathways 
had not been grassed. This work was taken in hand and finished, the aspect 
of the court thereby being very much improved. 

The courtyard of the Diwan-i-Am having been cleared by the Pubhc Works 
Department of the debris of Barracks Nos. 2 and 3 in June 1929 as noted in last 
year’s report, steps were taken towards the laying out of the area and preparing 
it for planting shrubberies and lawns as soon as possible. Three estimates were 
prepared in this connection : (f ) for raising the back and front walls of the ruined 
compartments or cloisters surrounding the Diwan-i-Am Courtyard two feet above 
the ground level, {ii) for levelhng and dressing the whole area of this enclosure 
for turfing and [in) for making pathways in the courtyard and steps up to the 
level of the platform in front of the Diwan-i-Am. The contractor who was 
given the levelling and dressing operations did not perform his work satisfac- 
torily and accordhigly the work had to be taken out of his hands and executed 
departmentally by daily labour, while the other two works were completed by 
the contractor in charge. In short the three works were brought to completion 
during the year under report, and the area is now ready for grassing in the plots 
formed by the intersection of the pathways and for the planting of shrubs around 
the court 3 ’’ard on the sites of the old compartments. 

It was stated in the last year’s report that an estimate had been prepared for 
the distribution of water for irrigating this area. This work was also taken in 
hand side by side with the works referred to above. It has been executed through 
the agency of the Public Works Department, Punjab, at a cost of Rs. 13,320. 

Latrines for the use of the inferior staff employed or to be employed in the 
fort have been constructed at the north-east corner of the fort and an old building 
of the time of the first British occupation of the fort is in course of conver- 
sion into quarters for the permanent staff, e.g., peons, caretakers, gardeners, 
etc. 

Works of repairs carried out at the Lahore Port were the underpinning and 
S link lime pointing to the ‘Arzgah ; repairs to the chhajja of the Chhoti 
Khwabgah ; the underpinning of certain portions of the fort wall especially at the 
south-east corner and the underpinning of the fine masonry work of the arches 
and jambs of the Hathipol Gate. 

No special repair works were executed at Jahangir’s Tomb during the year. 
The annual repairs mostly consisted of the underpinning and pointing of the 
walls of the rooms surrounding the Akbari Sasai and the enclosure wall of the 
same. Repairs to the decayed masonry of the platform wall around the tomb 
and the jamb of an arch to the north of the western gateway were also executed. 

E 
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Tic floors of the rooms around the central cliamber of the tomb have been relayed 
with Imnlar lime concrete and the broken plaster of the walls has been renewed. 
A portion of pavement at the south-west corner of the roof of the totnb had 
become loose and it has been reset in white cement. 

With the exception of certain special repairs to a compound wait and a few 
other small items, which were undertaken at a cost of Bs. 1,590 at the Tosm OF 
Maharaja Sher SruaH (Plate IV, c) which is situated some three miles outside 
Lahore, only minor repairs have been executed at the other Lahore monuments 
and call for no special comment. 

The work of installing an electric motor for centrifugal pumps at the well 
which supplied water to the Hazuri Bagh garden, was commenced but could 
not he completed owing to some misunderstanding between the Electrical and 
Public Works Departments, who were executing the works on behalf of the 
Archfflologioal Department. 

At the Begam-ki-Sabai at Attock (Plate IV, b) work was continued from 
the previous year. It consisted for the most part of patch-work repairs to walls 
and lintels of door openings and the collection of miinam for spreading within 
the area. The expenditure here amounted to Ks. 2,008. An estimlite for 
Birther work at this monument has been drawn up and after the items, consist- 
ing chiefly of more patch-work repairs provided in it, have been done little work 
beyond that of ordinary maintenance should he required at this sarai. 

No other works of importance except' the special repairs to the temple at 
Baijnath, which have been noticed above in the paragraph relating to Hindu 
and Buddhist monuments, were undertaken in the Punjab by °this office. 
Ordinary annual repairs were executed at all the other monuments. 


UARDENS. 


The AscEiEOLOGiCAL Gaudehs at Lahore were efficiently maintained by 
the Superintendent, Government Archmological Gardens. There was a fine 
ffisplay of multi-coloured ‘ annuals ’ in the beds around the central tank at the 
SHAiAMAE Gasdehs both during the autumn and spring months and the rose 
gardens on either side with their profusion of blooms in season, were much ad- 

1™"" r^mtiea 

obtained from England and the shrubberies laid out in the lower terrace a couple 

of years ago are doing well The annual Chira^an fair was held in this garden 
m the last week of March. On this occasion, owing to better arrangements 
having been made to protect the rose and flower beds and to the prompt measures 
adopted for the removal of the inevitable mess, the damage and ineonvel^c! 
accruing from this mela was reduced to a minimum. ' ^ 

I wp^ Director General of Archmoloav for 

lowexmg, levelhng and xegrassing the plots in the lower or 3rd termc 

amount, however, was received too late in the year to permit of Z C l n 
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Upon tlie completion of the section of the restored causeway near the 
entrance to the Tomb of Jahangir, at Shahdaea Glerodendron creeper was 
planted against the side wall, which is already entirely covered by a mantle of 
greenery, It is expected that it wiU be possible next year to complete the resto- 
ration of at least three more side walls of the causeways at this garden and it is 
confidently hoped that funds will be available annually for this work until all 
the side walls together with their brick paved pathways have been restored. 
A further strip of Icacliclin causeway to the south-east of the tomb was cleared of 
trees and date palms and the ground was levelled, grassed and planted with 
cypress trees in a manner similar to the other causeways. Apart from these 
minor improvements work followed approximately the routine of previous year, 
special care being taken to provide a good display of ' annuals ’ and flowering 
plants in the beds and borders. 

At the Hazuri Bagh Garden near the Port, dwarf Clerodendon hedges 
were substituted for the Duranta ones and are now well established. Owing to 
its proximity to the city, this garden is much frequented by city dwellers, so much 
so that the staff in charge find it exceedingly difficult to prevent damage to flower 
beds, etc., and are perpetually clearing up the rubbish left about on the lawns. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

By Mr. J. F. BlaJdston. 

The conservation of the ancient monuments in the North-West Frontier 
Province was this year undertaken wholly by the Archaeological Department. 
A proposal that the monuments in this Province should he transferred from 
the charge of the local Public AVorks Department having been submitted previ- 
ousty to the Government of India and although sanction to the transfer had not 
actually been received, it was considered mmecessary to place funds at the dis- 
posal of the Public AA^'orks Department except for one work, which ivas in progress 
from the previous year. The sanction of the Government of India to take effect 
from the 1st April 1930 was received in February. 

Es. 182 were spent on special repairs by the Public Works Department and 
Rs 2,392 on ordinary annual repairs and maintenance by the Archaeological 
Department. 

nie work of constructing an euclosure wall around the inscribed rock at 
Shahdaur, Agi'or A^'afley, Hazara District, referred to last year was continued 
in the present year and the work, the only special repair work, was brought to 
completion at an additional cost of Rs. 182. 

It is hoped in the near future to extend works of special repair in this Province 
to Bilot Kafirkot in the Dera Ismail Khan District and to continue works at 
Takht-i-Bahi and Jamalgarhi in the Peshawar District, and at the Mansehra 
rocks in the Hazara District. _ The preparation of estimates in respect of these 
monuments is in hand and works will be executed after the estimates have been 
approved and funds become available. 
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BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WITH SIND. 

By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi. 

During the year under report the total grant for conservation -works in the 
Western Circle amounted to Es. 1,37,074, out of -which a sum of Rs. 38,997 -was 
expended departmentally and the balance of Rs. 98,077 allotted to the Public 
Works Department of the Government of Bombay for works undertaken by 
that agency. The whole of the grant -was fully utilized save for a small sum of 
Rs, 1,293. 

The expenditure on current repairs and maintenance charges was Rs, 37,037, 
the remainder being devoted to special repairs. Altogether sixty monuments 
received special measures of conservation. These works were all carried out 
under the guidance of Mr. Chandra. As that officer has been transferred to tbe 
Eastern Circle, the task of describing them has fallen to the writer. In spite 
of the very short time at his disposal, the latter has been able personally to inspect 
more than two-thirds of the total number of works executed during 1929-30 
and the account that follows is based upon detailed notes made on the spot. 
Most of the photographs that accompany this description were also taken at the 
same time. 


Elephanta. 

The conservation works undertaken by this office independently of the Pubhc 
Works Department consisted of repairs to some twelve monuments. At Ele- 
PHAHTA the protection walls on either side of the main entrance portico to 
the Great Cave were completed and attention given to. the existing means for 
the drainage of rain water. The quarters for the menial establishment which 
were begun in tbe preceding year were also completed at a total cost of Rs. 7,030. 


Shan-wab Waea. 

Tbe Shanwar Wada Port in tbe city of Poona, which was built by Baii 
Rao I (1720-40), the second Peshwa, has received considerable attention duiine 
the last ten years. _ The interior has been completely explored and whatever 
portions of the origmal palace remamed, brought back to view and now await 
conservation. The preservation of tbe enclosing wall has gone band in band 
with the excavation operations. During the last year, the tops of the ramparts 

on the north and east sides were rendered watertight and only a few nunor renairs 
now remain to complete this work. repairs 


CASSEIN. 


The work carrwd out among the Portuguese remains in the Bassfin Wr. 
Bomtor .£ at tha .pa sTb!.?’' 

CKmcma, tvtat mdettakea to ekp». a.i, floop, a„d a. 

of the.r ™lb. Tte only ct two brokon SS.f ■ “ 

„.d a coppor owe, (Pl.te VI, a, with . w.uwd body, a na„„ 
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legs, a curved handle, a spout and a lid fixed by a hinge of the same material. 
A similar vessel of the time of the Adil Shahi Kings was foxmd in the moat, 
surrounding the Ark Qila, the ancient citadel of'Bijapur, and is now preserved 
in the Museum of Arohseology there. The jug found at Bassein must therefore 
be of the same date. 


Ahjiednagar. 

In the Annual Eeport for 1925-26 Mr. Chandra drew attention to the resem- 
blance of the plan and elevation of the waterpalace Imown as Faria Bash at 
Ahmednagar (built in the time of Burhan Shah of the Nizam Shahi Dynasty) 
to those of the Taj at Agra and the tomb of Humayun at Delhi. The original 
estimate for repairs to this interesting monument, which was framed in 1925-26 
and amounted to Rs. 8,430 has already been exceeded and a rernsed estimate 
is necessary to provide for further measures required. The operations to be 
mentioned in the present report related -to the restoration, with new stones, of 
the coping of the retaining wall of the octagonal platform on which the palace 
stands and similar repairs to the plinth of the several open recesses. It may 
be observed here in passing that the square tank around the palace is only about 
three feet deep, and not seventeen a’s •wrongly stated in the Gazetteer of the 
Ahmednagar District. . 

Karla. 

Two important improvements carried oht at Karla during recent years 
were the levelling up of the area in front of the caves, the demolition of the modem 
booths erected for use at fairs and the construction of a channel along the brow 
•of the hill for the diversion of rainwater from the front of the caves. The 
■compound had also been completely enclosed by a surrounding wall of stone 
rubble and this has now heen provided with a neat stone gate. It is gratifying 
to observe here that the Government of Bombay have decided to take over the 
maintenance of the small link road from the Poona-Bombay road to the foot 
of the Karla hill. 


JOGESVAEI. 

The JoGESVAEi Cave, which is probably the largest known Brahmanical 
cave temple next to the great Kailasa at Ellora, exhibits a marked resemblance 
to the main cave at Elephanta in its general plan, in the style of its pillars and the 
mature of the sculptured reliefs with which it is adorned. The subjects deli- 
neated on this cave which find their exact counterparts at Elephanta are the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati and Parvati in a temper over the inner doorways 
of the porch on the east, the great Tandava dance above its outer doorway, and 
Ravana’s attempt to uproot the Kailasa over the outer doorway of the isolated 
.portico on the east. The rehef between the scenes shorang the marriage and 
■the quarrel, which does not appear hitherto to have been correctly identified 
shows Lakulisa holding the usual staff in the left hand. This deity is also 
portrayed above the west doorway of the central shrme in the main hall. One 
-or two reliefs on the wall between the middle and the western doorways opening 
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into the verandali on the south side do not appear to have been noticed anywhere. 
They require first to be cleaned up. The Jogesvari temple must originally 
have been dedicated to Siva. According to the Gave Temples of India (1880), 
p. 477, the central shrine contained a large liiiga on a square sdlnnhJia or pedestal. 
The slab containing the padulca of Jogesvari or Durg.a uuth the modern wooden 
canopy above it, referred to in the Gazetteer published in 1882, must therefore 
have been installed during the two years preceding this date. The linga may 
still he buried under the modern raised floor or may have been removed. The 
steps leading to the four doorways of the central shrine are also modern and 
require repairs. It would be very interesting to do away with the modern 
pddxikd slab and the wooden canopy and to dig the floor of the central shrine 
down to its original level. The original rock-cut steps on all four sides could 
also then be exposed and repaired. The temple, however, does not belong to 
Government, and the owners are not likely to agree to any drastic measures of 
this kind. 


Until 1925-26 the interior of the Cave temple was buried under a thick laver 
of dehris and silt deposited by the inrush of water through the open passages on 
the east and the west, and the open courts on the east and the south under huve 
boulders fallen from the hill in which the temple is excavated. All this i^Cis 
and silt have since been cleared away and a channel cut through the fields to 
carry off rain water from the original rock-cut drain at the south-east corner 
of the temple. Steps have also been taken to prevent the flow of rain water 
into the cave and even during the monsoon the greater part of the monument 
IS now free from water. The only portions that continue to be flooded are the 
two corridors on either side of the inner entrance portico on the east side. This 
is due to leakages through a deep channel in the top of the rock which passes 
immediately over this portico. Arrangements will soon he made to make it 
watertight. Other measures are, however, necessary for the preservation of 
this interesting temple. The rock from which the temple has been excavated 
IS a friable variety of trap, which has deteriorated considerably during the twelve 
centuries that the temple has been in existence. The portions of the monuments 
that have suffered most seriously from this cause are nine out of the ten pillars 
which support the outer eaves of the southern verandah, the pillars of the western 
portico and those m the outer eastern entrance. Repairs to one of the pillar-' 
at the cast end of the southern verandah were taken in hand in 1928-29 and 

iiftetion of the well preserved pillar adjoining it 
The. cost of this work has been only Rs. 622, and it seems extremelv 
desirable to gradually treat the other decayed pillars in the same way. ^ 




• The only other work undertaken departmentally during the 

at . E,. 10,988, ot a large area „{ land to the IS"! 7 

unnmshed tomb of ‘Au II ‘Adiishah ie7o\ 4. -n south of the 

dirty ahd «11 now be tnilably laid'„„t with 1.™, id wi^alilrMe th““‘“ 
Sion of a proper approach to this monument. ^ 
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The works carried out by the Public Works Department are detailed below : — 

Of the numerous buildings with wliich the ‘AdilshahT kings (1489-168C) 
adorned the city of Bijapur, as many as 117 are included in the hst of central 
protected monuments. The majority of these buildings are situated within the 
great city wall which is still standing to its former height over more than half 
of its original circuit of Cj miles. Some 20 of these structures he ■within the 
inner citadel or Ark-Qila which has a circumference of over a mile in length. 

Special repairs were carried out to fourteen out of the protected monuments 
during the year under report. A large section, 29 feet in length, of the north 
bastion of the Mangoli Gate or Path Daewaza in the outer city wall had fallen 
down. This has been repaired and only the battlements at the top remain to 
be restored. Similar repairs have been earried out to a large section of the 
curtain wall adjoining the Zohrapur Gate as well as to the double flight of steps 
ascending to the platform on the top of the rampart in the section adjoining 
the small gate to the east of the Gol Gumbad. A suitable parapet wall has 
also been added along the inner edge of the staircase leading to the top of the 
Landa Qassab bastion. This is an innovation but has been provided for the 
convenience of the numerous -visitors who inspect this bastion on account of the 
two guns, a small one and a large one, which have remamed upon it from the 
reign of the ‘AdiLshahi dynasty. It may perhaps be worth while to replace 
these guns in their original positions under the supervision of a military expert. 
A systematic effort is being made to rid the city wall of the cactus bush which 
envelopes parts of it, and during the last year a length equal to three-fourths of 
a mile was freed from such jungle. 

At the Tomb of Muhammad ‘Adil§hah (1626-1656), generally known as the 
Goii Gumbad and probably the biggest domed hall of ancient times, the most 
important item of conservation during recent years has been the filhng up of the 
cracks in the dome. An estimate amounting to Es. 8,873' was framed in 1924 
for treating these cracks. Six of them have already been successfully repaired 
and it is expected that the unspent balance of Es. 1,000 will be sufficient for the 
filhng up of the two cracks that still remain to be attended to. Another piece 
of work carried out within the precincts of the Gol Gmnbad was the repair of 
four of the arches of the arcaded dalans on the south side of the Naqqarkhana. 

Eapairs to the Massa Baudi (Sanskrit Matsya-vapi) or the Fish Tank to 
the north of the Mausoleum of Muhammad, have now been finally completed, 
and it has also been ascertained definitely that the elevated cistern on the south 
side of this tank, which was filled -with water dra-wn up by a 7not from the tank, 
was really meant to feed the water tower at the north-east corner of the com- 
pound wall of the Gol Gumbad. This latter water tower requires repairs and, 
when it has been put in order, it mil be possible to use it for irrigatmg the lawns 
on the east side of the Gol Gumbad. 

The Athar Mahal, also built by Sultan Muhammad is, according to a local 
tradition and a Persian inscription of the Hijra year 1111 engraved upon a stone 
slab, the repository of two hairs of the beard of the Prophet of Islam. These 
rehes are kept in one of the rooms upon the upper storey. Another room in the 
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same storey was decorated with oil paintings, parts of which have survived in a 
much defaced condition. The outer caves of the roof of the one-storyed hall 
on the east side of the palace are supported upon four huge teakwood pillars 
composed of uncut logs lined with dressed timber work to give them an octagonal 
shape. These planks had decayed and are now being renewed. Attention 
was also given to the wooden cJiIiajja to the eastern hall, which had lost its original 
covering and has now been successfully treated with a layer of malthoid. An- 
other improvement efiected at this monument consisted in the laying out 
of the open grounds to the north and east of the main building with murmi paths 
and grassy plots. The Jahaz Mahau to the north and the Pani Ma-hat, to the 
east of the Athar Mahal, which presumably did duty as gateways to the central 
building, need repairs. 

The Taj Baudi, named after Taj Sultana, the Queen of Ibrahim II Adilshah, 
is the largest monument of its land in Bijapur. The entrance to the tank which 
faces the north, is spanned by a high arch 35 feet across and on both sides of it 
stretch long lines of arched Mans, no doubt meant fox tbe accommodation of 
travellers, etc. The dalans on the east side of the entrance include a large 
chamber covered by a dome half of which has fallen down. The exposed section 
of the existing portion was treated with lime and gauged concrete. The dalans 
further to the east of this chamber have perished but excavations carried out 
last year have brought to light well built cellars underneath them. Further 
excavation in the open area on the south is necessary, the more so as similar 
chambers appear to exist along the outer face of the east wall of the tank. A 
proposal to acquire the area between this monument and the Jod Gumbad is 
under consideration and it will then be possible to improve the grounds attached 
to both these monuments on suitable lines. The outer plinth of the dalans on 
both sides of the entrance gate is also being exposed and an area, 66 feet in width, 
is being excavated to the original level. ’IVhen this work is completed it will 
be necessary to protect the area thus exposed with a retaining wall capped with 
an iron rail. 


The Gdjar Baddi to the east of the Mausoleum of Ali II Adilshah was a 
dirty pool of stagnant water and the area around it much misused by the people 
vmg m the neighbourhood. A low surrounding wall was erected around it last 
year but if tbs does not succeed in improving matters it will be for considera- 
tmn whether tbs tank should not be filled up outright. Its retabbg wall has 
dnajipeared and there is nothmg of special interest about it. 

Among the buildings outside the city of Bijapur, only tbee or four received 
special repairs during the last year. They are situated at Nauraspdb, four 
lies to the west of ^Bijapur. Nauraspur is stated to have been founded by 

HaTl/wl ■ h occupied by him. At Sangit Mahal (Music 

Hal ) wh ch I.S an almost e.xact copy of the Gagan Mahal at Bijapur, though of a 

somewhat smaHer size, all necessary structural repairs hud b en carried out b 
previous years. Excavations carried out b the area to the north oTZ ZlZ 
St y ar have brought to light the existence of a large tank about 
thus showing that a sbiilar tank probably lies buried to the north of the ofan 
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Mahal. From soundings taken ty the Public Works Department; the tank 
attached to the Sangit Mahal appears to be at least 12 feet deep. 

The Nar! Mahal or the Women’s Palace, which stands just opj)osite the 
Sangit Mahal; is surrounded by a high compound wall. This small palace 
which was also designed on the lines of the Ctagan Mahal is now a complete wreck 
and, as suggested by Sir John Marshall in 1921, no funds should be wasted upon 
its repairs. The compound wall has, however, been almost completely repaired 
by underpinning, etc., both on the inside and out and what little work remains 
to be done will be completed in the course of the nest year. 

The only other works carried out at Bijapur that need be mentioned are 
the construction of a surrounding wall on three sides of the Mulla Mosque, 
the area on the fourth side not having been acquired as yet ; the erection of 
stone boundary pillars around certain monuments to demarcate lands belonging 
to them ; repairs to the surrounding wall of the Mehtar Mahal ; the acquisition 
of land for the purpose of digging a channel to carry off rain water from the low- 
lying ground around the Begam’s Mahal at Ainapur ; and the provision of a 
new velvet curtain in front of the beautiful central mihrab at the Jmnma Masjid. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay inspected some of the monuments 
at Bijapur and certain necessary improvements to approaches to buildmgs and 
other minor measures were carried out in that connection. 

No ancient Hindu or Jaiua buildings have survived at Bijapur and the only 
evidence of their former existence is supplied by two or three mosques, viz., 
Mosque No. 294, situated in the compound of the Collector’s bmigalow, K-Vrimud- 
d-din’s Mosque and a third and smaller mosque on the way to the Mangoli 
Gate, which are all adaptations or re-erections of materials obtained from 
temples. These mosques are the earliest Muhammadan structures and one of 
them, i.e., the one constructed by Karimud-d-din, must according to a Persian 
and a Nagari inscription engraved upon its pillars, have been erected in the year 
1402 Saka=A. D. 1324, soon after Malik Kafur’s conquest of the Deccan. 

The temple at Chhataegi, distant 32 miles from Bijapur and some 9 miles 
from Hippargi, was declared a protected monument in 192S. It is con- 
structed in the Pallava style of architecture and its lower portions were hidden 
under debris. The necessary clearance was carried out last year (Plate VI, c). 

The temple consists of a square cella preceded by a square mandajm with 
an entrance portico on each of the remainmg three sides and an onter gateway 
built much on the lines of the mandapa and standing 35 feet to the east of the 
main structure. The whole monument was originally surrounded by an 
enclosure wall but no portions of it have survived. Among the images with 
which the exterior is decorated special mention may be made of those of the 
eight Dikpalas, of Vishnu and his incarnations, and of dancing girls, etc. A 
slab representing the Seven Mothers is built in the interior of the mandapa and 
one or two images of Ganesa were discovered in the excavation. The Siva- 
lihgam which was originally worshipped in the sanctum is now Ijdng in the 
mandapa and a six-armed figure of Dattatreya, described in Sanskrit texts as an 
incarnation of the Brahinanical trinity, is now worshipped in its place. The 
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monument is in a faiily good state of preservation and the repairs reunited are 
not likely to cost more than Es. 3,000. 


AHMEDATiAD. 


The monuments at Ahmedabad in Gujarat were built by the kings of the 
Ahmadshahi dynasty (1410-1556). They are all built in a mixed Hindu and 
Muhammadan style. During the year under review only a few works of special 
repair were carried out to some of the monuments in the City of Ahmedabad. 
At 8IjOI SAYYID'S MOSQUE, so well kno-tvn for its exquisite tracery work, 
earth and debris have been cleared away to the original floor level from the south 
and west sides of the prayer chamber. The pbnth on the east side was naturally 
hidden behind the platform in front. The sides of this platform are now buried 
under debris and the later enclosing wall, and as the whole of this area has recently 
been treated with lawns ana flower beds, it would be inadvisable to disturb them. 


The only thing required is to construct two or three steps in the space between 
the boundary wall on the south side and the corner of the prayer chamber to 
give access to the area that has been lowered by excavation. The small bit of 
modern walKng on the opposite side should also he demolished and steps provided 
m Its place. The surrounding wall on both the north and south sides should 

then be extended westward so as to enclose an area of some 15 feet behind the 
mosque. 

Dada Haeib’s or Bai HasirIs Step Well, Mosque and Tomb must originally 
have formed together one estate aud probably been surrounded by a common 
enclosure wall. According to two Persian and Sanskrit inscriptions built in 
the wall of its staircase, the step well was constructed by a lady named Bai 
Ham, who was the chief door-keeper in the Harem of King Mahmud Bigarha 
m the year Samvat 1556 (A. D. 1499). The mosque and the tomb must also 
have been constructed about the same date. The Persian inscription further 
informs us that the wefl was surrounded by a garden of fruit trees. The tomb and 
le mosque are situated upon one and the same platform and there are indioa- 
aons to show that the tomb must have been erected sometime after the mosque, 
e retaining walls of this platform on the north side and partly also on the Lst 
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from the aforesaid committee and little attention has been paid to these monu- 
ments, save for the usual current repairs. Two important measures of improve- 
ment are urgently needed but they cannot be carried out in the existing conditions. 
One of these relates to the proper drainage of these buildings. The umer com- 
pound between the Mosque and the Tomb is now three to four feet lower than 
the level of the streets around them. The lane behind the mosque occupies a 
still higher level than the streets on the other three sides vdth the result that the 
whole of the plinth and the elegant perforated windows in the back wall of the 
prayer chamber are closed up and all light and ventilation completely shut oft" 
from that direction. A little excavation was carried out in this lane dm’uig the 
year under report and disclosed parts of the -windows. The rest of the work, 
however, is precluded by the existence of a modern building which has two or 
three doorways opening into this lane. The only solution to my mind would be 
to acquire the modern house, to dig the ground down to the original level and to 
arrange for the drainage of the area through the underground municipal drainage. 
The ram water from the interior of the building could also be similarly disposed 
of. I understand that an application in this respect was made to the Munici- 
pality of Ahmedabad but that the}'- declined the request on the ground that their 
underground drainage is only meant for sullage water. The other improvement 
required is the demolition of the modern infillings from the interspaces between 
the columns of the tomb. This action was suggested by Mr. Page as long ago 
as 1914 but apparently, owing to the difficulties referred to above, it has not been 
possible to carry out this important measure. 

The Mosque and Tomb of Sayyid Usman, the vizier of Mahmud Bigarha 
(1459-1511), situated to the west of the City of Ahmedabad across the Sabarniati 
Eiver, are in a good state of preservation. Three kanguras on the west side of 
the tomb had disappeared and a few of the chluijja slabs on the same side were 
broken or displaced. New kanguras made in imitation of the original ones have 
been supplied and the chhajja slabs repaired with reinforced concrete (Plate 'iU, 
h). Certain petty repairs were also carried out to the mosque where a broken 
carved lintel of one of the wmdows in the south wall of the prayer chamber was 
replaced by a new lintel carved in imitation of the original one. In earlier years 
several capitals, lintels, etc., of the ceilings of this structure were repaired 
and require to be toned down in colour. The repairs then carried out to the 
central milirah are imsatisfactory and the new masonry somewhat out of plumb. 
This need not, however, be distiubed now. The construction of a narrow well 
in the compound between the tomb and the mosque is reminiscent of the early 
Buddhist wells like which it is composed of terracotta rings piled upon one another. 
The lower portion of the steaning has fallen in. As there is no other well in the 
neighbourhood, this well may be repaired by the insertion underneath the steaning 
of a Hume pipe of suitable width with a wooden ring below the terracotta ones. 
The small mosque at the village of Koche/VB Paldi to the west of the City of 
Ahmedabad is a pretty little structure. There is no inscription to he seen in 
this monument and its date and the name of its builder cannot be ascertained. 
The building is in a good state of preservation but the top of the platform is 

F 2 
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rough aud requires to be levelled up. A narrow strip oi ground was enclosed 
around this mosque by a wire fencing some ten years ago and a stone gate was 
provided last year. The area enclosed requires to be dug doTO to the original 
level and when this is done the excavated earth should be heaped up behind the 
mosque where the earth has been scoured away by rain water. 

The JuMA Masjid, which is the largest monument at Ahmedabad, was 
constructed by Ahmadshah (1410-42). This building is in the charge of the 
Muslim Waqf Committee, and is in an excellent state of presenmtion. A feature 
of this monument, which is also noticed in certain other monuments of Ahmedabad, 
is a large cistern under the spacious court)’-ard in which rain water is collected 
for use in the dry season. A small well in the southern portion of the court- 
yard, composed of terracotta rings, like the one in the mosque of Usman referred 
to above, had lost the parapet wall and this was provided last year with funds 
supplied by the Waqf Committee. 

Among annual repair works at Ahmedabad mention may only be made of 
those effected at the Bhadr or the citadel of Ahmedabad which was constructed 
by Ahmadshah, the founder of the Mnsalman dynasty of Gujarat. Only the 
south-east portion of the citadel has now sundved and comprises a triple gate 
and a large quadrangular building known as the Palace of Azamkhan, which, 
to judge from a Persian inscription engraved upon its east gateway, was con- 
structed by Shah Jahan’s vizier of that name in the Hijra year 1047 (A. D. 1(337), 
Tin's building is, at present, in the charge of the Public Works Department and 
Its east wing is used as the Post Office, the rest of the building being occupied 
by the office of the District and Sessions Judge, The repairs carried out last 
year related to the underpinning of decayed face work. Extensive repairs are 

required at the eastern portal of the triple gate and a proper scheme is under 
preparation. 


VlEAMGAM. 

_ The htosAR Tank at Yieamgam, distant 35 miles from Ahmedabad, is an 
irregularly shaped tank averaging 1,200 feet in length by 360 feet in width 
he construction of this tank is attributed to the Chalukya king Jayasimha 
Siddharaja about tbe middle of the 12tli century A 71 TYn + n • • . 
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narrow hole runs through the siJcliaras of all the existing shrines at a uniform 
height above the floor. Tradition has it that a long rope was passed through 
these holes and when pulled at one end, simultaneously sounded a whole series 
of bells suspended from the siJcharas of all the shrines. Four larger temples, 
i.e., one in the middle of the west side, two on the south and one on the north side, 
also deserve mention. Another feature of this tank is an octagonal silt well 
through which rain water passed into the tank b}' a stone lined channel. This 
■channel is bridged over with a horizontal slab culvert of the same date as 
the tank and surmounted by a temple which was repaired in the Mahratta 
period. 

Repairs to the surrmmding wall and the platform aroimd the tank were 
taken in hand in 1926-27 and the total expenditure up to date amounts to 
Es. 23,016 out of a revised estimate of Rs. 24,965. The Yiramgam Municipality 
promised to contribute a third of the total cost of this work but so far 
■only Es. 4,500 has actually been realized from them. The work carried out 
during the year 1929-30 embraced the reconstruction with original material, as 
far as possible, of 180 feet of the surrounding wall on the south side. Further 
repairs to this wall and to the larger shrines are necessary. 


Dholka. 

Dholka is 22 miles to the south-west of Ahmedabad. The tomb of Bahlol 
Khan is believed to be the oldest monument at Dholka, but who Bahlol Khan or 
Bilal Khan, as the name is sometimes spelt, was, is not known. Extensive 
repairs were carried out to this monument in past years in accordance with ilr. 
Page’s conservation note dated June 1914. During the last year the ablution 
iiank in the courtyard of the monument was duly repaired. The debris cleared 
from the interior of the monument is lying to the south of it and the area presents 
an ugly appearance. It is not likely to be required for any repairs and might 
perhaps be disposed of by auction. The BIalav Tank, which is a somewhat 
smaller reservoir than the one at Viramgam, was also like the latter originally 
surrounded by miniature shrines. Its construction is attributed to the mother 
■of Siddharaja referred to above. The monument was declared as a protected 
-monument in 1915 but, for want of funds, it was not possible to undertake any 
special repairs to it. A detailed scheme for its conservation has recently been 
prepared by Mr. Chandra and approved by the Director General of Archteology 
in India. The Khan BIosQUE across the railway line is in a precarious condition 
■owing to the outward settlement of the west wall and to a long crack that runs 
through all the three domes. Cement tell-tales put across the crack at several 
places in 1926 have all broken, thus showing that the settlement has not yet 
-ceased. The two towers which seiwed as abutments to the now extinct screen 
of lofty arches in front of the mosque are also in a dangerous condition. The 
little pavilion on the top of the southern tower was repaired a couple of years 
a^o but its inner or north face at the springing of the missing arches is much 

-dilapidated. 
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CHAMPAIfEE. 

CiiAMPAKER is a veiy ancient citjn In Hindu times it apjjarently 
occupied tlie hill Imown as Pavagadli and the areas round about it. The city 
was conquered in HS4 by Abul Path Mahmud of Gujarat who founded a ucav 
city of his own which he called Mahniudabad, and surrounded it with a high 
stone wall with four gates. This is manifest from two Persian inscriptions 
engraved upon the east or Godhra Gate and the south or Halol Gate. Champaner 
continued to be the political capital of Gujarat till the death of Bahadurshah 
in 1536. About a dozen other buildings, besides the citadel wail and its gates, 
have survived. During the year under report special or current repairs were 
carried out to the Godhka or east gate, the citadel wall, Gebalshah’s well, the 
Makdavi or the Custom House, the Juma Masjid, the Khajuei Mosque, the 
gates on the Pavagadli Hill and the Lila Gumbad. The work at Champaner 
is being carried out in accordance with an estimate amounting to Rs. 1,05,223 
and the total expenditure already incuiTed amounts to Rs. 90,090. During the 
last four or five years the average annual allotment has been about Rs. 3,000. 
The Godhra gate to which an outer gate surrounded by brick walls and a stone 
barbican wall were added in the Mabratta period, rvas in a verj’’ ruined condition 
and the rillage traffic passed right through the west side instead of through 
the inner gate on the north. The -work carried out during tlie last year is exem- 
plified in Plate Til, c and slimvs the reconstruction of the Avail adjoining the 
middle gateway on the north side, together wdbh the entrance of the staircase 
behind it, on the ground and first floors. The guard room in front of it had 
completely perished. The loose dehris was cleared away and the platform and 
the pillar bases put in order. The west ivall facing the towm is under repair. 
A large hall adjoining this gateway on the south side and measuring 105'xo7M 
mternaliy was partially explored during the year 1928-29 and yielded a large 
mass of coats of mail, several pieces of cannon and cannon balls of stone and 
u'on. This work has now been completed but massive block's of concrete terrac- 
ing from the roof fill the hall from one end to the other. These ivill be cleared 
away m due course. Similar operations have been extended to the north of 
the Godhra gate inside the citadel wall and have revealed two oriffinal drains 
which W'llI now again be utilized for carrying off rain ivater and the sullaae of 
the town winch had hitherto passed through the Godhra Gate. The outer 
wall of the citadel on the south side was hidden under a thick layer of dehris 
which rose at places to nine to ten feet above the original level of the groimT ‘ 
A strip of ground some 30 feet in width w'as freed from this dehris over a leimth 
of some 300 jaicls and revealed dwellings of the mahratta period. A feature°of 
these dwellings was a numher of large sized earthen jars buried in the ground for 
the storage of water corn, etc. One of the rooms contained an undergrounrchaml 
must l»v. loon ,, a, tT boM . 
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■walls on the east side. The date of this culvert is not known. The road 
leading to this culvert from the south gate of the citadel has also been roughly 
levelled. In ancient times this must have been one of the principal roads 
leading from the city of Mahmud to the ancient Hindu city. Hot far from the 
culvert was found a large earthen jar which contained a small iron-amdl, a thick 
chisel and a small copper coin. By the side of this was a lamp attached to a 
vertical iron rod, by which it was fixed in the ground. The conservation of 
Shahr-ki-Masjid or Bohra-ki-Masjid (Plate VII, a and 6) inside the citadel 
which has been in progress for several years is all but complete. All that 
now remains to be done to this monument is the restoration of the uppermost 
•course of the retaining wall of the platform in front of the mosque and the replace- 
ment in their original positions of a number of Tcangura stones, roof spouts and 
other members which are lying about the site. A little clearance to the east 
of the platform is also necessary and, if funds are available, the flight of steps on 
the north side of the platform might also be repaired. These stejrs are supported 
upon a hollow chamber which was used as a guard room or for other pm’poses. 
Other works carried out at Champaner included petty repairs to the colonnaded 
chamber, known as the JIandavi near the centre of the citadel ; four of the 
gates on the Pavagadh Hill, where roofs were made watertight and bulging 
portions of the walls rebuilt in plumb ; the Jtoia Masjid, one of the finest mos- 
ques in Gujarat where portions of corridors were freed fronr debris. A covered 
undergroimd passage or dram (Plate VII, d) which rmis along three sides of 
the Lila Gumbad Mosque was partially cleared out. This passage is 8 feet wide, 
lined with walls of cut stones and covered over with a roof of flat slabs. The 
exact piu’pose of this structure will only be known when its excavation is completed. 
Enclosed within tliree sides of this passage to the north of the platform of the 
mosque is a line of three tiny undergroimd chambers with staircases which might 
have been solitary chambers for meditation {hliilimt-lcliana). Only one of these 
chambers has so far been excavated. The Juma Masjid, built by Mahmud 
in A. H. 1508-09, is decorated with some of the finest candngs met with in any 
of the monuments of this period. Two or three roof panels in the central bay of 
the prayer chamber which have been partially freed from a thick coat of chunam, 
are particularly rich and beautiful. The last year witnessed the completion 
(Plate VIII, a, b) of the preservation of another interesting monument at Cham- 
paner. This is the Khajuri Masjid. This work was begim some nine years 
ago and has cost Rs. 4,581. The repairs carried out last year consisted in the rebuilding 
of the minaret at the north corner up to the roof of the prayer chamber. How 
much higher it originally was is not known. Ho more repairs are now needed 
except the reflxing of one or two cJiJiajja slabs and one or two other small items, 
but' these can be carried out from the grant for current repairs. Nine warning 
notices were provided to some of the principal monuments at Champaner. 

Kankaispur. 

The temple at Kankastur in the District of Panch Mahals was first visited 
by Mr. Page in Hovember 1914 and notified as a protected monument in 1915. 
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The temple consists of three shrines of equal size, disposed in a line from nortli 
to south and each preceded by its own separate domed mandajja. They stand 
upon a common platform on the north side of which stands hy itself a fourth 
shrine of similar size. The triple temple was dedicated to Siva but the three 
lingams which were originally worshipped in its three shrines, have long since 
been removed and are now said to be installed in a modern temple Imown as 
Jalesvara Mahadeva at the same village. The separate shrine was, to judge 
from the sculptures in situ on its walls or excavated in dehris around it, devoted 
to the cidt of Vishnu. Among the sculptures referred to, special mention may 
be made of an image of the Narasimha incarnation of Vishnu, about to destroy 
the demon Hiranyakasipu who is caught in the bent leg of the deity. Prahlada,- 
the pious son of the Demon, is standing in a reverential attitude to the right of 
the deity. Another sculpture shows four-armed Brahma very similar in style 
to an image from Java now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Other sculptures on 
this and the three Saiva shrines represent other Brahmanical deities, including 
Kalld, amourous couples, etc. The Vishnu shrine is constructed, up to the roof,, 
of a somewhat redder hind of stone and the sculptures belonging to tbis shrine 
can he easily distinguished from those fallen from the Saiva temple. Several' 
lintels, capitals and piOars of the triple temple were reset or repaired in accordance 
with Mr. Page s recommendations several years ago. The platform and the 
lower portions of the shrines which were buried imder their own debris, were- 
exposed in 1928-29 at a cost of Es. 600 and during the last year the retaiuing 
wall of the platform was rebuilt. Several other pillars and doorways of the 
shrines are, however, out of plumb and a number of stones found in the dehris 
can be restored to their original positions. 


Begampur. 

An important wmrk of special repair carried out during the year under 
report was that at the Begam’s tomb at the village of Begampur or Ghodeshvar 
situated 2S miles south-west of Sholapur. The Begam who lies buried in this 
tomb, accoidmg to the Sholapur Gazetteer, page 411, was a daughter of the 
ilughal long Aurangzeb who died when her father was camping at Brahmapuri 
on the opposite side of the river Bhima on the left bank of which the tomb is 
situated. The tomb stands in the centre of a large open courtyard surroimded 
y a high battlemeuted wall with a number of bastions. The main entrance 
s on e east side and a mosque stands inside the west wall of the enclosure 
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and tiie mosq^ue. A number of modern bouses to the east of the monument 
which obstruct the full view of it have to be removed and the acquisition proceed- 
ings are in progress. 

The only other works that deserve mention were the removal of trees from 
before the Buddhist Caves at Kondane and from the walls of the fort at Badami, 
District Bijapur. the clearance of loose stones and debris from aroimd the Tombs 
of the Faruqi Kings of Thalner, repairs to the compound wall of the Suvali 
TEMPLE at Badami and repairs to the compound wall of the tomb to the north of 
Mirza Isa Khan’s Tomb at Tatta, which had been washed away by rain. Men- 
tion should also be made here of some interesting clearance work carried out at 
the Jaina Cave Temples in the Tankai ' Hill at Ankai, six miles south from 
Manniad Station. One of the Jaina images found in the debris is illustrated 
(Plate VI, /). On grounds of palecography these images are attributable to 
about the 11th century A. D. Eepairs to bastion No. 10 of Vijayadurg 
Fort, District Eatnagiri, for which a sum of Es. 5,000 had been allotted during 
the past year could not be taken in hand as the Executive Engineer in charge 
was of opinion that it would be economical and convenient to do the whole 
work at a stretch. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

By Mr. M. H. Kuraishi. 

In the Central Circle a sum of Es. 56,965^ inclusive of agency charges, was 
expended on the conservation of ancient monuments in the year imder review. 
Of this sum Es. 28,995® were spent in the Bihar and Orissa Province, viz., 
Es. 24,477 on Special Eepairs (non-recurring charges), Es. 4,618 on Annual 
Eepairs (recurring charges) and Es. 2,180 on the acquisition of a site for explora- 
tion. The residue of Es. 27,970 was spent in the Central Provinces where 
Es. 15,328 went to Special Eepairs and Es. 12,642 to Annual Repairs. 

The grants for the two Provinces were Rs. 30,284 and Rs. 28,424 respect- 
ively ; and the sums that were allowed to lapse unutilized were thus Es. 1,289 
and Es. 454. 

With the exception of the operations at Nalanda in Bihar, which were carried 
out bj^ the Archasological Superintendent direct, all conservation work in the 
Central Circle was done through the agency of the Public Works Department, 
an additional charge of Rs. 23 per cent, in the Bibar and Orissa Province and 
Es. 30 per cent, in the Central Provinces on the estimated cost of the work being 
paid by the Archaeological Department for this serrdce. 

Nalanda. 

On the conservation of the excavated remains at Nalanda an aUotraent of 
Es. 5,000 was spent in full. The repairs carried out are detailed below. 

* Inclutles Rs. 2,180 spent on acquiring the ancient mound of Chankigarh in Bihar against an allot- 
ment of Rs. 2,750. 

= Includes expenditure on Nalanda (Rs. 5,000), on Municipal taxes paid for Arrah House (Es. 429), and on the 
uniforms, belts and badges for the Arohreologioal choirlddars (Rs. 272) incurred by the Archocological Superinten- 
dent direct. 

G 
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Monastery Site No. 1. The huUc of the repair work needed at this Monas- 
tery had been finished in the previous years as described in those reports. The 
only conservation work carried out during the current year consisted of relaying 
with fresh concrete the floors of all the cells and verandahs in the north half of 
the uppermost structure, pro^dding a drain in front of the cells for carrying oft 
rain water from the cells and verandahs down into the north-west comer of the 
lowest level courtyard, and watertightening ivith concrete concealed beneath 
brick hearting in mud the tops of all such walls of the uppermost structure as 
had not been so treated previously. 

Before the introduction of reinforced concrete lintels in the conservation 
work at Nalanda, later structures above, and projecting beyond the line of, the 
earlier ones were supported on rail iron cantilevers. As these cantilevers are 
exposed to the weather and are thus liable to rust, they have been encased in 
concrete. 

■A-s in Monastery No. 1, most of the conservation work needed at Stupa Site 
No. 3 had been done duiing the previous years, and the folio-wing minor works 
alone were carried out this year ; The little image-c/iabwiro on the top of the 
slupa-mound was repaired in accordance with the plaster indications existing on 
its south side. 

The out face of the original hearting that rises above the 6th stfqm stair on 
the north side of the mound was underpinned with new briclis in lime mortar. 

The pavements of the 5th stiipa along the east front and of the 6th stvpa 
along the north front were relaid with concrete with a sufficient fall to facilitate 
flow of rain water into the new drains. 

The tops of a few of the small votive stupas around the main stiipa mound 
which awaited attention were made watertight with concrete sloped slightly 
from the centre to the circumference and finished ofi with brick hearting in 
mud. 

Conservation work at Monastery No. 4 was taken up mainly ivith a view 
to pro\admg drainage for rain water accumulatiug in the site, both on the upper 
and the lower levels exposed. The floors of the cells and verandahs in the 
south half of this monastery were rclaid with lime concrete with a slope to drain 
away rain water down into the courtyard of the upper level structure. This 
courtyard was also relaid with 6" of lime concrete on a 3" soling of rammed brick 
bats with a proper slope to allow rain water to escape towards the north-west 
comer where an old drain exists in the parapet wall of the east verandah. The 
cells of the lower level structure in the north half also received similar treatment- 
T!ie two separate stairs of different periods in the south-west corner of the monas- 
ter}' were repaired and pro%’ided with new concrete treads. The debris between 
these two stairs were raked out and replaced by a concrete retaining wall about 
3 feet thick in the door opening belon^g to the earlier stair. The landings 
of the lower stair were suitably repaired. 

The collapsed walls of the cells on the cast side of the courtyard of Monas- 
tery .Annexe Site No. 5 Lad been repaired in the previous year. During the 
year under report repair and underpimiiug of the walls of the cells facing the 
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courtyard, and of the corbel-headed doors between the cells and the lintel- 
headed door openings into the verandahs in front of them were taken in hand and 
finished. After these necessary repairs, the tops of the walls were laid with 
concrete, concealed beneath brick hearting in mud, to drain direct into the 
verandah, and where this was not possible drainage was provided through the 
cross walls of the cells. Two original old drains running parallel, west to east, 
across this site were discovered during the course of excavation. These have 
been repaired and are being used again for the purpose of draining the monas- 
tery. The verandah floor of this monastery has also been relaid vith fresh 
concrete ; and the brick paving of the courtyard with new bricks of the same size 
as the old where necessary. 

In Monastery Site No. 6 which shows two different periods of occupation, 
the cell walls and enclosing w^aUs had aU been repaired and made watertight by 
the end of the previous year. During the year imder report the damaged con- 
crete floors of the cells and verandahs of the upper level structure exposed in the 
south half of this monastery, were relaid in concrete noth a slope towards the 
earlier verandahs in the north half to facilitate drainage of rain water through a 
drain made in the north-east corner of the lower structure. The floors of all 
the cells in the north half of the Monastery, where the lower level has been exposed, 
were similarly relaid with concrete and new drains cut in their cross walls to 
facilitate drainage towards the same corner. The brick pavings of both the 
upper and lower courts were very badly shattered and pot-holed. These were 
taken up in their entirety and replaced ivith new pavings laid in the same way and 
with bricks of the same size as the old (Plate IX, c). 

Two sets of long cooldng clmlhas, one in the west and the other in the east 
half of the upper courtyard which had been let into the original parang and were 
very much damaged, have been thoroughly repaired, and drains have been provided 
to prevent accumulation of rain water therem. The subsidiary shrine in the 
middle of the upper level court, close to the parapet of the south verandah, and 
the low cJiabutra in front of the main east sanctum on the lower court, which is 
decorated with a series of squat pilasters, have both been thoroughly repaired 
and made watertight with concrete concealed beneath rough hearting. A con- 
crete retaining wall vdth a rough face was constructed along the cut edge of the 
brick paving of the upper court in order to retain it in position and to indicate 
the height of the debris which separated the upper court from the lower. The 
upper structure of the well in the north-west comer of the courtyard was repaired 
to match the old work, and the overhanging portion was supported on concrete 
lintels and rail iron cantilevers on the north, east and south — so that both later 
and earlier structures are now exposed to view. Suitable repairs were also 
carried out to the subsidiarj^ shrine structure in the middle of the earlier court- 
yard, backing against the north verandah parapet, and the debris beneath the 
iater structures of the same raked out and replaced by concrete. Some under- 
pinning, how'ever, still remains to be done to this structure. 

The cell walls of the uppermost stmcture in Monastery No. 7 and the 
enolosino' walls along the north and, in part along the east, sides of the buildings 
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were tiulfc up and the tops of about half the cell walls made watertight in the 
previous year. During the year under review the south, west and the remainder 
of the east enclosing walls were built up approximately to the height of the cell 
walls attached to them, and the remaining half of the cell walls together 
with all the enclosing walls made watertight with a layer of concrete in the usual 
manner (Plate IX, a). The magnitude of the work involved in these repairs 
vnll be appreciated when it is stated that the enclosing walls of this Monastery 
measure 200 feet one way and 170 feet the other and range between 8 and 10 feet 
in thickness. 

The main structure of the Monastery which was found in a dilapidated 
condition has been built up again on the old foundations in conformity 'with the 
evidences existing in situ. 

Brick jiaking. Por the repairs referred to above about 80,000 bricks of 
the special large “Gupta” sizes, 16"xl0" and 12"x8", were made and burnt 
on the site by the Archaeological Superintendent at a cost averaging about Rs. 20 
per thousand ; and the ecpiivalent of some 116 cubic feet of reinforced concrete 
lintels was also constructed at a cost of 14 annas per cubic foot. 


Rajgib. 

At Raotgir the work of special repairs pro\’ided in the original estimate of 
Es. 4,853 (including agency charges) was carried to completion this year at a 
total cost of Rs. 4,846. The allotment for the current year amounted to Rs. 1,065 
(exclusive of agency charges) and the expenditure to Rs. 1,059. The chief item 
of work done during the year under review consisted of replacing fallen stones 
over the walls and bastions flanldng the south gate of the Port wall of “New 
Eajgir, which is situated immediately opposite the Dak Bungalo'W, and over 
a small length of the zigzag wall at the foot of the Eatnagiri Hill (Plate IX, d). 
Besides, debris and jungle were removed from the immediate vicinity of these 
walls, and a short length of the coping of the barrier wall enclosing tbe shell 
inscription was also repaired. 


nOHTAS. 


Spccml repair works pro\dded for in the two sanctioned estimates of 
Es. 21,170 and Rs. 7,113 (including agency charges) respectively for less urgent 
and urgent repairs to the Port and Monih.ients at Rohtas were brought to 
completion during the year under report. On the occasion of the Archiuological 
Supcruitendcnts %usit however it was found that several other items of Lrk 
were also more or less necessary and two supplementary estimates were therefore 
prepared h> the Public Modes Department and approved by the Archeological 
Supenntendent. One of these estimates amounted to Rs. 2,111 and provided 

for the dismaiillmg and reconstruction of three of the oriel balconies of the^PaW 
the other for Es. 4.107, provided for a number of minor repairs at severll o he 
other important monuments iu the Port. Thus concrete has been laid 
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many of the principal walls in the palace to prevent rain water lodging near them 
or being absorbed in their foundations ; debris and rubbish have been removed 
irom the courtyards and their original concrete pavements exposed ; new drains 
have been cut in several of the walls to facilitate easy flow of rain water from the 
courts ; cracks and crevices have been filled in with cement ; roofs and wall 
tops ha>e been made watertight and stone parnalas have been provided on the 
roofs. And it must be said to the credit of the Executive Engineer that most of 
this work has been done out of the savings in the original estimates of Rs. 21,179 
and Rs. 7,113. 

The total expenditure on the conservation work in progress at Rohtasgarh 
during the year under report was Rs. 11,033 {including agency charges) of 
which the local Government generously contributed Rs. 2,561. The work is in 
progress and is expected to be completed next j'ear. 


Sassaeam. 

A sum of Rs. 481 (excluding agency charges) was allotted during the year 
under review for numerous small but necessary repairs to the important SuRi 
Monuments at Sassaeam against a sanctioned estimate of Rs. 3,883. Out of 
this allotment a sum of Rs. 476 only was spent up to the end of March, 1930. 
The work is in progress. A hghtning conductor was provided at the Tomb of 
Hasan Khan Suei, father of the Emperor Sher Shah Suri, at a cost of Rs. 159 
(excluding agency charges) against an allotment of Rs. 162. 


RajMahal. 

A sum of Rs. 1,960 against an allotment of Rs. 2,000 (exclusive of agency 
■charges) was spent in Rajmahal on the special repair works provided for in the 
sanctioned estimate of Rs. 4,458 for the preservation of ancient monuments 
there. The principal items of work carried out comprised the breaking up and 
removing of the large masses of debris which were lying about in the ruined 
northern half of the prayer chamber of the Jum.\ Masjid at Hadaf ; the spread- 
ing of rmrum on the floor of the whole of the prayer chamber *, and the excava- 
ting of the tank in the centre of its courtyard besides some underpinning and 
filling in of cracks and crevices here and there. The chief item of work in the 
estimate is the construction of three substantial buttresses against the north 
wall of the central hall 'of the prayer chamber and this is expected to be taken 
in hand next year. 


CoLGONG. 

A sum of Rs. 940 against an allotment of Rs. 943 (excluding agency charges) 
was expended on the construction of cement steps for providing easy access to the 
Rock Temple at Colgong which is situated on the top of a hillock in the middle 
of the Ganges. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

By Mr. 31. H. Kttraishi. 

Bubhakpub. 

Structural repairs to tlie Tome op Nabie Shah at Buehakpub baving been 
completed bj tlie end of the pierdous year, the gi’ound around it and tbe Tomb 
OF Abie Shah in the same compound was levelled and dressed between tbe graves 
and tbe projectuig ruins ; debris from tbe mosgue to the west, and tbe dalans 
to tbe south of Nadir Sbab’s tomb was removed ; and two mango and two nim 
trees were planted m tbe compound. Eurtber, tbe modern opening in tbe north 
ciiciohure wall was built up and tbe original entrance gateway at tbe extreme 
west end of tbe enclosure cleared of debris and re-opened for use and provided with 
a wicket gate to prevent stray cattle from getting inside. This work was com- 
pleted at a cost of Es. 1,189 (exclusive of agency charges) against an allotment 
of Rs. 1,214. A sum of Es. 1,145 (exclusive of agency charges) against an allot- 
ment of Es. 1,191 was expended during tbe year under review on tbe Tomb of 
Shah Shuja' also at Eurbanpur. The principal measures of consen^ation. carried 
out were tbe construction of a retaining wall in order to prevent the soutli-west 
corner of tbe compound wall being undermined by an extension of tbe neigh- 
bouring nullah, and the protusion of an approach road over tbe nullah to tbe 
original entrance gateway in tbe south side which has been re-opened for use. 
Tbe modern opeuuig in tbe north wall has been built up. The work provided 
for in the estimate has now been completed. 


Dhotka. 

Tbe disintegrated outer facing of tbe stone masonry of tbe Mahadeo Temple 
at Dhotba in the Buldana District was coated, during tbe year, with parafbn 
paste in petrol in order to arrest further decay of tbe stone surfaces. Tbe 
worl: was completed at an expenditure of Es. 1,323 against a sanctioned Special 
Eepair estimate of Es. 1,379 exclusive of agency charges. 

Sindkhed. 

On the conservation of tbe Mahadeo Temple at Sindkhed Raja hi the 
Buldaua District, Bcrar, a sum of Rs. 1,684 was expended against a sanctioned 
Special Eepair estimate of Es. 1,693, excluding agency charges. The roof was 
reterraced with fresh lime concrete; the edge and missing cornice of tbe stone 
chabiitra around the temple and the greater part of tbe parapets of the teiHD? 
walls were restored and tbe existing portion thereof rendered watertight. A coimi*^ 
of gaps in the dome ol tbe sanctum wore closed and teak-wood doors nroril l 
in the three openings on tJ,e north, east and south sides. This temide is h't 
m Muliammadaji stylo with dome.s and arches. 




At Lonae m the Buldaua, District tbe columnar porch i)ioiectbio tvr 
™I1 o! Ao h„„, and rebuilt 
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■tlie old members re-used iii their original positions ; and the glidt stairs, wherever 
they were simk, were made good. The total cost of these operations was Es. 1,208 
■against a sanctioned estimate of Rs. 2,213 excluding agency charges. The work 
is in progress. 


Ellichptjr. 

The conservation work executed at Ellichpue comprised the watertighteu- 
iiig of the roofs of the DuUia, Jiwanpura and Haripura gates of Nawab Ismail 
Khan’s city wall, and of the tops of the bastions and adjoining stone walls attached 
to these g<ates ; the underpinning with similar masonry or fillhig in with concrete 
of the deeper gaps in the contiguous brick walls ; the supporting of the lower 
portion of an overhanghig stair at the east end and an arched opening over the 
west end of the Dulha gate on masonr}' piers ; the reterracing of the floors, 
and watertightening of the broken ends of the overhanging semi-domes of the 
oriel balconies of the Hauz Katora building ; the filling in of all cracks and 
< 3 revices to stojr leakage of rainwater; and the removal of rubbish and jungle 
from all protected monuments and from their near vicinity. These works were 
successfully completed at an expenditure of Rs. 2,832 against a sanctioned 
special repair estimate of Rs. 2,837 excluding agency charges. 

Chanda Fort. 

The Special Repair work in 2 )rogress at the east end bastion of the Bagab 
Khirki at Chanda has been completed at a total cost of Rs. 1,045 against a 
sanctioned estimate of Rs. 1,700 (including agency charges). The expenditure 
during the year under review was Rs. 793. All the -wider cracks in the bastion 
wall have been filled in with cement concrete, the masonry being further strength- 
ened with bond-stones placed across the cracks at intervals of four to five feet; 
the damaged pavement on the top of the bastion has also been treated -with 
hydraulic lime in concrete thus maldng the structure 2 )erfectly watertight. In 
the Chor kJdrIci of the fort walls, the southern pier of the archway had been 
considerably damaged by the wheels of bullock carts taldng a sudden turn near 
the Khirld. To prevent further injury uiiright fender stones have been promded 
at each of the eroded corners of the gate jamb at a cost of Rs. 87 (including 
agency charges) against a sanctioned estimate of the same amount. 


BENGAL. 

By Mr. K. N. Dihshit. 

Paharpur. 

The total amount spent on the conservation of monuments m Bengal during 
the year was Rs. 26,191 and the largest single work was the special repairs to the 
Great Temple and Monastery at Paharpur which cost Rs. 5,500. In the 
main temple the dilapidated walls of the eastern and southern rnandajja and 
nntehaamber were dismantled and rebuilt in cement mortar and rendered water- 
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tight. The walls of the circumambulating passage on the second floor outside 
the mandafas were completely renovated and with the exception of a little 
portion of the verandah wall on the north-east and north-west, the entire temple 
is now in a structurally sound condition (Plate VIII, c, d). In the monastic 
quadrangle, the work of repairing the more ornate brick pedestals in the cells 
on the western, northern and eastern sides was also undertaken during the year. 

Garci. 

Among other items of conservation the most important is the work at the 
temple at Garni on which Rs. 1,094 were spent during the year. The temple- 
is in the heart of the milage about 6 miles from Asansol junction, and its main 
interest is that it is the only extant example in Bengal of a stone temple with a 
curved cornice roof of the peculiar Bengali style. The date of the temple is 
nnknown, but obviously it cannot be older than the 17th century. The plinth 
of the temple which is 28 feet square was in a state of disrepair and attempts 
were made to restore it to its former state by uncovering the buried portion and 
restoring the missing slabs on a proper concrete bedding. The main work 
consisted of repairing the side walls and the comice facing after carefully dis- 
mantling the portion out of plumb. In the main shrine which consists of a 
sanctum, 12' 0" by 5' 5", flanked by -fcwo small chambers, the hemispherical roof 
in the centre was cleared of jungle and the domical portion at the top repaired 
by replacing missing stones. The sand-stone used in the old building was 
apparently obtained from the quarry near by in the bed of a stream and material 
from the same source has also be,en utilized for the purpose of repairs. 

Tribeki. 

At the Mosque of Zaear Knto Ghazi at Triebni, which is one of the earliest 
Muslim monuments of Bengal, special repairs were conducted at a cost of Es, 1,860- 
during the year. The main work done was the strengthening and waterbighten- 
ing of the domes which had not so far been -taken up o-wing to the fear that they 
might collapse if any such work were attempted. Happily, however, no such 
contingency, occurred as the domes had been very carefully protected by strono- 
centering at the sofflt. ° 


Bagerhat. 

At the Shatgnmbaz Mosque at Bagerhat in the Khuha District which is 
one of the most frequented and well preserved mosques in Bengal, the floor was 
repaired during the year by furnishing a new brick-on-edge flooring in place- 

of the old one. A total of Es. 2,996 was expended before the end of the financial 
year. 


The Gmm_ Gateway at Gaur which is a 15th Century structure belougiu. 
to the original inner palace enclosure and which was superseded by the " 

gateway in the Mughal period has been converted into a small Iseum l.ZZ. 
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to the antiquities found at Gaur and in the neighbourhood. The total cost of 
the project was Rs. 1,029 -which included the cost of pedestals, expanded metal 
■windows and doorways, and the removal of the antiquities from the store at 
Malda. It -will henceforth be possible for the -visitors to study the moveable 
antiquities from Gaur in their natural surroundings. 

ViSHNUPUR. 

At ViSHNTJPUR two more interesting monuments were added to those already 
preserved at this ancient capital. One of these is an attractive little stone 
CHARIOT 10 feet square at the base, which is at present lying neglected very 
close to the stone gateway at the Vishnupnr Fort. The other is a temple called 
the Patpue Temple situated near the Erishnabandh tank. The temple is a 
well preserved and typical example of the Vishnupnr style. It consists of a 
central shrine 8' 6" square, a verandah 4' broad running all along the sides and 
small cells at the corners. The open platform on which the temple stands is at 
present hea-vil}” overgrown -with trees and jimgle. The necessary measures of 
conservation for these two monuments have been planned and will be shortly 
■taken in hand. 


ASSAM. 

By 31r, K. N. Bikshit. 

In the Pro-vince of Assam out of the total expenditure of Rs. 11,279, a sum 
of Rs. 3,213 was spent on special repairs. These included the conservation of 
the ruined Gupta Temple at Dah Parbatiya. An antiquity of outstanding 
importance here is the beautiful door frame TOth figures of Ganga and Yamuna 
on the door jambs. Repairs executed at this temple consisted of levelling, 
dressing and fencing. 

The Siva Temple at Nigriting which is about 16 miles from Jorhat, the 
headquarters of the Sibsagar District, was ‘In hand for conservation during the 
year and Rs. 764 were spent. The present temple perched on the top of a hiUock 
is of the usual Ahom style, but there was imdoubtedly an earlier temple slightly 
later in date than the Bamuni hiU temples at Tezpur or about the ll-12th century 
A. D. The stones of the older temple have been an-anged on the slope leading 
to the present temple. The latter is dedicated to Siva and has subsidiary 
shrines dedicated to Vishnu, De-vi, Surya and Ganesa. All these shrines except 
the last were repaired diuing the year, and the old hanging brick-work at the 
soffit of the domes was supported by modem timber scaffoldings. Debris has 
been removed from the site of the temple all around and the channel for carrying 
away the sacred ablution water extended to the compoimd wall. Patch repairs 
were also done to the spire of the temple -where it meets the roof of the ante- 
chamber. 

In the District of Sibsagar, the principal centre of conservation in Assam, 
the main works done during the year were repairs to the Ahom Raja’s palace 
at Garhgaon and to the Devidole and Bishnudole TempleS at Gaurisagar. 

H 
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At the former, steps leading to the upper terraces were repaired and the parapets 
on the upper floors were renewed. A programme of special repairs is in hand at 
the three temples at Gaurisagar which have undergone considerable deteriora- 
tion. 

The main temple in tiiis group is dedicated to the goddess (Devidole), just 
as the main temple at Sibsagah is dedicated to Siva and that at Jaysagab to 
Vishnu. The panels on the walls of these temples represent a bewildering 
variety of images of gods and goddesses, in which the new-fonnd zeal of the Ahom 
princes of the eighteenth century, then fully converted to the Hindu faith, found 
expression. In the main temple of Gageisagae, most of the sculptured panels 
represent images of goddesses (Plate XXXVl, d), which are fast jdelding to the 
destructive effect of the climate of Assam. Bats are a veritable nuisance at the 
mam .shrine of this temple and repeated attempts will he necessary to dii\e 
them out. The Bishnudole temple has huge crachs in the walls of the main 
shriue which are being treated by grouting cement uith hrich metal in the heart- 
ing and providing facing brickwork in cement with recessed pointing. 

Four groups of monolithic monuments in the north Cachar hills, protected 
at the instance of Mr. J. P. Mills, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Cachar, serve as 
a reminder of the variety of anthropological material in this province of the 
North-Eastern Frontier of the Indian Empire. The foitr groups are Imowu as 
the Derabera, Khartong, Boloson and Kobak groups, res 2 rectively, of which the 
third contains as many as 400 stones of which over 100 are .still intact. Some 
of these must he imdoubtedly of great antiquity, as the accumulation of soil 
.around them amounts to as much as 5 feet. They have not come into the hands 
of the Department too soon, as they have already suffered considerable damage 
from fire, rvild animals and cattle and last but not least from the hands of 
alroriginal Christian converts, who have recently split up one of the finest monoliths 
to make a tombstone. 

The last protected monuments on the Eastern Frontier tract are an inscribed 
stone pillar in the compound of the Political Officer which contains a record of a 
treaty between the Mishmis and the Ahom king, and some guns kept in the 
Pohtic.al Officer’s house. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

By Mr. A. H. Longlmrst, 

A sum of Rs. 31,418 was allotted for conservation works in the Madras 
Presidency, out of which Es. 28,689-12-0 was spent. Es. 000 was prodded 
for similar works in Coorg and Es. 369-2-0 was utilised. 

A sum of Es. 4,351-3-0 was spent on Special Repairs to the followiim monu- 
ments :~-Asoka’s Rock Insceiption at Jatjgada, Ganjam Poet, Bhavawa- 
EAYANA TeJIPLE at B.VPATLA, IflLL FOET at GOOTY, SCHWARTZ ChGECH at 
Taat-toee, Dutch CEJtETBRr at Megapataji, Prestok’s Battery at Teichin- 
OPOLY and Mahal at Gukra-vikonda. A large slab G'x6' fully inscribed in 
Telugu- Kannada characters of about the 7th or 8th century A. D. which was 
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found l 3 *ing half buried at the village called Yelligallu in the hladanapalle 
Taluk of the Chittoor District was removed to Gurramkonda Mahal for preserva- 
tion. As it was found necessary to protect this slab from rain and sun, a shed 
ivith terrace roofing was constructed and it is now well protected. The inscriii- 
tion refers to the Vaiduinba King Gaiida Trinetra and belongs to not later than 
the eighth century. 

A sum of Rs. 560 was spent on Special Repairs to the Fort at Ganj.vm 
added to the List of Ancient Monuments conserved by the Central Government 
in the year 1928. According to the Ganjam District Manual dated 1SS2, the 
fort was commenced in 1768 by Mr. Edward Cotsfort. the first Resident in 
Ganjam. Until 1815 Ganjam continued to be the headquarters of the district 
and a military statiorr, but in that j’^ear it was visited by an epidemic of fever which 
almost depopulated the place and led to its total abandonment in favour of 
Berhampore. The picturesque ruins cf the old fort which once contained .some 
really fine buildings and the roofless barracks and old parade ground, are all 
that remain of this once important station of the Hon’ble East India 
Company. The fort faces the sea on the east side and commands the river on 
the south. At a short distance to the north situated on what appears to have 
been a pleasant maidan, now cultivated, is an interesting old cemeterj^ enclosed 
by a brick and plaster compound wall with a small iron gate on the north side. 
It contains some interesting tombs and quaint monuments which are fully 
described in the “ List oj Inscriptions on Tombs and Monuments in Madras." 
Vol. 11, pages 209-212. 

Necessary repairs such as rebuilding the fallen portions of the ramparts and 
the side walls of the Hill Fort at Gooty were executed dirrhig the year. This 
hill fortress is at a distance of nearly 3 miles on the South-East of Gooty Eailwav 
station. Rampart walls built of granite with occasional bastions encircle the 
cluster of 3 hills. The only entrance in the midst of the fortifications below, 
faces the North-East. There are several gatewa 3 's one above the other, all ol 
Hindu construction originall 3 ’’, but with ornajnental plaster w'ork in the Saracenic 
st 3 de subsequent to the Muhammadan possession of it. No accurate information 
is available about the date of construction, but it has to be inferred that it was 
in existence during 973 A. D. {Epigrajdiia Indica, Vol. V, page ISO). It was 
Krishna Deva Raja of Yizianagar (1509-30) who improved the fortification^ 
below\ The Mahratta chiefs as well as Haidar and Tippu held it for a time until 
the British got possession of it. The fort is no^v in a good state of preservation. 

Special Repairs amounting to Rs. 771 were carried to the Schwartz Church 
in Tanjoee. This chinch w'as built by Schwartz m 1779 and is the property of 
S. P. G. General Munro assisted Schwartz to raise the mone 3 ^ for the building 
and laid the foundation stone on March 10th, 1779. The Memorial tablet b}- the 
sculptor Flaxman R. A., lepresenting Sarabhoji’s visit is a fine ivork of art that 
any church might be proud of. His Excellenc 3 ’' the Yicero 3 ^ inspected the monu- 
ment during the wuuter of 1929. The church is used for worship by the members 
of Anghcan church (S. P. G.). Special Repairs amounting to Rs. 708 were also 
carried out to the fallen compound wall of the tombs of the Old Dutch Cemetery 
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u flit, above-mentioued works, tbe usual annual lepalis 

at Nagapatam. the ruined capital of tbe Viziauagar dynasty, Mamal- 

mre camea out at Hamp , Pagodas ” famous for its wonderful 

™ roctc™ Inuments and tbe great eortbess of Gingee wMcb 

“i. tbe possession o£ 4e Fr».cb and a large number of otber protee- 


ted monuments. , . , 

Eesidential ^ositers for the Arelieological OvorsoM m 

Knins sreio oonstmoted doling the year at a cost ot Ms. J 


charge of tbe Hampi 
404-9-0. 


BURMA. 

Btj Mans. Charles Duroiselle, 

During tbe year under report a sum of Es. 41,714 including agency charges 
was expended on the conservation of ancient monuments in the Burma Circle. 
This sum was divided as follows : — 

Special Repau-s carried out by tlie Public Works Department 
Annual Repair and Maintenance works carried out by the Public Works 

Department 

Annual Repair and Maintenance works carried out by the Archaeological 

Department .....••••• 

Worlcs, i.e., oonstrnction of civil buildings carried out by the Public 

Works Department 

The special repairs executed by the Public Works Department consisted in (1) 
the* continuation and completion of the conservation work at the Lawkananda 
Pagoda near Thiyipyitsaya village, Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 387, (2) the Paija- 
tlion-zu Temple at Min-nan-the village. Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 2,596, (3) provid- 
ing an enclosure wall around the Paw-daw-sitj Pagoda at Myin-Pagan village, 
Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 338, (4) executing special repairs to buildings on the 
Palace plateokm, Mandalay, which cost Rs. 1,340, (5) rebuilding Pyatthat 
bio. 46 on the South Port Wall at Mandalay at a cost of Rs. 2,995, and (6) in the 
execution of special repairs to the Tomb of King Bodawpaya at Amarapetra, 
at a cost of Rs. 642. The total cost of these special repairs amounted to 
Bs, 10,207 inclusive of the agency charges. 

Pagan. 

The special repairs to the Lawkananda Pagoda, whose stability, it will be 
Tecalled, had been endangered by its enclosure wall having been badly damaged 
by tbe abnormal rains and floods of November 1926, were hegmx in the year 
1926-27. and accounts of the repairs that were carried out then and during the 
last two years have already appeared in the reports for those years. Owing to 
the paucity of funds, the estimate, which originally amounted to Rs. 8,426. had 
to he spiread over four years. Daring the year under report, the unfinished 


Bs, 

10,207 

25,505 

3,841 

2,161 
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portion of the work in connection ■with the relaying of stone-pitching on the west or 
riverside of the Pagoda for protection against the action of the flood was taken 
up and completed. The safety of the building has now been ensured against 
the danger of annual floods, which, in that portion of the river, are very strong 
and often destructive. 

The Paya-thok-zu, “ The Three Temples,” at 5Iin-nan-thu village, Pagan) 
is. on account of the frescoes it contains, one of the most interesting monuments in 
Burma. The frescoes belong to the Mahayanist School of Buddhism, and haA'e 
been discussed in my note on “ The Ari of Burma and Tantric BuddhisnP.” 
The monument itself is of a type seldom found in Burma. It consists of thi’ee 
small square temples built in a row running east-west on a raised platform and 
connected 'udth each other by vaulted passages (Plate IT, e). Each temple 
contains a sanctum preceded by a porch and faces north. It was probably 
used also as a vihdra ; for on the north side there are two chambers adjoining 
the vaulted passages, which were meant for the residence of monks ; such cells 
are a common feature of some of the larger temples, for instance, the Gawdaw- 
palin. There is a pedestal in each sanctum, but the images have disappeared 
and their exact nature is not Imo-um. The “ Three Temples ” may be sym- 
bolical of the Triratna or Buddhist Triad, Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, and 
accordingly the central throne might perhaps have been occupied by an image 
of the Buddha and the other two by representations of Dhamma and Sangha. 
But this is rather unhkely, for it is not uncommon to meet with three images 
of the Buddha occupying the same pedestal, or "with the Buddha in the centre 
flanked by two of the Bodhisattvas. Again, all offerings made are invariably 
dedicated to the Triratna, and by the very fact that those three temples were 
built on a common platform -mth connecting passages forming as it were one 
building, there can be no doubt that they were built at the same time, which may 
be put down to about the 12th centurj^ A. D. and that the foimder had in view 
some such triads as those referred to above to be housed in them. The repairs 
to the building consisted in maldng the roofs watertight and in strengthening 
the briclavork wherever it was insecure, the main object being to preserve the 
frescoes inside . and to give the building, as it was found, a longer lease of life. 
Some of the stone flags with which the floor was paved were missing and they 
were replaced. A wall to protect the phnth was built on the road side. The 
platform in front of the building was levelled u]^ and debris removed from it. 

Another measure of conservation work at Pagan which may be classed as 
an “ original work ” was the replacement of the dilapidated -wire fencing around 
the Paw-daw-mu Pagoda at Myin-Pagan. by a brick enclosure wall on the model 
of those now existing. The main purpose of constructing a wire fencing around 
the building was to keep out the cattle from the sacred precincts, but with the 
large number of cattle that keep roaming about at night, the wire fencing was 
foimd to be practically useless. Moreover, the villagers, finding the -wire un- 
piotected at night, frequently used to remove it. A brick enclosure wall does 
nwav with these annoyances, and is more in keeping vuth the central monument, 

■ r A . R ., 1916-lG, pp. 79-93 
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Mandalay. 

TIve special repair.? to the buildings on the Palace platform at Mandalay 
con-sistiug in laying Pakhangj-i stone flags in lime concrete around them and those 
that formed part of the original scheme for the construction of gardens on the 
Palace platform, have now been completed. During the year under report such 
works were carried out between the Chief Queen s Palace and the Iainu s 
P i?i\-ATE AparTjMENTS, and aroimd the latter and the Southern Throne Poom and 
cost Ps. 1,340 inclusive of agency charges. 

In the report for the year 1927-28, reference was made to the three pyat- 
thats which had collap.sed out of forty eight adorning the Port Walls at Mandalay. 
Of those three pyatthats, one namely : pyatthat No. 46 on the South. Fort Wall 
was rebuilt during the year under report, and it is expected that pyatthat No. 44 
also on the South Fort Wall, will be rebuilt during the year 1930-31. An 
estimate for the rebuilding of the remaining third pyatthat No. 7 on the West 
Fort IVall is under preparation. 


Amarapuea. 

The Tomb of King Bodawpaya at Amaeapura, which had suffered some 
dninugc from heavy rains, also underwent special repairs during the year under 
report. The work comprised repairs with Burmese brick in lime, to the 2nd and 
Drd terraces of the pyatthat over the tomb, which had been badly damaged, 
renewal of ornamental plaster and repairs to the Hjian-kin-taing and the HTl 
over the building. 


Miscellaneous Annual PEPAiE,?. 

Sagaikg, Mikguk, Ay a, etc. 

The sum of I?s. 2d,a0o expended by the Public Works Department on annual 
repairs, etc., was devoted to petty repairs to and clearance of jungle from and 
around such of the protected monuments in the charge of the ArchEEolomcaJ 
Department as were in need of such attention ; to the maintenance of temjiorary 
work-charged establishments of durwans or caretakers for looking after the ancient 
monuments at Pagan in the Myingyan Di.strict, at Sagaing, Mingun and Ava 
in the Sagaing District, some of the ancient monuments at Amabapura in the 
Mandalay District and the Portuguese Church at Syeiam in the Hanthawaddy 
District ; and to the renewing of the sign boards at some of the monuments at 
Pagan in the Myingyan District. ^Vorks of amiual repair at Mandala}- and 
Pagan, two principal centres of conservation in Burma are detailed below. 


M ANDALAY. 

At ULundalay the buildings on the Palace platfoeji and the pyatthats 
on the Fort Walls received their due attention. The work on the Palace 
buildings consisted in repairing the corrugated iron roofs of .some of the apart- 
ments ; renewing those carvings that -were old and decayed and repairing those 
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that were damaged ; earth-oiling the carvings and roof ridges of all the buildings 
with red ochre ; reneudng the teak trellis-work, the venitian doors, the glass pane 
doors and the teak floors of some of the buildings ; taking out the old Pakhaugj'i 
stone flags that were loose in the pavement of the Palace platform and refixing 
them udth lime mortar ; and cement pointing to Pakhangyi stone floor wherever 
necessary. The cost of the work amounted to Rs. 3,649, exclusive of agency 
charges. 

The pyatthats on the Fort ^Valls are built entirely of wood, and consequently 
earth-oiling with red ochre is a yearly item of work absolutely necessary for their 
preservation ; and this was, as usual, undertaken during the year under report 
to all the existing pyatthats, after the necessary repairs to, or renewal of, the 
carvings and double teak roofs of some of the pyatthats, that were in need of 
repair or renewal, had been carried out. The grass and plants growing aromid 
the pyatthats were cleared, the ground levelled and drainage provided. The 
AYork cost Rs. 3,977. 


Pagan. 

At Pagan the Lawkananda, Ti-lo-jiin-lo, Mingala-zedi, Dhajiiiayazika^ . 
SuLAMANi, Kondaw-gyi and Thetkyamuni pagodas absorbed the major portion 
of the allotment of Rs. 4,500 made for the maintenance of the pagodas there during 
the year under report. Of this sum Es. 992 were spent at the Lawkananda 
on the construction of a small bund with stone pitching over the river side, up 
stream, for protection against erosion and the renewal of the sign board at this 
pagoda ; Rs. 342 on petty repairs to walls and roofs of Ti-LO-jnx-LO ; Rs. 378 on 
the removal of trees from and the resetting of loose bricks at the Mingalazedi 1 
Rs. 439 at the Dhamjiayazika on filling up cracks in soine of the arches, resetting 
loose bricks in several places, edging off the old plaster with a thin fillet of lime 
and removing the vegetation growing on its superstructure ; Rs. 422 at the 
SuLAMANi ill resetting loose bricks, grouting cracks and edging old plaster ; and 
Es. 334 and 772, respectir’ely, on the Kon-daw-gyi and the Thetkyamuni which 
were in a bad state of preservation, in executing necessary repairs to their roofs 
and walls and in grouting cracks and making the roofs waterproof. The plaster 
that remained was edged ofi with a thin fillet of lime and loose bricks were re.sct. 
The Avails of the Thetkyamuni are decorated Avith frescoes belonging to the 
12th-13th century A. D. 

The buUc of the sum of Rs. 3,841 allotted to the ArchcEological Superin- 
tendent for execution of works departmentally, Avas spent on the maintenance of 
temporary work-charged establishments of durwans to look after the ancient 
monuments and antiquities at Hmaavza in the Prome District, the Palace 
buildings at Mandalay in the Mandalay District and the Taungthajian Kyauk- 
tawgyi Pagoda and the inscription shed at Amakapura in the Mandalay District. 

Quarters including cook-houses were constructed for the durAvans loolang 
after the ancient monuments at Sagaing and hlingun. Those for the Durwan at 
Ava could not be built as the site required for the purpose could not be acquired 
in time. 
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RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. H. JI. Khan. 

During the cold weather of the year 1929-30 ilr. Hargreaves, Officiating 
Director General of Archaeology in India, inspected some of the important 
monuments in Udaipur. Bhopal and Datia States and in Ajmer and discussed 
various prohlems relatmg to their conservation with the State authorities. 

Udaipus, 

The Java Stambha at Chitobgabh was in a perilous condition, for although 
Sir John Marshall had recommended measures for its preservation, no repairs 
had been undertaken. As a result of Mr. Hargreaves’ visit during the year 
under report, the monument was examined in detail by Mr. J. A. Page, Deputy 
Director General, of Archaeology, and twp e:^ert engineers and it is now hoped 
that the Darbar null take early steps to put the monument in order. Other 
monuments in the Udaipur State require attention. These are the temples of 
Sas-Bahu and .Bklingji at Hagda and Jag Mandib, where Prince Khurram, 
knoivn as Shah Jahan, the Mughal Emperor, before his coronation, was accom-j 
modated as a guest of the State. The principal residential chamber in this 
palace is circular with a diameter of about 25 feet and is built in Mughal style. 

Bhopab. 

In the Bhopal State the Buddhist stupas and other Monuments at 
Sanchi received the usual attention from the Darbar. These operations included' 
special repairs to the Hagi temple, of which the walls threatened to collapse. 
Another important mouumeut in the Bhopal State is the Fort of Baisbn, which 
was freed from jungle and debris and made accessible to visitors. Extensive 
repairs were also carried out to the Alamgiei Masjid and its courtyard and these 
reflect much credit upon the oSicers of the Pubhc Works Department of the 
State. 

Datia. 

The ancient pai.ace at Datia was in a rmiy neglected condition and had 
probably never received any attention since it fell into disuse. The Darbar 
has now decided to execute necessary repairs and the Government of India have 
agreed to contribute half the cost of the operations. This monument is a striking 
example of the ancient palace architecture. An estimate amounting to about 
Es. 20,000 was framed for the conservatiou of this monument many years ago. 
This was found inadequate and a rerrised estimate based upon a conservation note 
prepared by Mr. B. L. Dhama has been framed. The conservation work will 
be taken in hand next year. On the occasion of Mr. Hargreaves’ visit a series of 
photographs showing all the important features of the monument were taken 
and two of them are reproduced in Plates V, c and VI, a. Two other monuments 
of archoeological mtere.st were visited in the Datia State during the year under 
report. One of these is a small building rcsembUng the above-meutioned palace 
in general outline. It is related to have been built with part of the material 
prepared for the plarger alace. It has two storeys and is about 126 feet square 
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Oil plan. It consists of an open court in the middle and is strengthened with 
four ribbed-domed towers at the corners, three of ^\'hich have unfortunately 
perished. The whole structure is in a very dilapidated condition and is being used 
for inajjpropriate purposes. The other monument is a large step well situated 
at SiROL, about 5 miles from Datia. It appears to date from the same period as 
the old palace at Datia and recalls the general plan and design of the famous 
step wells of Aimedabad in Gujarat. The well was envelopied with jungle ; this 
has been cleared away but structural repairs are urgently needed. 

Chhataepur. 

In the Chhat.,uipue State the work of repairs to the group of temples at 
Doni had been completed in the preceding )^ear with the help of a grant-in-aid 
from the Government of India. This year the chahuiras have been put in order 
and the site tidied up. The conservation of one of the Bhijikund temples at 
Mau and of the Chaturbhuja temple at Chhatarpur has also been taken in 
hand and images and other carved stones, which were lying scattered in the 
vicinity, have been collected. 

Dhar. 

In Dhar, the Government of India's grant-in-aid of Rs. 5,000 could be made 
available only towards the end of the }’'ear, TOth the result that considerable 
difficulty was experienced in bringing together skilled labourers for the execution 
of the work. The repairs carried out to these monuments during the last twenty 
years with funds provided partly by the Government of India and partly by the 
Dhar State have restored this “ City of Joy ” (Shadiabad, as it was 
called in ancient times) to something like its original state. One important 

monument at Mandu, namely, the one locally known as Gada Shah's shop had 

received little attention. It is one of the largest and loftiest structures at 
Mandu and the purpose for which it was constructed has been the subject of much 
speculation. A start was made during the year under report and debris removed 
from the three existing bays on the east side. It now transpires that this build- 
ing was probably the general Hall of Audience of the kings of Mandu. Other 
features of this monument that have been brought to light are a vaulted under- 
<Tround - water channel furnished with fountiiins and water regulators and a secret 
imderground passage, wide enough to allow a man to pass through from the 

Zenana apartments to the Champa Baoli. Ror the last two years a special 

annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,000 has been sanctioned by the Government of India 
for the preparation of accurate measured drawings of the more important monu- 
ments of Mandu. During the j’^ear under report a sum of Rs. 600 was granted 
by Government for this purpose. 

AJjMER. 

♦ 

At Ajmer, a sum of Rs. 2,709 was spent on repairs to the marble baradaris 
of Shah Jahan on. the Anasagar Bund. These baradaris have -developed 
several ominous cracks and dated ‘ tell-tales ’ have been fixed across them to 
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wateli fuither movement. Works of special repair were also carried out at 
Tabagaeh Gate and the Saheli Bazar in Daulat Bagh. These cost E.s, 1,GG3 
and Es. G57, respectively. At the former monument the roof was made water- 
tight and one of the vaulted ceilings repaired. The other building was freed 
from jungle and debris. At the instance of the Commissioner of Ajmer, the 
Hathook Tort, a small fortified structure situated on a hilly track about 15 
miles from Beawar, which once belonged to the Mears of Eajputana, was also 
inspected. It has no architectural interest and it is not proposed to bring it 
on the List of Central Protected Monuments. 

Sailana. 

Some petty repairs were carried out to the temple of Mahadeo at the village 
of Bilpaxk by the Sailana Daebar and by the Kotah Daebar to the ceno- 
taphs of the Maharaos of Kotah. 
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SECTION II.—EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA. 

By Sir John Marshall. 

With the progress of excavations in Sirkap it has become more and more 
evident that the destruction of the Parthian city on this site was attended by 
some sudden and dire calamity in which many of the citizens must have been 
killed or driven permanently from their homes. On no other hypothesis can 
we account for the presence of so many domestic utensils and other small objects 
in the houses, still less for the numerous hoards of jewellery and other valuables 
that have been found buried under the floors in this particular stratum. 

That this calamit}^ befell Taxila at the hands of the invading Kushans, 
there can he no reasonable doubt ; and that it happended shortly before 64 A.D. 
seems highly probable. The reasons for inferring this date are as follows. Along 
with two of the hoards of jewellerj' which were buried when the city was sacked 
were certain silver coins of two rulers named Satavastra and Sapedana mth the 
bust of their overlord Pacores on the obverse. Now, Pacores was a successor 
of the Parthian King of Kings Gondophares, who, according to the testimony 
of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription was still ruling in the year 103=45-46 A. D. ; 
and, inasmuch as some of the coins of Sapedana and Satavastra are in a worn 
condition, we can hardly allow less than 14 years for the conclusion of the reign 
of Gondophares, the accession of Pacores and the issue and usage of these coins 
of Satavastra and Sapedanes. Indeed, 14 years seem to me all too short a time 
for these happenings. On the other hand, an inscription from Panjtar on the 
Indus mdicates that the Kushans were already in possession of that District 
by the year 122 and it is difficult therefore to postpone the Kushan conquest 
to a later date than this year, which according to the most reasonable scheme 
of chronology corresponds with 64 A. D. Judging by these data, therefore, it 
would seem that the sack of Taxila must have taken place between about 60 
and 64 A. D. This date, however, is not free from difficulties and I am far 
from regarding it as certain. In the first place the head of the Parthian Ifing 
Pacores, which appears on the coins of Sapedana is distinguished by a pecuhar 
form of headdress, which on coins of Parthia itself does not make its appearance 
rmtil the close of the 1st century A. D. It may be, of course, that Pacores 
himself was a pioneer in this fashion, which was subsequently adopted by tbe 
Parthian Kuigs in Iran, but the point is one that should not be overlooked. 
Another difficulty is presented by certain coins bearing on the obverse the bust 
and name of the last Greek Knig Hermaios, and on the reverse the name and 
titles of the first Kushan King, Kujula Kadphises. Coins of these two rulers 
have been found in great abundance in Sirkap, many of Hermaios alone, many 
of Kadphises alone, and many of Hermaios with Kadphises. In the early days 
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of my excavations, wlieii 1 was working on tlie uppermost strata of tliis site 
ntimbers of these coins were found in positions indicating that the)’’ were still 
in curreucy after the time of Gondophares. Erom my more recent diggings, 
iiowcver, whicli have gone deeper, it is clear that they must also have been 
current in tlic early half of the 1st century B. C., and they are found in such 
large uiunbers that it is impossible to believe that they could have resulted from 
mere commercial intercourse. At first sight the abundance of these coins 
would seem to point to the conquest of Taxila by Kui-ula Kadphises himself — 
perhaps with the help of Herraaios— in the earlier half of the 1st century A. D. 
i.c.. possibly between the reigns of j^hzcs and Gondophares. Bat in my view 
there is another and more likely explanation. It is this. We learn from the 
Cliinosc annals th.A Tvnjhla Kadphises (Khu-tsiu-kho) possessed himself of Kabul 
(Kao-fu), and this statement is corroborated by the vast numbers of his coins 
struck in that district. That this aimexation of the Kabul Valley took place 
fairly early in Kujfda Kadphises’ career, is shown by the fact that on the ear- 
iie^t coins which he struck there (copied from issues of Hermaios), he styled 
himself a yavuga or chieftain, not a King of Kings, as he afterwards did. In 
the light of what Fan-Ye says in the Hou Han-shu, we may surmise that this 
amiexatiou took place shortly after 25 A. D., when Kujhla Kadphises was pro- 
bably about 50 years of age, and that it was after this that he proceeded to 
occupy Pu-ta and Kipin and to assume the more important title of Maharaja 
RCijadiruja. A few years later the Parthians of Taxila, whose territories accord- 
ing to the later U<an aim.als had been invaded by Kadphises, retaliated by 
tliemselves occupying the Kabul Valley, and as a result of this accession to their 
territorie.s large numbers of tbc Kabul coins of Hermaios or of Kadphises and. 
Hermaio.s found their way to Taxila during the Parthian domination there. 
This at any rate appears to me the nio.st adequate explanation of the presence 
of these coins in Sirkap. The mistake, as I beheve, that has hitherto been 
m.ade, lias been to assume that it rvas the Parthians who made an end of the 
Greek power in Kabul and the Kushans who in their turn drove out the 
Parthians. The fact seems to he that the Kabul Valley was an important bone 
of contention between tlic Parthians and Kushans, and we can well believe that 
it changed hands more than once before the final eclipse of the Parthian power. 

Whether it was Kujuhi or his successor, W'ima Kadphises who conquered 
Tax'ila is not established ; probably it was the latter. The Ilou Han-shu ex- 
pre.ssly .states that it was W'ima Kadphises (Yen-Kao-Chen) who conquered 
T'ien-chu, and by T‘ien-cbu there can be little doubt that the North-West of 
India, including Taxila, is meant. Along with some of the coins of Sapedana 
alluded to above, buried when the city was sacked by the Kushans, were 
three small silver coins with a head of a Kushan King on the obverse and 
a Nike with the legend Maharajasa rajalirajasa KJmshanasa Yalvitga]sa on 
the rever.‘'-e. The Icing weans the conical headdress characteristic of W'ima 
Kadphises and it was with this king that I identified him when I first published 
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these coins.* This identification of mine was endorsed by Professor Rapson 
in the Cambridge History of India (p. 581), but in the Corpus Inscrip- 
honwn Indicarum, Vol. II, Part I, Professor Konow infers from the use of the 
term yavuga that it is Kujula not W'ima Kadphises who is portrayed. If 
Professor Kono\y is right, then these coins of Kujula Kadphises merely fall into 
line with the hundreds of other issues of the same monarch which were current 
at Taxila under the Parthians. On the other hand, if these coins are issues of 
Wfima Kadphises, then they go far to confirm the Chinese authorities in attri- 
buting to him the conquest of the Panjab. The point is not an unimportant 
one. because if W‘ima Kadphises conquered Taxila between 60 and 64 A. D. 
and if Kanishka was his immediate successor, the latter maj'^ well have come 
to the throne by 78 A. D., whereas, if Kujula Kadphises was the conqueror of 
Taxila there would ob^dously be more reason for assigning Kanishka to a subs- 
tantially later date. So' far, how'evcr. as this particular problem is concerned 
no real help is to be got from the Sirkap site. The evidence from here proves 
■only that Kanishka was not reigning up to the time when the Parthian city 
w^as destro 3 ^ed. A few of his coins along ■\\dth a few of other rulers — Kushan, 
Little Yue-chi, Kashmiri and even Muhammadan — have been found in the super- 
ficial debris and it is obvious that there must have been some dw'ellers on the 
site long after the destruction of the Parthian city, but there is nothing to help 
us in determining the actual date of these several rulers. 

With the new light thus shed on this period of Taxila’s history, the many 
precious hoards of jewellery and the multitude of other objects found in the 
buildings of the second city acquire an added significance and value. As now 
apprehended, they constitute one large and homogeneous collection representa- 
tive of Parthian culture in India in the middle of the 1st century A. D. and the}’ 
give us a hardly less instructive picture of life on the far Eastern outskirts of 
the Parthian Empire than the remains at Dura-Europos do on its AVestern. 
Parthian culture in Syria, vdth its Syro-Hellenistic colouring, is necessarily very 
different from Parthian culture in the Panjab. Yet it is surprismg how much 
there is in common betw’een the tw’o, and, 'when we come to know more of the 
Parthian Empire in general, there can be httle doubt but that 'we shall find 
that it possessed a far more distinctive and homogeneous culture than has 
hitherto been suspected. For the present, our knowdedge is singularly little. 
Roman and Armenian writers, who are our chief sources of information concern 
themselves almost exclusively wdth dynastic and military affairs and tell us next 
to nothing about other and more interesting aspects of the country and its 
people — about their manners and customs, their social condition, their public 
and domestic economy, their political organization, their rehgious and moral 
ideas. Indeed, the picture of the Parthians dra•^^^l from these writers is of an 
almost half barbarian people, chiefly renow’ned for their sldll as horsemen or' 
with the bow. That the picture is very defective and one-sided cannot be 
questioned. The Parthians w’ere not only fine warriors, but an energetic, 
progressive and highly civilized nation. Iranian by race and speaking an 
* A. 7?., 1912-13,1). 41. 
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Iranian tongue, tlie}’- bad once formed an integral part of tbe Empire of tbe 
Medes and Persians and from this empire as well as from tbe succeeding empires 
of Alexander and Seleucus they inherited much of the culture and refinement 
of both Greece and Persia. On their coinage, the Arsacids styled 
themselves “ Philhellenes ” and tins was no empty boast, for Greek 
seems to have been used generally as their official language just as Aramaic had 
been under the Acheemenids, and every fresh excavation shows how much they 
were under the influence of Hellenistic art and Hellenistic ideas in general. Let 
it be remembered, too, that the Parthians held the carrying trade between the 
Near and Middle East, and imported quantities of manufactmes and olyeis d’art 
from tlic Mediterranean coasts to India and vice versa. Much of this trade 
went by way of Syria and the Euphrates to Charax at the head of the Persian 
Gulf and so by sea to the Indian ports but not a little must have gone across 
Persia itself either to Seistan and Sind or to Bactria, Gandhara and the Panjab. 
So far as the north-west of India is concerned, it has commonly been assumed 
that the .strong Greek influence manifest in many of its monuments and anti- 
quities during the first two centuries of the Cliristian Era is attributable in the 
main to the Greek principalities Avhich the Bactrian conquerors estabhshed here 
in the 2ud century B. G. Now, however, there is abundant evidence to show 


that much of this influence was directly due to the Parthians, who not only 
kept alive the traditional Hellenism of the Seleucids in Mesopotamia and Persia 
hut by further conquests, , trade, and commerce did much to spread it over the 
north-west of India. Nor was the important part they played in this matter 
confined to the relatively short period when Parthian princes were actually 
ruling over those countries. The Sakas, who immediately preceded them in 
the north-west, were also of Iranian blood and prior to their invasion of India 
had formed an mtegral part of the Parthian Empire, where the process of helleni- 
zalion begun during their long sojourn in Bactria was continued. And even 
after the Parthians had been supplanted by the Kushans in tlie North-West, 
their influence in that area must have been a potent one, since they were still 
the intermediaries, in control of the great caravan routes, between tbe East 
and West, and whatever the Kushans had of Graeco-Eoman ideas or Graeco- 
Eoman culture must have come to them by w-ay of Parthia.* 


After wliat lias been said above, the importance of exploring the Parthian 
dty in Sirkap need hardly be stressed. It is the only known site of its kind 
in India and unique for the light it throws not only on Parthian culture but on 
the evolution of the important school of Indo-Hellenistic Aii which subsequenitv 
reached its zenith imder the Kushans. It is earnestly to he hoped, therefore 
that work mil be resumed here by my successors, whenever funds a-min permit' 
i’hc structural remains, unfortunately, are for the most part in so dilapidated 
state that, notwithstanding all the interesting information they have furnished 
as to town and house planning, they would hardly justify further excavation 
for thoir omi sake. The mam objective, however, of future digging would be 
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not so .irnicli the buildings themselves as the jewellery,’ domestic utensils and 
many other objects left in them by the Parthians, and there is no doubt that 
these Avill continue to repay, and more than repay, the cost of excavation. 

, It was mainly, let me say, in the hope of finding such valuables, though 
partty also because I wished to complete the plan of this particular building 
that I resumed during the past season the excavation of Block D'. This is 
one of the buildings which were largely rebuilt in diaper masonry during the 
Parthian period and experience had tought me that such buildings ofier the 
best chances of finding buried treasure. My hopes as to this were not dis- 
appointed. Beneath the floor of a small chamber in square 62-173' were found 
two hoards which, though close to one other, had e\fidently been buried separate- 
ly, one being contained in an earthen pot (Ht. 63 ”) and deposited at a depth 
of about 1 ' 8" below the floor level (8' 8" below the surface) ; the other lying 
in the earth rather more than a foot lower down and closer to the foundations 
of the western wall. Of these two deposits, the upper one (No. 1241) com- 
prised the following objects ; — 

(1) Sk. 1241-1. Eros and Ps}'che in gold repousse, standing side by side, 
with arms outstretched, caressing one another. The rehef is backed with flat 
gold sheeting soldered at the edges, to the back of which three small rings for 
attachment are affixed. In the base are two small holes, one larger than the 
other, through which the lac core was inserted. In earlier Greek representa- 
tions of this subject, both Eros and Psyche are pro\fided with wings ; here 
they are wingless, but in spite of this difference there can be no doubt as to 
their identity. Por Eros and Psyche figures on a bronze hydria in the British 
Museum (No. 313) Of. Wolters in Arch. Zeit. 1884, PI. 1, pp. 1, ff., and Furtwaen- 
gler, Coll. Sabouroff, 11, PI. 135. Ht. 1 13/16" Plate XIX, 2. 

(2) Sk. 1241-2. A pair of gold crescent and pendant ear-rings enriched 
with rosettes, clustered drops and granulation. The clasp of the crescent con- 
sists of tivo miniature crescents ornamented mth a cinquefoil rosette at the 
top, a female bust on a lotus background in the centre, and another circular 
boss at the bottom. The pendants are composed of rings decorated on the 
outside with triple rows of beads and granules vfith bud-like pendants hanging 
from them, their surface finely granulated and ending in terminals of small 
globes and granules. Similar ear-rings have been found premously in Sirkap, 
cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, p. 26 and Plate XXI, b, and 1924-25, Plate XI, 9 and 10, 
etc. Length 4g" Plate XVIII, 1 and 3. 

(3) Sk. 1241-3. Three flower-shaped pendants of gold. Each is com- 
posed of six petals, backed by granulated ribbings and six smaller obcordate 
petals at their base, once- encrusted vfith paste or Jewels. Attached to the tips 
of the larger leaves is a ring with granulated edge, from which six quadruple 
plaited chains are suspended with bells at their ends. Of. A. S. R., 1912-13, 
Plate XXI, 6, 4. Ht. 2|" and 21" Plate XVIII, 7. 

(4) Sk. 1241-4. Pair of bangles of beaten gold on a core of lac (0. The 
ends were fiiushed with separate discs of beaten gold which are now missing, 
vC/. A. S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXI, a, 1 to 4. Diam. 3^' and 3;i'". 
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(5) Sk. 1241-5. Pair of bracelets of sheet gold with hinged clasps. The 
body of the bracelet is adorned with a double S repeat fretted from the metalj 
in a cable border. On the clasp is a foliate design in openwork cloisons of 
white shell centred with an oval medallion, from which the stone has disappeared. 
Diain. 1 13/lG", Plate XYIII, 4. 

(G) Sk. 1241-0. Four square svastiJeas of gold repousse, on a core of lac. 
In centre of each is a diamond-shaped depression, and at the four corners a 
heart-shaped one. At the hack of each are four copper rings imbedded in the 
lac for attachment. 2J" square by 3/lC" thick. 

(7) )Sk. 1241-7. Gold necklace of 43 pieces, viz., 21 larger pieces, two 
ternrinals and 20 spaciirg beads. The necklace was strung on two threads or 
wires, one passing through the middle of each of the larger pieces, the other 
through the head and the alternate spacing beads between. The two terminals 
are divided into cloisons of a dark grey opaque stone and white shell inside a 
beaded border. Of the larger pieces, half are centred tvith oval medallions of 
crystal cut en ccihochon in a beaded border enclosed by two fishes facing one 
another with minute circlets of inlaid white shell between their heads and tails. 
Above is a finely granulated bead, and below, three plaited chains ending in 
circular discs. The other half, disposed alteriiatcly tvith the above, have 
similar chains below and plain beads above, bnt their centres are relieved nith 
comma, diamond, triangular and heart-shaped cloisons inlaid with .shell. The 
spacing heads are of the openwork “ basket ” type, inlaid with white shell. The 
Icngtii oi each pendant is 1|", Plate, XIX, 10. 

(8) Sk. 1241-8. Gold necklace or girdle [mehhala) of 130 doubly flexured 

beads. The beads arc of thin hollow gold, made in two pieces and pierced with 
two transverse holes for threading. AVidth Cf. A. S. R., ] 902-3, p. 15s 

and Plate XXYIll, b, 3. Plate XYIII, 9. 

f9) Sk, 1241-9. 132 hollow gold bcad.s, round and graduated from 3/16" 

fo diameter. Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXII, b. 

flO) Sk. 1241-11. Girdle [ynelliala) of 494 ifieces of step hattlement pattern 
interlocking with one another. The pieces are hollow, made in two piece.s and 
threaded with two transver.se strings. The hole is 12 feet iii leimth. lY'dtG 
of each piece 5/10", Plate XYIII, 8. 

Gl) Sk. 1241-12. Mother of pearl necklace in 33 ifieces, with two pairs 
of holes for threading. 'The shells are pierced. Diam. I" to i". 

(12) Sk. 1241-13. Eleven gold bangles of solid Avire, with twisted ends 

allowing of the bangle being expanded or contracted. Of.A SR 1910 on 
SK. 933/2. Diam. 1 1" to 2f'. ' ” 

(13) Sk. 1241-14. Two pairs of hollow, club-shaped gold pendants. Leimth 

to 1-y'. Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13. . ° 

(14) Sk. 1241-15. Yair of gold ear-rings of solid wire, with twisted end, 
Diam. r- Of. A. S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXIT, a, 3. 

(15) Sk. 1241-lC. Gold hoop finger-ring with flat oval bezel. The inlaid .stone 
i.s lapis-lazuli engraved with a standing figure of Hcraklcs (?) with a club in left 
hand ami an illegible Kharoshthi inscription on right. Diam. I", pj^te XVI[ l 
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(16) Sk. 1241-17. Plain solid finger-ring of gold, ■^vitli flattened oval bezel. 
Diam. I". Plate XIX, 1. 

(17) Sk. -1241-18. Hoop finger-ring of gold with beaded edges. In place 

of tbe usual oval bezel is a pair of almond-sbaped projections, and to either 
side of them minute figures suggestive of tortoises and scorpions’ heads with 
svastiJcas (much worn) behind. Diam. Plate XIX, 9. 

(18) Sk, 1241-19. Hoop finger ring of ribbed gold sheet with oval-shaped 
projecting bezel which is incrusted with crystal en cahoclion edged with gold 
beading. On either side, heart-shaped cloison design from which the stone or 
paste is missing. Diam, f". Plate XIX, 3. 

(19) Sk. 1241-20. Hair pin (?) of gold with flat “ wheel ” head decorated 
on both sides TOth cinquefoil rosette inlaid with white shell and encircled by 
double beading. Length 4|-". 

(20) Sk, 1241-21. A pair of gold pendants adorned with beaded crescent 
and circlets with 5 tiny discs suspended by wires beneath. Ht. 1". Plate 
XIX, 10 and 11, 

(21) Sk. 1241-22, ffl-c. Three rosettes of gold with circular beaded centre 
and 5 obcordate petals inlaid with green paste. Diam. V to 7/lC". Plate 
XIX, 15. 

(22) Sk. 1241-22, d. Ditto but with petals inlaid \vith white shell. Plate 
XIX, 8. 

(23) Sk. 1241-22, e. Ditto, but with 6 plain petals from which the paste 
has disappeared. 

(24) Sk. 1241-23. Two pairs of gold ear-iings bound with wire at ends. 
Diam. to 7/16", Cf. A, S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXII, a. 

(25) Sk. 1241-23, c. Ditto, without wire. 

(26) Sk. 1241-24. Three openwork “ basket ” beads of gold, very minute. 
Diam. I". Plate XIX, 5. 

(27) Sk. 1241-25, Almond-shaped gold ornament for attachment, beaded 
and originally inlaid with paste, which has disappeared. Length 9/16". Plate 
XIX, 6. 

(28) Sk. 1241-26. Three small lumps of gold weighing 123 grains. 

(29) Sk. 1241-27. Rectangular thin gold sheet 2f" X and fom other 

tiny pieces. Length J" to f". 

(30) Sk. 1241-28. Ornament of copper gilt in form of tortoise, its body 
incrusted with oval crystal en cabochon and head with smaller circular crystal ; 
small ring for suspension at tail and four rings once inlaid with blue paste for 
legs. Head and legs made in separate circlets and soldered on with thin slips 
of metal. Length ij". 

(31) Sk. 1241-29. Fragment of a crescent-shaped piece of crystal. Length 

(32) Sk. 1241-30. Bowl-shaped silver bell without tongue or handle. 
Diam. 1". 

• (33) Sk. 1241-31. Globular pendant of gold with ring handle for suspen- 

sion. Diam. h". 

K 
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(34) Sk. 1241-32. “ SMeld ’’-shaped ornament of gold repousse provided 

vritli two pairs of holes for threading. Length -f. Plate XIX, 13. 

(35) Sk. 1241-33. 19 pieces of tubular beads on core of lac (?). Length 

J" to 9/10". . , „ 

(3G) Sk, 1241-34. 2 silver pins 'witli square heads (length 3 ), one silver 

bell in pieces, and other silver fragments. 

(37) Sk. 1241-35. Anklet of solid silver, with ends terminating in cubes. 

Diam. 4g". 

(38) Sk. 1241-30. Eeddish brown glass bead in form of fish pierced 

lengthwise. Length l". 

(39) Sk. 1241-37. One chalcedony, one shell, and three glass beads, 

Diam. to J". 

(40) Sk. 1241-38'. Four doubly flexured shell beads with tw'o transverse 

holes for threading. Length §■" to f". 

(41) Sk. 1241-39. One silver coin of Sapedana. Obv., Bust of bearded 

king to 1. diademed. In left field, $ ; 6r. legend,...- Ihn.4.b. Eeu., Nike standing h 

holding UTcath and palm. In r. field, Kh. bJm and legend .jasa 

tralarasa dramiasa. Plate X’iBI, 4. Of. A. S. E., 1912-13, page 50. 

(42) Sk. 1241-40. 11 silver coins. Obv. King on horse back to 1. in 

beaded border. Rev. Deity standing front in beaded border bolding thunder- 
bolt (?) in r. hand. In 1. field and in r. field Kb. tha. Plate XVII, 2. 

The other deposit in the same chamber (Sk, 13C2) comprised the follomng 
objects : — 

(43) Sk. 1362-1. Hollow gold torque (JtansuU) of beaten sheet gold on a 
core of lao. It is composed of two semi-circles united at the narrow ends by 
a socket and tenon hinge and provided with a push fastener of copper at the 
thicker ends, very much hke the modem patent “ push ” fastener. Diam. 6|". 

(44) Sk. 1302-2. Gold hoop finger-ring of thin metal, on core of lac (?). 
The bezel is oval and the gem missing. Diam. 13/16". Of. A. S. E., 1912-13 
Plato XXI, b, 9. 

(45) Sk. 1302-3. Gold ear-ring, bound mth -wire at ends, Diam. i". 
Of. A. S. R., 1912-13, Plate XXII, a. 

(40) Sk. 1302-4. Silver saucer (Diam. Cj") -with flat bottom and concave 
edge. Concentric, countersunk circles on base, and between them Kh. ins- 
cription i—A^pavamasa Strategasa Sa. 10.1. Bra. 2. 0. 2.— ’ During the general- 
ship of Asp.avarma. Value, 11 staters, 2 drachmas, and 2 obols ”, or perhaps 
“ Belonging to Aspavarma the gener.al, etc.”. 

(47) Sk. 1302-5. Circular saucer or dish of silver. The bottom is flat 
the edges curved outwards. It bears a single KharoshthI letter underneath* 
Diam. ol". Of. A. S. E., 1920-27, No. 4081/25. 

(4S) Sk. 13C2-G. A pair of damaged and twisted anklets of silver. Length 

That the two deposits described above were of the same age, there can be 
virtually no doubt ; and the presence in them of a coin of Sapedana together 
with II other coins either of the same ruler or of another approximately contem- 
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porary with Mm corroborates the view expressed above, that these and the 
other treasures were placed in the ground when Taxila was sacked by the Kushans. 
Coins of Sapedana, it may be remembered, were first found in 1912-13 in a jar 
in Block E on the eastern side of the High Street, wMch was doubtless laid in 
ruins on the same occasion,* and I then pointed out that every feature of these 

coins of Sapedana showed Mm to have been a suceessor of Gondophares. It 

is also of no small interest to find among these valuables a silver plate bearing 
the name of Aspavarma the Strategos or Mihtary Commander. Aspavarma 
was an Indian, son of Indravarma and uncle apparently of the ruler Sasan or 
Sasas, whose name appears on coins of Gondophares as well as of Pacores. 
Aspavarma figures as Strategos on coins of Axes as well as of Gondophares and 
he may even have been contemporary with Sapedana whose coins show a close 
affinity with those of Gondophares. + In connection with these rulers it may 
be recalled that among the many valuables buried at the sack of Taxila was a 
silver asTcos vase dated in the year 191, during the reign of Zeionises (Jihonika) 
Satrap of Chulchsa, who was son of Manigula and nephew of the “ Great King 
In the opinion of Dr. Kouow,^ the year 191 refers to the old Saka era and. accord- 
ing to his reckoning, corresponds nnth 107-8 A. D., the Maharaja who was then 
reigning being W'ima KadpMses.’ With tMs view I cannot agree. The hoard 
in which the ashos vase was foimd belongs to the same age as the other hoards, 

and, whatever the date of the Kushan invasion may have been, it was anterior 

to that invasion. My own view is that the era referred to in tMs inscription 
is the PartMan era which was used in the Patika copper plate of the year 78 
and which evidently starts from about 150 B. 0.* If I am right, the date of 
the askos vase, when Zemonises was Satrap, must have been about 41 A. D. 
and the Maharaja, Ms uncle, must have been Gondophares. 

Another point of interest connected with the Aspavarma Plate is that in 
addition to the Kharoshthi signs Sa and dra, standing for Staters and Drachmai, 
wMch had already been found on two other plates at TaxUa,^ we have here a 
third sign, ^=0, which manifestly stands for Ohol, six of wMch went to the 
Drachma in the monetary system of the Greeks. The weight of tMs j)late 
being 2603-7 grains, it follows that approximately 12-|- grains went to the obol, 
36f to the hemidrachm, 73 J to the drachm, and 220^- to the stater. These weights 
correspond closely with the average weights of the silver hemidrachms, drachms 
and didrachms of Axes, Azilises and other Scytho-PartMan kings ; on the other 
hand, they differ somewhat from those of the two silver plates referred to above 

* CJ A. S. a., 1912-13, p. 60. With tho coins of Sapedana wore found others of Sasan, Satavnstra and Kad- 
phises H (!). 

t The Greek title oTpa-TriYo; was probably taken over by the Parthians from tho Seleuoid Empire. 
Rostovtzeff and Welles seem to think that in Western Parthia orpaTTiYce; implied the same as tho Iranian 
oaTpaTtr)?. But there seems little doubt that at Taxila the two offices existed side by side. C/. JUxcavalioM 
at Dura-Europos, 1928-29, pp. 207-8. 

1 0 . 7 . 7., Vol. n, pp. and 83. 

- Prof. Rapson plausibly suggests that this ora marked “ the establishment of tho new kingdom in Scistan 
after its incorporation into the Parthian Empire by SKthradates I, C. 150 B. C ”. 

3 CJ C. 1. 1; Vol. n, pp. 98-99 and Plate XIX, 3 and 4. 

' ' ■ K2 
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wliicli weigh 3278 and 750o-3 grains respectively and give 86|- and 81^ grains 
to the drachm. 

The above were not the only valuables found in Block D.' Under the 
floor of a room in the eastern part of the Block, in square 04' 92' and at a depth 
of between 8 ft. G in. and 4 ft. 9 in. below the surface (where the ground falls 
away slightly towards the High Street) were the following particularly fine 
pieces of jewellery : — 

(49) Sic. 1301. Pair of gold bracelets of thick sheet metal with flat, hinged 
clasps. The body is decorated with an openwork acanthus repeat pattern 
enriched with gold Iniots and rosettes, and with circlets of encrusted amber 
and comma-shaped leaves of inlaid shell. The clasp is relieved with fretted 
circlets and crescents inlaid with amber and white shell. Both body and clasp 
arc edged with plaited borders and the hinges between the two are beaded. 
The back of the fretted patterns is strengthened with cross slips of gold, Diain. 
2^; width If'. Plate XVin, G. 


(50) Sic. 1507-1. A gold pendant (ht. 4-f') consisting of two separate 
pieces, the upper attached to the lower by means of a hook which passes through 
a hollow cylnidor in the lower one. The upper part is built up on a frame- 
work of flat gold wire twisted into a square and subdivided into 4 small squares. 
At the back of this is a somewhat broader band of gold ending in two hooks 
which project beyond the framework on either side ; at the point of projection 
the base of the hooks is enriched with a small circlet edged with granules. The 
ornament attached to this framework consists of a qiiatrefoil central flower with 
sprays of three small leaves springing from the tips of its four obcordate petals 
and rosettes alternating uith them in the corners. Both rosettes and leaves 
arc inlaid with turquoise paste. The central flower is finely granulated and 
further enriched with a corona of five obcordate petals also inlaid with turquoise 
on which a minute Cupid of gold is reposing. ' 

The^ lower half of the ornament consists of a fanciful vas-elike centre, on 
either .‘•ido of which is an infant Eros riding on a winged sea-lion, with ’four 
plaited chains terminating in a pearl and leaf device beneath. The vase-shaped 
ornament m the middle is set upon a three-stepped base, from which hanra a 
cluster of five drops of gold with a pjoramid of four tiny granules clinging to 
each , the granules arc of solid metal, but the larger drops are hollow.^ The 
bod} of the vase ,s of filigrain and granulated work with panels of turquoise 
pas c between. The cylinder, which rather suggests a Buddhist e/iu/rm or S 

0 old. The Erotes and sea-monsters appear to have been cast in a mould 

and afterwards chased with a graver’s tool ; the hair of the bovs 

™,1 ,1,. g* Me.r 

vnth^turquonc some of whicli is missing. ’ 

Somewhat similar gold pendants were purchased bv me «omn 

KawaipimU and pnblhhed in A. S. li., 1902-3. Plate Sinil i IT ''' 
XMII, 2. ^ 1 and 2, plate 
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(51) Sk. 1507-2. Gold repousse figure of winged Aphrodite standing on 

an acanthus (?) pedestal. The left elbow of the goddess rests on a small pillar 
and her right hand on her hip. The back is a flat sheet of gold soldered at the 
edges to the relief. Attached to it are three small segmented rings, two behind 
the wings and one behind the feet. Rough workmanship. Ht. A 

similar but smaller figure was discovered in 1912-13. Of. A. S. R., 1912-13, 
Plate XXII, b, 1. Plate XVI, 3. 

(52) Sk. 1507-3. Gold necklace or girdle of 84 pieces, 1" wide. Each 
piece is hollow segmented into 4 circlets, and pierced laterally at the two ends. 
A similar gold ornament with 5 segments in each piece was published in A. S. R., 
1912-13, Plate XXII, b, 4. Plate XIGII, 10. 

(53) Sk. 1650. A gold necklace of 31 pieces. At either end is a terminal 
encrusted with lapis-lazuli (?) and turquoise. The other pieces are enriched 
alternately with beaded circles centred with carbuncles and foliate devices inlaid 
with turquoise. At the head of each piece is a hollow bead of gold, granulated 
in the case of the carbuncle pieces, plain in the others. A single gold tube is 
attached crosswise at the back of each piece, and two at the back of each ter- 
minal, for threading. A somewhat similar gold necklace was found in Block B 
in 1924-25 and pubhshed in A. S. R., 1924-25, Plate XI, 2. Length of each 
pendant li-g"* Plate XIX, 4. 

Other objects found in this Block that also deserve mention are the following : — 

(54) Sk. 1000. Sq. 66'113'. 9' B. S. Gold rosette of sis plain petals. 

Diam. 

(55) Sk. 1204. Sq. 58-117'. 10' 5" B. S. Tiny gold chain with 5 links. 

Length ij". Plate XIX, 7. 

(56) Sk. 1034-1. Sq. 59-112'. 9' 4" B. S. Shallow bowl of copper with 

central boss inside. Diam. 6^". This and the following were found together. 

(57) Sk. 1034-2. Copper mirror with tang for insertion in handle. Diam. 5f". 

(58) Sk. 1138-1. Sq. 60-112'. 9' 8" B. S. Earthenware vase with a 
shallow base. In it was a steatite plaque of whitish schist (No. 1138-2) 4f in. 
in diam., ^vith vunged monster on lotus back-ground in upper register. On 
rim, incised cross-hatched lines, and, on back, lotus. Plate XV, 5. 

(59) Sk. 1137. Sq. 58-104'. 9' 2" B. S. Lead medallion with a stand- 

ing winged figure m beaded border. Two ring hooks attached to its back for 
suspension. Diam. f". 

(60) Sk. 1511. Sq. 57-88'. 5' B. S. Bell-shaped copper cooking-pot, 
made in two pieces and rivetted together. Ht. 8|". Similar vessels have 
Been found in previous years in Sirkap. 

(61) Sk. 275. Sq. 57-105'. 6' B. S. Shallow bowl of copper, damaged. 

Diam. 6|-". 

(62) Sk. 282. Sq. 57-105'. 6' B. S. Broken copper pan with a ring 

handle on one side. Diam. 121". 

(63) Sk. 994. Sq. 59-111'. 8' B. S. Part of copper inkpot with two 

receptacles, one for the ink, the other perhaps to hold the pen, On bottom, a 
Kharoshth! inscription: — ..manarasa. Ht. 1^". 
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(64) Sk. 1585. Sq. OO'llO'. f 10” B. S. Two-edged sword of iron 

or steel in five pieces, witli copper band between blade and bilt. Lcngtb 
o' 

(05) Sk. 1188. Sq. 59-112'. 11' 7" B. S. Earthenware vase with 

two handles. Of. No. 656. Probably of Early Scytho-Parthian date. 
Ht. 5^. 

(GO) Sk. 1807. Sq. 61-92'. 6' B. S. Eragment of a dish of grey slate 

with three concentric circles incised on the inner side. On outside of rim, 
foliate border in relief; beneath, square projection ivith socket hole for leg. 
The vessel must have been a particular!}' handsome one. Length 7". 

(07) Sk. 1549. Sq. Gl-llO'. 7' O" B. S. Earthenware vessel with flat 

bottom, steep sides, recessed rim and lid. The lid is turned over at edges so 
as to fit closely over the run. Ht. 9”. Diam. of lid, 14|-' . 

To the south of Block D' some further clearance work was done in Blocks 

F', G' and II'. In the first of these there came to light (in squares 94-97X 

7S'-S2') a small house neatly built in the characteristic diaper masonry. In 
this house also I found throe articles of silver which like the other hoards in 
houses of this class had er-idcntly been buried in haste and forgotten. The 
articles in question were : — 

(GS) Sk. 227S-1. Sq. 9G-S1'. 4' B. S. Narrow necked scent-bottle (1) 

of silver. The lid was fastened to the neck by a ring and chain, some of the 
links of which are missmg. Body slightly damaged. Bottom decorated with 
concentric circles. Ht. 4^" 

(09) Sk. 2-27S-2. Broken silver bowl. 

(70) Sk. 2278-3. Silver anldet in damaged condition. 

'Ihc other structures exhumed this year in Block F' were mainly of the 
ordinary rubble masonry and }'ielded no deposits of jewellery or other valuables. 
The only objects of irotc recovered from them were the following : — 

(71) Sk. 2292. Sq. 92-95'. 2' C" B. S. Plaque of schist-stone dhided 

into three compartments, with lotus pattern in relief in each and a winged 
monster in the upper register. Around the rim, a cross-hatch border. On 
hack, a lotus. Diam. 45". Plate XIV, 4. 

(72) Sk. 2223. Sq. 9G-93'. 2' B. S. Fragment of a plaque or lid of 

schist. In centre, forepart of hippocamp, around which were 10 small compart- 
ments, of which 4 survive, each containing a pair of figures. Lotus border 
round rim. Length Sj". Plate XIV, G. 

(7.3) Sk. 2.359. Sq. 96-89'. 4' 3" B. S. Terracotta bath-shaped inlqpot (?) 

with projecting handle at, flat end, aud circular disc pierced with a hole (perhaps 
for the pen). Length 3^". Plate XVI, 4 

(74) Sk, 2418. Sq. 94-SO'. 3' E. S. Copper spoon with egg-shaped 

scoop and goosc-hcaded terminal of handle. Length 7j". 

In the neighbouring Block G', where another small hoard of jewellery was 
brought to liglit. the .sub.structure is of ordinary rubble masonry, but it is evi- 
licat from tiie remnms ot an oblong room in squares 105-6X87' that there was 
a Later superstructure of diaper masonry to which the jewellery uo doubt belonrrs. 
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This jewellery was found beneath the floor of a small room in square 108-87', 
2 4' below the surface. It comprised the following articles : — 

(75) Sk. 2193-1. Pair of bracelets of thick sheet gold, with fiat hinged 

clasp. The body of the bracelet is ornamented with an S-pattern repeat fretted 
from the metal sheet and surrounded by a plaited border. The clasp is solid 
and enriched on the outside with trefoil and comma-shaped cloisons once filled 
mth stone paste or amber, and an oval medalhon in the centre. In one medal- 
lion the stone is rock crystal cut en cabuchon ; in the other it is of glass paste, 

now much decayed. Diam. 2i". Plate XWII, 5. 

(76) Sk. 2193-2. Hollow gold collar (hansuli) in two pieces, filled with a 

core of lac and provided with a socket and tenon joint at their narrower, and 

a push clasp at their thicker ends. Diam. 5|". Cf. No. Sk. 1632-1. 

(77) Sk. 2193-3. A gold ear-ring of crescent and pendant form enriched 
with clustered drops and granulation. The clasp of the crescent is of double 
horse-shoe design. Similar ear-rings have been found in previous years. Length 
3|". Cf. No. 2, above. 

(78) Sk. 2193-4. Gold hoop finger ring of thin metal, with oval bezel 
from which the gem is missing. Diam. 13/16". 

(79) Sk. 2193-5. A pair of hollow anklets of silver in a very fragmentaiy 
condition. Diam. about 6". 

Besides this small collection of jewellery, Block G' yielded also the follow- 
ing objects, all of which, like the jewellery, belong to the latest period of occu- 
pation ; — 

(80) Sk. 2257. Sq. 103-83'. 3' 4" B. S. Copper cup of thin metal. 

Diam. 3^'. 

(81) Sk. 2297. Sq. 108-87'. 1' 6" B. S. Copper jug with plain handle 

of a type common in late Parthian period. The upper and lower parts are 
rivetted near the shoulder ; and there is a repair patch of copper sheeting 
rivetted on the bottom. The lid, which was attached to the handle by a chain, 
is missing. Ht. 10". 

(82) Sk. 2285. Sq. 105-89'. 3' B. S. Fragment of a plaque or lid of 

vessel of grey schist. In centre, lotus medallion surrounded originally by 10 
compartments, of which 5 survive, each with a pair of standing figures, holding 
a wine cup between them. Incised cross hatchings on rim and between com- 
partments. Diam. 6-1-". Plate XIV, 9. 

(83) Sk. 2261. Sq. 103-83'. 3' 4" B. S. Collection of glass beads of 

various shapes and sizes, mainly blue and white. In very fragile condition. 

(84) Sk. 2340. Sq. 109-85'. 4' 3" B. S. Circular bezel of a copper 

finder ring with a standing draped figure engraved on it. Damaged. Diam. 
11/16". 

(85) Sk. 2189. Sq. 108-85'. 2' 6" B. S. A lump of lead. Length 9A". 

Block H', which is entirely of rubble masonry, yielded no small antiquities 

of note. 

In 1926 an exceptionally fine hoard of silver vessels and gold and silver 
jewellery was found in a building immediately at the back of the great Apsidal 
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Temple. This building, -wliicli is solidly constructed of exactly the same land 
of large diaper masonry as the Temple itself, has been completely cleared during 
the past season and proves to have abutted on to the Bast wall of the Temple 
compound, of -which there can be httle doubt that it formed an integral part. 
The point is of some interest in connexion -with the silver vessels and other valu- 
ables unearthed here ; for if I am right in supposing that this house belonged 
to the Temple priests, it is not unnatural to infer that the valuables in ques- 
tion may have been gifts to the Temple presented by difierent donors, not, as 
I was at first inclined to surmise, the proceeds of various robberies. And in 
that case it would be reasonable to interpret the inscription on the silver asJeos 
vase referred to above as implying that the vase was “ a gift of ” Zeionises 
(Jihonika) rather than that the record was dated “ in the reign of ” Zeionises, 
just as the inscription on a silver cup found in the same spot seems to imply 
that it was a gift of Theodoros, the son of Thavara, and that on a silver plate 
that it was the gift of Mumjxihrita'-. It is a misfortune that almost the whole 
of the northern half of this building had been obliterated, virtually nothing 
remaining except the group of chambers illustrated in Plate XIII, d. Their floor 
level was clearly indicated by some remnants of pavements inside the chamber^ 
as well as by the drain openmg in the wall (-visible in the photograph) which 
emptied into the covered street drain to the left. It was beneath this 
floor, in the small chamber just at the back of the man -visible in the picture, 
that the treasure of 1926 was found. In my recent excavations the only objects 
brought to light were 

(86) Sk. 2036. Sq. 57*46'. 4' B. S. Male figure of terracotta sitting 
to front on seat. Wears dhoti, bracelets, necklace and hand or strap passing 
over left shoulder and mider right arm. Right hand damaged and head miss- 
ing. Ht. 3|". 


(87) Sk. 2032. Sq. 54-43'. 2' B. S. Bragmentary leg belonging to a 
small box or stool of bone. Two of its sides ate decorated with incised lines 
and there are two holes for the fixing of pins. Length Ij". 

(88) Sk. 970 from spoil earth. Broken scoop of grey stone in form of 
shell; with bird-headed handle. Length 21". 

• building some further clearance work was done 

m Blocks A B and C, hut the only structural remains worth mentioning that 
came to hght were a senes of earthenware rings evidently belonging to a soak- 
pit, which were found in squares 26X43' and 44'; and the plinth of a square 
stupa inside a small cell, which was found in squares 20-21x42'. The niinth 
IS composed of rough limestone masonry laid in mud and finished with a cLing 

oft w came a circular medalliof 

rraco a j* im in diameter, with a floral pattern incised on one side (Sk 2133) • 
and from Block A, the following objects ^ ’ 

^th hiadS'rhJr' LeSh^A''*^' bezel of gold 

’ Cf. Konov in C. /. 1 ., Vol. II, pt, i, pp. 82 and 9S. - - - 

- I.c,, m squareg 59-Cl K43'.45'. 
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(90) Sk. 2104. Sq. 17*43'. 3' B. S. Eectaugular slab of bone decorated 
wifcli incised circlets on one side. Three small holes in one of the -loirger edges 
and t^yo in each of the shorter ones for the fixing of pegs. Probably the side 
of a box. Size SP'X If^'x 

(91) Sk. 2110. Sq. 16*43'. 3' 4" B. S. Rectangular piece of stone with 

Kharoshthi inscription of four letters: migalasa. Size 1 i-g”x^|-"X^"- 

(92) Sk. 2167. Sq. 26*43'. 6' 6" B. S. Copper key mth 4 prongs. 

The end of the handle is pierced with hole for string. Length 2^". 

Simultaneously with the surface excavations described in the foregomg pages, 
the deeir digging which had been started in the previous season in Block 2' was 
continued in that Block and extended also to Blocks 3', 2A', 3A', 2B' and C' 
— all on the w*est side of the High Street. In Block 2' the sixth stratum had 
already been reached in 1928-29, and all that remained to be done was to remove 
the structural remains of the 4th and lower strata, and then carry the excava- 
tion dowm to virgin soil. The remains below the sixth stratum were very scanty, 
consisting only of 3 small sections of a rubble wall running East and West, and 
what appears to have been a patch of pavement of smooth river pebbles laid 
at a steep slope, a few yards north of it. About 4 feet below the base of this 
walling w'as a patch of rough rubble pavement which presumably dates from a 
still earlier age ; and probably contemporary tvith it is a short section of a road 
paved with pebbles which runs along the south side of the city wall, and ascends 
at a slight incline from East to West. Needless to sa}', this road bears no re- 
lation to the city wall itself, -which was not built until much later, when the city 
had been at least t-w'ice destro 5 ’-ed and rebuilth 

Of the successive strata of remains brought to light in the neighbouring 
Blocks 3', 2A', 3A' and 2B', the plans and sections reproduced in Plates X and 
XI and the photographs of Blocks 2A', 3A' and 2B' in plates XII, a and b ; 
XIII, a will give the reader a tolerably good idea. All of these Blocks had 
been excavated in pre-vdous years down to the second stratum. This year the 
•3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th strata have been exposed; In these Blocks, however, 
only the remains of the three topmost levels have been dismantled, since the 
experience gained in Block 2' did not seem to justify the removal of the earlier 
ones ; and, as a result, the plans of the fifth and sixth strata are less clear than 
they might otherwise have been ; nor has any attempt been made to penetrate 
lower than the sixth stratum. In Block C' (Plate XIII, 6) the excavation has 
been carried down only as far as the fifth stratum. Apart from the diaper 
masonry of. Late Parthian and Early Kushan times, which, as already explained, 
is employed in some of the latest and most substantial buildings on the site, 
all the remains exposed are Constructed of rubble masonry. Speaking generally, 
the best of this rubble masonry (that is, the neatest and most compact) is foimd 
in the 4th and 5th strata, while the roughest occurs in the sixth ; and it is 
noticeable, toO, that from the 3rd stratum downwards Jcanjur stone was used 
much more freely than limestone. These observations, however, are not univer- 
sally true. Here and there walls can be picked out in the 4th. 5th or 6th strata 

1 C/. A. S. iJ., 1928-29, p. 62. 
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wMcK are indistinguisliable from others in the 2mi or 3rd strata, and it would 
therefore be -impossible, on the strength of its materials or the method employed 
in laying them, to afiiim of any ^ven specimen of rubble masonry that it be- 
longed to this or that particular period. Notwithstanding, however, that the 
masonry of the several strata is so uniform in character, the stratification is 
quite well defined and occasional patches of pavement, drains and other, features 
leave no doubt as to the relative depths of the successive floor levels. Need- 
less to say, these levels are npt constant throughout the site, since even in the 
old days there was a slight rise of the ground towards the south as well as east- 
ward and westward from the High Street. So far, however, as the Blocks with 
which we are now dealing are concerned, the differences are negligible, amount- 
ing to not more than about a foot, and the following may accordingly be taken 
as the average levels of the floors in these blocks* ; — 

Below surface. 

2nd stratum .......... 2 — 3 feet. 


3rd , 

'1th , 

5th 

6th , 


t, o ,, 

. 9-10 „ 
13—11 „ 
15-17 „ 


This stratification is highly instructive with reference to the history of the 
city and the relative ages of the many coins and other ohjeots associated with 
the different levels. Thus, it is evident from the coin-finds that the whole 
period of time covered by these six settlements does not exceed more than about 
three centuries, viz., from the beginning of the 3rd century B. C. to the end of 
the 1st or early part of the 2nd century A. D. And it is also evident that the 
sixth and fifth strata correspond with the period when the Bactrian Greeks were 
ruling at Taxlla and that the fourth stratum brings us doivn to the time of the 
Early Scytho-Parthiau rulers. The inferences, however, to he drawn from the 
stratification are not always as clear-cut and definite as might at first sight be 
expected, and the emdence provided has to be handled with caution. In some 
places the laying of deep foundations, which in the case of some of the Parthian 
building of diaper masonry go down as much as 15 or 16 feet, and in other places 
the sinldng of soak wells involved the disturbance of the debris in the lower 
levels and consequent confusion of antiquities. At all times, moreover, the 
practice was common of burying valuables several feet, may be, beneath the 
ground-floor or basement rooms, with the result that such valuables may be found 
actually in one of the preceding strata. Add to this that some of the house- 
holders seem to have used the ground-floor rooms of their predecessors’ houses 
as hasemeut iaM.-hanas for their oum, and it will readily be understood that 
there are plenty of loopholes for anyone not thoroughly conversant with the condi- 
tions to draw erroneous conclusions from the respective levels at which minor 
antiquities have been found.. It might for example be mferred from the depths 
at which they have be en un^rthed, that some of the jewellery hoards described 

* In Blocks 3', 2A' one! 3A' tko OTerago surface level was U It. below datum ; in Block 2B' it was 13 ft. 
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above belonged to the third stratum rather than the second ; and it might 
even be inferred from the presence of a coin of Kujula Kadphises at a depth of 
16 ft. 9 in. below the surface in Block 2B' and of a coin of Hermaios at a depth 
of 14 ft. in Block 3', that these Idngs antedated Maues and Azes. The pre- 
sence, however, of one or two single coins at any given level cannot, for the 
reasons stated above, be used as emdence, unless they happen to have been found 
either imbedded in the masonry or in some jiosition which admits of no doubt 
of the date when they were deposited there. On the other hand, when groups 
of even a few coins are found buried beneath the floor of a house, it is a reason- 
able inference that they were buried there by some person living in the house ; 
and when a number of such groups are found, the inference becomes a virtual 
certainty. Thus, the discovery of more than a dozen different lots of coins of 
Azes I beneath the floor level of the Eourth stratum leaves no room for doubt 
that the buildings of that stratum were standing during the reign of the king 
in question, and the discovery of two lots of Maues’ coins, one immediately 
beneath the floor level of the 4th stratum and the other at a depth of 16 feet 

in Block 2A' make it virtually certain that Maues must have been either con- 

temporary with or slightly earlier than Azes I. Before, however, discussing 
these coins from the different strata, let me state that in Block C', from which 
many of them come but which is not included among the plans on Plate X, 
my excavation this season did not go deeper than the fifth stratum. Doivn 
to this depth the strata correspond closely in all respects ■with those of the Blocks 
described above, . the only difference being that the ground here was slightly 
higher, the average surface level being 12 ft. beloiv datum as compared with 
14^- ft. in Block 3', 2A' and 3A', and the floor level of the fifth stratum about 
24 ft. below datum as compared -with 26 to 27 ft. in the other Blocks. As to 

the structures brought to light in this area, it is enough here to say that, like 

those in the other Blocks, they appear to be moderate sized dwellings built on 
no very regular plan. It is noteworthy, hoAvever, that the houses of the 4th 
stratum are decidedly superior in both plan and construction to those of the 
3rd and 2nd strata, and that those of the fifth stratum follow' a noticeably 
different ahgnment from their successors. 

The coins recovered in the course of this season’s digging number 454 in 
all. From the list of them appended below the reader wdll be able to see for 
himself the relative numbers ot the various issues, as W'eU as the find-spot of 
each specimen and the depth at which it was recovered below' the surface ; 
and he will also observe the unexpected anomalies w'hich occur in the column 
giving the depths. After the most careful scrutiny of each individual find 
I can discover Httle among them that does not accord with the scheme of chro- 
nology now' generally accepted for the Greek, Scytho-Parthian and Early Kushan 
kings. There are two points, however to which I must draw special attention. 
The first is that the 6th and oth periods of occupation clearly sjoichronize w'ith 
the rule of the Greek princes at Taxila, w'hose coins, though not numerous are 
found in association with local Taxilan issues from a depth of 20 feet or there- 
abouts upwards to within 2 ft. 6 in. of the surface. The longs represented are 
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Agathooles, Heliokles, Lysias, Anfcialkidas, Aicliebios, Apollodotos, Strata I, 
Menander, Epander, Zoilos, PMloxenos, Hippostratos, TelepKos and Hermaios, 
but their coins are not numerous enough (as indeed, they could hardly be in 
so small an area) to prove which of these princes ruled in Taxila itself, or in 
what order they succeeded one another. 

The second point is this. In his Catalogue of the coins m the Punjab Museum, 
Lahore (p. 93) Mr. WTiitehead contests Mr. Vincent Smith’s view that there 
were t^sm kings named Azes, and expresses the opinion that the difierences in 
t)'pe and style between the abundant issues of Azes can be adequately explained 
on grounds of locality alone, operating through a long reign. Mr. Whitehead’s 
■vuew is shared by Dr, Sten Konow, who holds not only that there was one Azes 

but that Dr, Thomas was right in regarding Azes and Azilises as one and the 

same person, Azes being merely a shortened form of Azilises (Ayilisha). Now 

leaving aside for the moment the question of the identification of Azes with 

Azilises, it seents quite impossible to reconcile Mr. Whitehead’s view with the 
facts revealed at Taxila. Eor, if there is one fact which emerges more clearly 
than another from the coin-finds it is that a king named Azes was reigning at 
the time when the buildings of the fourth stratum were in occupation ; on the 
other hand, it is equally clear that tliis king could not have been identical with 


the Azes who was king of liings when Aspavarma, the uncle of Sasan, was 
SUategos and who could not have been far removed in date from Gondophares, 
Abdagases and Pacores. Dr. Konow himself put the accession of Azes in the 
par 7 or G B. G., and, as we can hardly allow less than two decades for the 
issue and circulation of the six distinct types of his coins which are found beneath 
the 4th stratum, it follows that the buildings of this stratum must, according 
to Dr. Konow’s^ chronology, have been standing at least two or three decades 
after the beginning of the Christian era ; and that the next two cities rose and 
fell on the rums of their predecessors within a space of forty years, which is hardly 
believable. Whatever the date of the second Azes may have been, it seems 
to me, from the evidence of these coin-finds, that Azes I could not conceivably 
have come to the throne later than the middle of the first century B C Eor 
the same reason it is impossible to accept Dr. Konow’s views in regard to the 
date of the great long Maues,* whom he identifies with the king Moga of the 
Taxila copper plate of Patika and believes to have been reigning in B. C. 6 
ilaues must have been at least two generations earlier f than that. 

i t migh, however, it is clear that there were at least two kings named 
- es, am mia e at present to differentiate between their coins. Of the 39 

So "toe --ong to! 

Kin» ad/ viz., (a) Mounted King and Zeus standing, (6) Mounted 

-R 11 ° T? Nikephoros, (c) Mounted King and Pallas, (d) Mounted ICina and 
Bull, (c) I^g seated and Hermes. (/) Enthroned Dem t L Z M 

Lion and Demeter, (h) Bull and Tinn /ii w i ^ -nermes, {g) 

nine topes, namely a b c ^ Elephant and Bull. Eive of these 

— T^rrr^, , ’ ’ ’ ’ " iini* occur m groups in the fourth stratum. 
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unquestionably date from the middle of the first century B. C., and it is probable 
that the other four types, which are represented by single specimens here and 
there, also go back to the time of Azes I. On the other hand, types a, c, e, 
and / are all found freely in the later Parthian stratum, and may well have 
been struck by Azes II, who to judge by the erudence from Sirkap, does not 
appear to have initiated any special types of bis own.' 

As to the controversy alluded to above concerning Azes and Azihses, the 
fact that among aU the coins of Azes found during the past season there was 
not a single specimen bearing the name of Azilises should go far to discount 
Dr. Thomas’ suggestion that the two kings were identical. 


A list of coins found at Sirkap daring 1929-30, showing their find-spots and tijpes. 


Serial 

2^0. 

King. 



Ko. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

s. 

Type. 

1 

Local Taxila 



2109 

A 

15*45' 

3' 

D' 

Chattt/a and tree in railing. 

2 

Do. 



2279 

F' 

95 79' 

4' 

2' 

CJiaiii/a and hut. 

3 

Do. 



148 

2B' 

40-94' 

4' 

3' 

Lion tor and Uanif. 

4 

Do. 



22S6 

G' 

109 89' 

0' 

0* 

Dharmacluil ra and siastiKa, 

6 

Do. 



784 

D' west 

01-109' 

7' 

0' 

Tlirco.arclicd chatUja and taurine. 

G 

Do. 



1075 

2A' 

19-87' 

7' 

0' 

Chatiya and Chattya. 

7 

Do. 



1010 

3A' 

27-91' 

9' 

0' 

CJiattya and blank. 

S 

Do. 



1413 

D' west 

G2-113' 

10' 

3' 

Chattya and taunno. 

9 

Do. 



SS9 

2B' 

38-93' 

10' 

10' 

ChaiUja and blank. 

10 

Do. 



1839 

2B' 

3C-92' 

11' 

C' 

Siaflita and blank. 

11 

Do. 



2782 

C' 

51*93' 

12' 

G' 

Chaifya and chailya. 

12 

Do. 



2542 

3A' 

28 89' 

12' 

G' 

ChatUja and blank. 

13 

Do. 



1975 

2B' 

31-91' 

13' 

0' 

Chaitya and hut. 

14 

Do. 



2S42 

C' 

52*88' 

13' 

0" 

SiasttLa and "blank. 

15 

Do. 



2000 

2B' 

3G-91' 

13' 

C" 

Chattya and hut. 

IG 

Do. 



3093 

3' 

10 98' 

15' 

2" 

Chaitya and indistinct. 

17 

Do. 



3115 

2A' 

19 90' 

IG' 

0' 

Taurine and hut. 

IS 

Do. 



3120 

3' 

11-98' 

1C' 

0' 

Taurine and indistinct. 

19 

Do. 



305G 

3' 

13-99' 

10' 

0' 

Chaitya and chaiiya. 

20 

Do. 



3172 

2' 

10 89' 

17' 

0' 

Llcphant and lion. 

21 

Do. 



27GS 

2B' 

39-87' 

17' 

0* 

Elephant and chaitya, and lion and 
siatO/a. 

22 

Do. 



2942 

3A' 

28-89' 

20' 

0' 

Ditto. 

23 

Agathokles (?) 

• 


3049 

3' 

11-101' 

15' 

0’ 

Buddhist Stupa and tree in railing. 

24 

HelioLles 



2733 

C' 

50-91' 

11' 

S' 

Bust of king and elephant. 


* In his eKOoUent work on Early Indian Seulpiure, Dr. Baohhofer scots to show from certain coin-Bnds of 
Azes that the heginnings of tho Buddhist art of Gandhara go back to the middle of the 1st cenfurv E. G He may 
be right, but in view of the fact that tho coins of Azes wore perpetuated on a large soalo lor at least two genera- 
tions, wo must bo cautious as to tha inferences we draw from them. 





EXPLORATIOK— TAXILA. 
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A list of corns found at Sirhap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and Ujpes— 

contd. 


fierial 

Ko. 

King. 


Ko. 

Block. 

Sqii&TO. 

B. 

s. 

Typo. 

26 


1 

2818 

3A' 

28-89' 

IG' 

4' 

Bnst of lung and elepliant. 

2G 


1 

2SGG 

215' 

37-89' 

17' 

8* 

Elephant and bull. 

27 


I 

2570 

3' 

IDOS' 

13' 

I*" 

Bust of bearded Herahles and ole- 








phant. 

28 

Antialkidas . 


430 

C' 

49-87' 

r 

6' 

Zeus and laureate piloi and palm. 

29 

I>o. . 


27C4 

2B' 

38-87' 

10' 

9' 

Bust of king and elephant. 

30 

Do. 


2939 

2B' 

38-68- 

19' 

C" 

Zeus and piloi and palm. 

31 

Archohios » . 


3160 

2' 

14-87' 

14' 

4* 

Elephant and owl. 

32 

Apollodotos ■ 


1447 

3' 

U-99- 

11' 

0' 

Indian bull and tripod. 

33 

Do. 


2S70 

3A' 

28-88' 

10' 

0" 

Apollo and Tripod lehes. 

34 

J)o. 


2S20 

2B' 

38-87' 

17' 

G' 

Ditto. 

35 

Strato 1 


3073 

3A' 

27-88' 

18' 

r 

Bust of Herakles and Nike. 

3C 

^fcnandcr « » 


2293 

F 

92*95' 

2' 

0' 

Elephant’s head and club. 

37 

Bq. , 


2194 

G' 

112-94' 

4' 

0' 

Helmeted bust of king and buckler. 

3S 

Do* 


2570 

3' 

11-98' 

13' 

7' 

Bnst of Pallas and Nike. 

39 

Do. . 


3044 

2A' 

18-91' 

16' 

9' 

Elephant’s head and club. 

40 

Epandcr 


1750 

D' 

58*90' 

0' 

6’ 

"Winged Kike and humped bull. 

41 

Zoilo? . • 


2960 

C' 

46-93' 

12' 

6' 

Elephant and tripod lebee. 

42 

Philoxonos , 


1020 

O’ 

50-80' 

10' 

8' 

Demcter and bull. 

43 

Do. 


28C3 

2B' 

31-91' 

17' 

4' 

City Goddess and Indian bull. 

44 

Hippostratos 


1418 

C' 

61-87' 

D' 

0' 

Apollo and tripod lebes. 

45 

Do. 


2S9S 

C' 

40-90' 

13' 

0' 

Ditto. 

40 

Tolephos • 


2GS0 

3' 

11-97' 

14' 

6' 

Figure Tvith serpent tail and mil 

47 

Hcrmaios « • 


202G 

D 

07-43' 

2' 

C' 

and goddess. 

Bust of Hertnaios and winged Nike. 

48 

Do. . . 


2024 

D 

C0*46' 

3' 

0' 

Bust of king and winged Kike. 

49 

Do. . 


224C 

G' 

100-91' 

3' 

G' 

Ditto. 

CO 

Do. 


2042 

D 

03-45' 


0' 

Bust of king and enthroned Zens. 

51 

Do. 


104 

3A' 

24*90' 

i' 

0' 

Bust of king and winged Kike. 

52 

Do. . 


124 

3A' 

22*9®' 

4' 

10" 

Ditto. 

C3 

Do. 


142 

2B' 

30*82' 

6' 

3" 

Ditto. 

54 

Do. . 


102 

2B' 

37*86' 

6' 

C" 

Ditto. 

55 

Do. 


214 

2B' 

38-94' 

0' 

0' 

Ditto. 

EC 

Do. . . 

Do. 


172 

2B' 

31-87’ 

6’ 

3' 

Bust cl king and enthroned Zeus. 



1434 

Street 

2B'.C' 

41*92' 

■ 

0' 

Bust of king and winged Nike. 

5S 

Do. 


402 

C' 

48-95' 

B 

2" 

Ditto, 

59 

CO 

Do 

Do. 


49C 

t4G2 

3A' 

C' 

27*92' 

45*94' 

7' 

8' 

6' 

5' 

Bust of king and enthroned Zens. 
Bust of king and winged Nike. 
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EXPIOEATION — TASILA , 


A list of coins found, at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types ~ 

contd. 


Serial 

No. 


King. 



No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

s. 

Type. 

G1 

Hermaios 




518 

2B' 

39-87' 

8' 

9' 

Bust of king and winged Nike. 

62 

Do. 




1119 

D' west 

55-111' 

8' 

10' 

Ditto. 

03 

Do. 




1567 

c- 

45-94' 

9' 

O' 

Ditto. 

64 

Do. 




1303 

D' west 

57-117' 

9' 

0' 

Ditto. 

05 

Do. 




1481 

G' 

43-88' 

9' 

0" 

Ditto. 

66 

Do. 




1402 

D' west 

57-103' 

10' 

5' 

Ditto. 

67 

Do. 




2013 

3' 

10-97' 

14' 

0' 

Ditto. 

68 

Jlaues 




2231 

■ H' 

120-91' 

2' 

O*" 

Elephant’s head and cacluceus. 

69 

Do. . 




2371 

F' 

99-79' 

3' 

4' 

Ditto. 

70 

Do. . 




350 

O' 

51-90' 

5' 

5' 

God and goddess. 

71 

Do. . 




1559 

O' 

46-95' 

9' 

4" 

Poseidon standing and female 
figure. 

72 

Do. . 




2738 

O' 

52-90' 

12' 

0' 

Elephant’s head and caduccus. 

73 

Do. . 




2542 

3A' 

28-89' 

12' 

6' 

Poseidon and Bacchante. 

74 

Do. . 




2509 

2A' 

20-92' 

12' 

9' 

Elephant’s bead and caducous. 

75 

Do. . 




2509 

2A' 

20-92' 

12' 

9' 

Ditto. 

76 

Do. . 




2010 

3' 

12 -ior 

13' 

9' 

Ditto. 

77 

Do. . 




2613 

3' 

10-97' 

14' 

0' 

Poseidon and Bacchante. 

78 

Do. . 




2573 

3' 

14-98' 

14' 

0' 

Elopliant’s bead and caducous* 

79 

Do. . 




2784 

C' 

.52*87' 

14' 

0' 

Elephant and bull. 

80 

Do. . 




2601 

3' 

14-97' 

14' 

3' 

Elephant’s head and caduosus. 

81 

Do. . 




2477 

2B' 

36-86' 

15' 

0' 

Poseidon and Bacoliante. 

82 

Do. . 




2636 

2B' 

39-87' 

15' 

9' 

Ditto. 

83 

Do. . 




3152 

2A' 

27-93' 

16' 

0" 

Ditto. 

84 

Do. . 




3152 

2A' 

27-93' 

16' 

0' 

Ditto. 

85 

Do. . 




3152 

2A' 

27-93' 

16' 

0' 

Ditto. 

80 

Do. . 




3167 

2' 

13-92' 

IG' 

6' 

Artemis radiate and humi>ed hull. 

87 

Do. . 




2705 

2B' 

39-87' 

17' 

0' 

Artemis and humped bull. 

88 

Ayes . 




1983 

D 

60-42' 

2' 

0' 

Enthroned Demeter and Hermes* 

89 

Do. . 




1744 

D' 

65-93' 

2' 

2' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

90 

Do. . 




10 

3 A' 

23-91' 

2' 

0* 

icing seated and Hermes. 

91 

Do. . 




2103 

A 

17-43' 

3' 

0' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

92 

Do. . 




2220 

G' 

105-93' 

3' 

2* 

Lion and Demeter. 

93 

Do. . 




2356 

F* 

100-91' 

3' 

G' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

94 

Do. . 




087 

D' west 

.73-114' 

3' 

6' 

Ditto. 

95 

Do. . 




2310 

p' 

92-94' 

3' 

G' 

King seated and Hermes. 

96 

Do. . 



■ 

1503 

D' 

o7«95' 

3' 

8' 

Mounted king and Zens standing. 


EXPLOHATION— TASrtA. 


A list of coins found, at Sirkap during 1929-30, shoioing their fmd-spots and Ujpes- 

contd. 


No. Block. Square. B. S. 



Moimted king and Zens standing. 




King seated ond Hermes. 

Lion and Pemeter. 

Mounted king and Zeus standing* 
Ditto. 

King seated and Hermes, 
ktounted king and Zeus standing. 
King seated and Hermes. 

Ditto. 

Lion and Demelor. 

Mounted king and Zeus standing.. 
Ditto. 

King seated and Hermes. 

Mounted king and Pallas. 

King seated and Hermes. 


6' 0 " I Mounted king and ZeuB standing. 


C' 4*’ King seated and Hermes, 


^^o^uted king and Zeue standing. 
Lion and Demeter. 
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EXPLORATION — TAXILA, 


A list of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing (heir find-spots and types — 

contd. 


Serial 

Ko. 



King. 



No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

S. 

Type. 

133 

Azes 





2126 

D 

62'43'‘ 

6' 

9* 

Bull and lion. 

134 

Do. 





1755 

D' 

58-80' 

7' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

135 

Do. 





261 

2 B' 

39-80' 

7' 

0' 

Ditto. 

136 

Do. 





234 

2B' 

40-94' 

7' 

0' 

ilounted king and Zeus standiog*- 

137 

Do. 





108 

3A' 

26*SS' 

7' 

0' 

Ditto. 

138 

Do. 





1851 

D' 

01-92' 

7' 

0' 

Ditto. 

130 

Do. 





S4S 

D' west 

55*103' 

7' 

3' 

Ditto. 

140 

Do. 





204 

2B' 

39-85' 

7' 

3' 

Ditto. 

141 

Do. 





303 

D' T^est 

60-107' 

7' 

3' 

King seated and Hermes. 

142 

Do. 





1240 

D' west 

66-102' 

7' 

0* 

Ditto. 

143 

Do. 





288 

2B' 

40-87' 

7' 

0' 

Ditto. 

144 

Do. 





255 

2B' 

34-8B' 

7' 

G' 

Mounted king and Zone standing. 

146 

Do. 





408 

C' 

40-94' 

7' 

0* 

Ditto. 

140 

Do. 





537 

D' west 

69-104' 

7' 

7* 

Ditto. 

147 

Do. 





421 

C' 

44-87' 

7' 

7’ 

King seated ond Hermes. 

148 

Do. 





1197 ■ 

D' west 

50-97' 

7' 

S' 

Ditto. 

149 

Do. 





309 

D' west 

56-10I' 

7' 

S' 

Mounted king ond Zeus standing.- 

160 

Do. 





309 

D' west 

50-101' 

7' 

S' 

Ditto. 

161 

Do. 





309 

D' T'CSt 

60-101' 

7/ 

S' 

Ditto. 

152 

Do. 





784 

D' west 

01-109' 

7' 

S' 

Ditto. 

163 

Do. 





774 

D' west 

06-112' 

7' 

10' 

King seated and Hermes. 

164 

Do. 





1114 

2A' 

18-94' 

7' 

10' 

Ditto. 

155 

Do. 





033 

2B' 

37-95' 

S' 

0' 

Bull and elephant. 

166 

Do. 





700 

3A' 

26-88' 

8' 

0' 

Bull and lion. 

167 

Do. 





82G 

D' west 

05-107' 

8' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

168 

Do. 





252 

2B' 

31-88' 

8' 

0" 

King on liorsehnck and ZeusKiko- 










phorog. 

159 

Do. 





1460 

Street 
23' (T 

42-93' 

8' 

1' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

ICO 

Do. 





1224 

2A' 

18-88' 

B' 

4' 

King seated and Hermes. 

101 

Do. 





1224 

2A' 

18-88' 

8' 

4' 

Ditto. 

102 

Do. 





857 

3A' 

22*89' 

8' 

4' 

Lion and Demeter, 

163 

Do. 





1624 

C' 

43-95' 

8' 

4' 

Bull and elephant. 

164 

Do. 





339 

I)' west 

57-100' 

8' 

7" 

King seated and Hermes. 

105 

Do. 





802 

3 A' 

22-93' 

8' 

7' 

Enthroned Demeter and Hermes. 

ICC 

Do. 





991 

D' west 

05-107' 

8' 

7' 

King Boated and Hermes. 

107 

Do. 





1504 

C' 

44-94' 

8' 

7' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

108 

Do. 


• 



001 

2B' 

30-8,5' 

8' 

S' 

Ditto. 


M 



i;XPLOEATION — TAXILA. 
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A list of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing thdr find-spots and types— 

contd. 


Serial 

Ko. 

King. 

No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B 

109 

Azes 





C61 

2B' 

30-85' 

8' 

170 

Do. 





1273 

3' 

10-99’ 

8' 

171 

Do. 





1209 

2A' 

20-93' 

S' 

CM 

Do. 





1322 

3' 

10-96' 

S' 

173 

Do. 




• 

1023 

2A' 

20-87' 

S' 

174 

Do. 





1418 

O' 

.51*87' 

9' 

175 

Do. 





S14 

D* west 

64-112' 

9' 

170 

Do. 





1272 

D' west 

61*113' 

9' 

177 

Do. 





S53 


31*85' 

O' 

178 

Do. 





1051 

D' west 

50-106' 

9' 

179 

Do, 





847 

3A' 

26-89' 

9' 

180 

Do. 





841 

3A' 

26-88' 

9' 

181 

Do. 





1378 

3' 

11-90' 

9' 

183 

Do. 





559 

2B' 

34-90' 

0' 

183 

Do. 





617 

2B' 

35-86' 

0' 

184 

Do. 





1032 

C' 

42-93' 

9' 

185 

Do. 





2417 

2A' 

18-89' 

9' 

18D 

Do. 





919 

D' west 

65-108' 

9' 

187 

Do. 





1334 

3' 

11-99' 

9' 

188 

Do. 





1708 

C' 

52-80' 

9' 

189 

Do. 





1030 

D' west 

65-11]' 

9' 

190 

Do. 





1411 

D' w'est 

57*108' 

9' 

191 

Do. 





1411 

D' west 

67-108' 

0' 

192 

Do. 





634 

2B' 

34-88' 

0' 

193 

Do. 





584 

21J' 

32'89' 

9‘ 

I9i 

Do. 





615 

2B' 

32.92' 

9' 

IDS 

Do. 





1604 

C' 

52.87' 

10' 

198 

Do. 





2173 

3A' 

26.92' 

10' 

307 

Do. 





2173 

3A' 

26.92' 

10' 

198 

Do. 





2173 

3A' 

26-92' 

10' 

199 

Do. 





059 

2B' 

31-85' 

10' 

200 

Do. 





1458 

3' 

15-98' 

10' 

201 

Do. 





057 

2B' 

32-85' 

111' 

202 

Do. 





1095 

O' 

H-Si’ 

10' 

203 

Do 




• 

1635 

O' 

51-87' 

10' 

2u4 

Do. 




’ 

1372 

3' 

IMOl' 

10' 


s. 


8 ' 

8 *. 

8 ' 

0 " 

10 ' 

0 ' 

0 ' 

0 ' 

0 ' 

1 ' 


2 " 


o» 


4' 

4* 

6 ' 

6" 

6' 

6 ' 

C' 

r 

S' 

8' 

8 ' 

10 " 

W 

0* 

0 " 

■ 0 " 

0 ' 

0 * 

2 * 

2 ' 

2' 

2 ' 

3' 


Type. 


lilounted king and Zeus standing, 
Ditto. 

King seated and Hermes. 

Ditto. 

BuU and elephant. 

King seated and Hermes. 

Ditto. 

jronnted king and Zeus standing. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bull and elephant. 

King seated and Hermes. 

jMounted king and Pallas crowing 
herself. 

King seated and Hermes. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mounted king and Zeus stan^ng. 
King seated and Hermes, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 
King seated and Hermes. 

Lion and Demcter. 

King seated and Hermes. 

Ditto. 

Mounted king and Zeus NifephoroB. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Lion and Demcter. 

King on horseback and bulk 
King Seated and Hermes. 

Lion and Demeter. 

Mounted king and bull. 

Bull and elephant. 
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EXPLOEATION — TAXILA, 


A list of coins found at SirJcap durmg 1929-30, slioioing their find-spots and types — 

contd. 


Serial 

Ko, 



King. 



No, 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

s. 

Typo- 

205 

Azes 





747 

2B' 

36-92' 

10' 

4' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

206 

Do. 




• 

742 

2B' 

38-86' 

10' 

4' 

King seated and Hermes. 

207 

Do. 





1191 

D' xrest 

50-106' 

10' 

4' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

20S 

Do. 





753 

2B' 

37-87' 

10' 

5' 

King seated and Hermes. 

209 

Do. 





075 

2B' 

30-88' 

10' 

6' 

Ditto. 

210 

Do. 





868 

2B' 

30-87' 

10' 

G' 

Bull and elephant. 

211 

Do. 





868 

'2B' 

30-87' 

10' 

-0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

212 

Do. 





1775 

G' 

42-87' 

10' 

0' 

Ditto. 

213 

Do. 





1350 

D' ^est 

58-108' 

10' 

0' 

Ditto. 

214 

Do. 





1350 

D' west 

68-108' 

10' 

0' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

216 

Do. 





1583 

D' west 

58-110' 

10' 

6' 

Ditto. 

216 

Do. 





1770 

C' 

46-94' 

10' 

0' 

Ditto. 

217 

Do. 





1059 

D' west 

64-114' 

10' 

7" 

Ditto. 

218 

Do. 





1059 

D' west 

64-114' 

10' 

7' 

Ditto. 

219 

Do. 





1125 

D' west 

60-109' 

10' 

7' 

Ditto. 

220 

Do. 





803 

2B' 

32-80' 

10' 

7' 

Ditto. 

221 

Do. 





760 

2B' 

40-94' 

10' 

8* 

Ditto. 

222 

Do. 





760 

2B' 

40-94' 

10' 

8' 

Ditto. 

223 

Do. 





760 

2B' 

4004' 

10' 

8- 

Ditto. 

224 

Do. 





C62 

2B' 

33-90' 

10' 

8' 

King seated and Hermes. 

226 

Do. 





052 

2B' 

33-90' 

10' 

8" 

Ditto. 

22G 

Do. 





1720 

O' 

44-90' 

10' 

8' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

227 

Do. 





1002 

C' 

50-88' 

10' 

8- 

King seated and Herracs. 

228 

Do. 





1088 

C' 

45-92' 

10' 

8' 

Ditto. 

229 

Do. 





1738 

C' 

62-80' 

10' 

9' 

Ditto. 

230 

Do. 





907 

2B' 

35-90' 

10' 

10*' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

231 

Do. 





1447 

3' 

11-99' 

11' 

0' 

Ditto. 

232 

Do. 





2395 

3A' 

27-88' 

11' 

0' 

Elephant and Bull. 

233 

Do. 





890 

2B' 

38-91' 

11' 

O' 

King seated and Hermes. 

234 

Do. 





1447 

3' 

11-99' 

11' 

0' 

King on horseback and Pallas. 

235 

Do. 





1444 

3' 

10-100' 

11' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

236 

Do. 





1444 

3' 

10-100' 

11' 

0' 

Bull and lion. 

237 

Do. 





938 

2B' 

40-86' 

11' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

238 

Do. 





2065 

2A' 

21-86' 

11' 

0' 

Goddess Lalehtin and humped 
bull. 

239 

Do. 





2397 

3A' 

25-91' 

ir 

2' 

King seated and Hermes, 

240 

Do. 





1047 

D' west 

60-110' 

11' 

3' 

Jlonnted king and Zeus standing. 







EXPLOKATION — ^TAXILA. 


A list of coins founi at SirMp during 1929-30 showing their findrspots andtypes- 
■’ contd. 


Serial 

No. 

King. 

No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. S. 

Type. 

241 

Azes . . • • 

2387 

3A' 

27-91' 

11' 

4' 

Mounted king and Zeus lidding 
Nike. 

242 

Do. . . • • 

1810 

211' 

30-80' 

11' 

4' 

King seated end Hermes. 

243 

Do. ... - 

1810 

2B' 

30-80' 

11' 

4' 

Ditto. 

244 

Do, . . . • 

1600 

C' 

48‘80' 

11' 

6' 

Bull and elephant. 

245 

Do. . . • ■ 

2425 

2A' 

18-92' 

11' 

6" 

King seated and Hermes. 

24G 

Do 

2425 

2A' 

18-92' 

ir 

0' 

Enthroned. Demater and Hormea. 

247 

Do. . . . • 

2425 

2A' 

18-02' 

11' 

0' 

Ditto. 

248 

Do. . . . • 

2425 

2A' 

18-92' 

11' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

249 

Do. .... 

2425 

2A' 

18-92' 

11' 

0' 

Enthroned Demeter and Hermes. 

250 

Do. , . . • 

2425 

2A' 

18-92' 

11' 

6- 

Ditto. 

251 

Do. ... * 

2425 

2A' 

18-92' 

11' 

fi' 

King seated and Hermes. 

252 

Do 

1835 

2B' 

36-92' 

11' 

C" 

Ditto. 

233 

Do. ... * 

1872 

2B' 

34-86' 

11' 

6' 

mounted king and Zeus standing. 

234 

Do 

2400 

3' 

12-99' 

11' 

8' 

Enthroned Demoter and Hermes. 

255 

Do. .... 

2460 

3' 

12-99' 

11' 

8' 

Elephant and Bull. 

250 

Bo 

1873 

2B' 

35-90' 

11' 

9' 

1 King seated and Hcrihes. 

237 

Do 

2878 

C' 

45.94' 

11' 

10' 

1 Ditto. 

238 

Do 

1410 

D' west 

1 

50-112' 

11' 

10" 

Ditto. 

259 

Do. .... 

2720 

C' 

53-90' 

12' 

0' 

Ditto. 

200 

Do 

1439 

D' west 1 

68-108' 

12' 

0' 

Ditto. 

2G1 

Do. ■ . • * 

1439 

D' west 

58-108' 

12' 

0" 

Ditto. 

202 

Do 

1439 

D' west 

58-108' 

12' 

0' 

Ditto. 

203 

Do. . . « * 

1951 

2B' 

40-93' 

12' 

0' 

Ditto. 

204 

Do. • . • • 

1 1829 

2B' 

39-87' 

12' 

0' 

Ditto. 

205 ' 

Do. ■ • ■ ■ 

1820 

2B' 

39-87' 

12' 

0' 

Enthroned Demcter and Hermes. 

200 

Do 

2717 

C' 

52-90' 

12' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

207 

Do. . . « • 

1924 

2B' 

31-00' 

12' 

0* 

Enthroned Demeter and Hermes. 

20S 

Do 

2872 

C' 

42*92' 

12' 

2" 

King seated and Hermes. 

2GD 

Do. .... 

2847 

C' 

45-88' 

12' 

4" 

Ditto. 

270 

Do. .... 

2552 

3A' 

24-89' 

12' 

4' 

Mounted king and Bull. 

271 

Do. .... 

2883 

C' 

45-93' 

12' 

4" 

ICing seated and Hermes. 

272 

Do. * . ■ t 

2579 

3' 

12-90' 

12' 

4- 

Ditto. 

273 

Do. .... 

2579 

3' 

12-99' 

12' 

4* 

Ditto. 

274 

Do. . . • . 

1908 

2B' 

39-93' 

12' 

5" 

Ditto. 

275 

Bo 

1800 

2B’ 

31-SG' 

12' 

5" 

Elephant and Bull. 

270 

Do 

1802 

2B' 

35-8G' 

12' 

5" 

mounted king and Zeus staudinj 
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.A list of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types — 

contd. 


Serial 

No. 



King. 



No. 

Block. 

Square. 

B 

s. 

Typo. 

277 

Azcs 



. 

. 

1862 

2B' 

3580' 

12' 

5' 

Slonufod king and Zeus standing. 

278 

Do. 





1802 

2B' 

3580' 

12' 

5' 

ilounted king and Zeus Nikephoros 

279 

Do. 





1862 

2B' 

35-86' 

12' 

5' 

Ditto. 

280 

Do. 





1862 

2B' 

35-86' 

12' 

5- 

Ditto. 

281 

Do. 





1802 

2B' 

35-86' 

12' 

6' 

Ditto. 

282 

Do. 





1802 

2B' 

35-80' 

12' 

6' 

Mounted king and Fallas. 

283 

Do. 





1802 

2B' 

35-80' 

12' 

0" 

Ditto. 

284 

Do. 





1SG2 

2B' 

35-80' 

12' 

6' 

Ditto. 

285 

Do. 





1SG2 

2B' 

35-80' 

12' 

6' 

Ditto. 

2SG 

Do. 





1802 

2B' 

35-86' 

12' 

6' 

Elephant and hull. 

287 

Do. 





2583 

3A' 

28-89' 

12' 

6" 

Ditto. 

2S8 

Do. 





2892 

C' 

45-90' 

12' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

2S9 

Do. 





2892 

C' 

45-00' 

12' 

C' 

Ditto. 

290 

Do. 





2912 

C' 

42-90' 

12' 

C' 

Ditto. 

291 

Do. 





1900 

2B' 

35-80' 

12' 

0' 

Ditto. 

292 

Do. 





1900 

2B' 

33-89' 

12' 

6" 

Enthroned Demetcr and Hermes. 

293 

Do. 





2850 

C' 

45-80' 

12' 

0' 

Mounted king and Zeus Nikephoros. 

294 

Do. 





2783 

C' 

51-87' 

12' 

8' 

Ditto. 

295 

Do. 





2509 

2A' 

20-92' 

12' 

0- 

King seated and Hermos. 

29B 

Do. 





2488 

3A' 

25-90' 

12' 

0' 

Ditto. 

297 

Do. 





2957 

C' 

43-94' 

13' 

V 

Ditto. 

293 

Do. 





2445 

3A' 

27-92' 

13' 

2' 

Elephant and bull. 

299 

Do. 





1847 

2B' 

30-93' 

13' 

2' 

Bull and lion. 

300 

Do. 





2654 

3A' 

23-89' 

13' 

4" 

King seated and Hermes. 

301 

Do. 





2799 

C' 

47-88' 

13' 

10' 

Elephant and hull. 

302 

Do. 





2759 

3' 

14-00' 

14' 

0' 

-King seated and Hermes. 

303 

Do. 





2697 

3' 

12-90' 

14' 

4' 

^founted king and bull. 

304 

Do. 





2448 

2B' 

39-91' 

14' 

4' 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

305 

Do. 





2448 

2B' 

39-91' 

14' 

4' 

King seated and Hermes. 

3oe 

Do. 





2080 

3' 

11-07' 

14' 

6' 

Ditto. 

307 

Do. 





2104 

2B' 

39-94' 

15' 

G" 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 

308 

Do. 

. 




2474 

2B' 

40-89' 

15' 

C' 

King seated and Hermes. 

309 

Do. 

, 




1993 

2B' 

35-SS' 

15' 

'g' 

Elephant and Bnll. 

310 

Do. 

, 




2704 

2B' 

37-01' 

16' 

0' 

King seated and Hermes. 

311 

Azos with Aspavarma 


2372 

F' 

93-78' 

3' 

0' 

Mounted king and Pallas. 

312 


Ditto 



2314 

F' 

98-86' 

4' 

0’ 

Ditto. 
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A list of coins found- at Sirkap during 1929-30, shovnng their find-spots and tgpes- 

contd. 


Typo. 


Serial 

No. 

King. 


1 

Ko. 

Block. 

Square. 

B. 

s. 

313 

Azes ndtli Aspavarma 


395 

C' 

51-87' 

C' 

9' 

314 

Vonones vntb Spalahora 

175 

C' 

36-92' 

5' 

9' 

315 

Ditto 


2800 

C' 

42-80' 

13' 

0^ 

31G 

Ditto 


2010 

3' 

11-90' 

U' 

C* 

317 

Ditto 


2041 

2B' 

30-91' 

15' 

G"" 

318 

Ditto 


2008 

2B' 

37-01' 

19' 

0' 

319 

Spal3Tis Kith Spalaga- 

2091 

3' 

14-97' 

14' 

a*" 

320 

dames. 

Gondopbarea 


3 

2B' 

31-80' 

3' 

9" 

321 

Do. 


2251 

G' 

102-83' 

4' 

0' 

322 

Do. 


2353 

F 

98-80' 

4' 

0' 

323 

Do. 


2340 

G- 

109-85' 

4' 

3' 

324 

Do. 


2088 

D 

01-43' 

4' 

6' 

326 

Do. 


147 

2B' 

37-92' 

5' 

0' 

326 

Do. 


2000 

C 

48-40' 

5' 

3' 

327 

Do. 


30 

3A' 

25-88' 

6' 

6' 

323 

Do. 


330 

C' 

52-89' 

6' 

0' 

329 

Do. 


1741 

D’ 

05-87' 

C' 

0" 

330 

Do. 


178 

3A' 

25-88' 

6' 

0' 

331 

Do. 


53 

3' 

14-99' 

6' 

8' 

332 

Do. 


395 

C' 

61-87' 

G' 

9" 

333 

Do. 


049 

D' west 

01-104' 

7' 

0' 

334 

Do. 


1260 

D' TfcSl 

01-100' 

V 

5" 

336 

Do. 


1250 

D' -ft'cst 

01-100' 

r 

5' 

330 

Do. 


1240 

D' west 

50-102' 

V 

C' 

337 

Do. 


248 

2B' 

39-87’ 

T 

8' 

338 

Do. 


1192 

D' west 

58-100' 

8' 

2' 

330 

Do. 


1538 

D' west 

59-110' 

8' 

6" 

340 

Do. 


409 

2B' 

40-87' 

8' 

6' 

341 

Do. 


1334 

3' 

11-99' 

0' • 

0* 

342 

Do. 


743 

2B' 

40-88' 

9' 

8* 

343 

Do. 


1045 

D' west 

61-110' 

0' 

9" 

344 

Abdiigasea . 


300 

D' west 

58-105' 1 

C'' 

3' 

346 

Do. 


105 

3A' 

23-92' 

6' 

C' 

340 

Hemioa (Miaoa) . 


048 

D' west 

61-111' 

5' 

C' 

347 

Rajuvula 


174 

2B’ j 

31-87' 

6' 

3* 


Jloimted king and Pallas. 
HeraWes and Pallae. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mounted king and Herakles. 

Mounted king and Zeus standing. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Crude bust of king and Pallas. 
Mounted king and Zeus. 

Head of king and Pallas, 

Mounted king and Zeus, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bearded bust of king and Pallas. 
Mounted king and Zeus standing. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

^ Nike!’ 

Bust of king and Pallas, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Mounted king and Zeus. 

Ditto. 

king and king on horan- 
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A list of coins found at SirJcap during 1929-30, sMuing ilieir find-spots and types — 

contd. 


Serinl 

No. 

King. 



No. 

Block. 

Sqanre. 

B. 

s. 

Xj-pe. 

S81 

Kadpliises 




1510 

D' 

60-91' 

4' 

3' 

Bast of Hammios aad Hcrakics. 

B85 

Do. 




1575 

D' 

68-94' 

4' 

4' 

Ditto. 

386 

Do. 




1575 

D' 

68-94' 

4' 

4' 

Ditto. 

387 

Do. 




1581 

D' 

01-93' 

4' 

4' 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

383 

Do. 




2083 

D 

02-46' 

4' 

0' 

Bust of Hennaios and Herakks. 

389 

Do. 




2275 

1“ 

89-80' 

4' 

0' 

Ditto. 

390 

Do. 




321 

C' 

47-92' 

4' 

6' 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

301 

Do. 




2047 

D 

50-43' 

4' 

0' 

Bust of Hennaios and Herakles. 

392 

Do. 




2 

2B' 

31-88' 

4' 

10* 

Buddha seated and Zeus standing. 

303 

Do. 




1613 

D' 

04-91' 

4' 

10' 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

394 

Do. 




1502 

D' 

00-88' 

6' 

0* 

Bust of Hennaios and Herakles. 

393 

Do. 




125 

3A' 

20-93' 


0* 

Ditto. 

390 

Do. 




125 

3A' 

20-93' 

n' 

0' 

Ditto. 

897 

Do. 




SO 

3A' 

25-88' 

6' 

0* 

Ditto. 

398 

Do. 




050 

D' Tvest 

67-98' 

5* 

0* 

Ditto. 

399 

Do. 




160 

2A' 

18-92' 


0' 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

400 

Do. 




1500 

D' 

55-80' 

6' 

7* 

Bust of Hennaios and Herakles. 

401 

Do. 




1500 

D' 

66-80' 

6' 

7' 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

402 

Do. 




224 

2B' 

29-82' 

6' 

9' 

Ditto, 

403 

Do. 




400 

C' 

43-90' 

5' 

10* 

Ditto. 

404 

Do. 




1389 

Street 
between 
2B' AC' 

41-88' 

6' 

0* 

Bust of Hormaios and Herakles. 

405 

Do. 




599 

D' west 

69-103' 

6' 

O' 

■ Ditto. 

400 

Do. 




1385 

Street 

between 

2B'&C' 

41-87' 

G' 

O' 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

407 

Do. 




1431 

C' 

43-93' 

C' 

O' 

Ditto. 

403 

Do. 




112 

2B' 

33-89' 

6' 

3' 

Ditto. 

409 

Do. 




715 

D' west 

50-113' 

6' 

3' 

Bust of Hennaios and Herakles. 

410 

Do. 




300 

D' west 

68-105' 

G' 

3' 

Ditto. 

411 

Do. 




603 

D' west 

01-104' 

6" 

4' 

Ditto, 

412 

Do. 




309 

D' west 

67-105' 

G' 

0' 

Ditto, 

413 

Do. 




714 

D' west 

02-109' 

C' 

0' 

Ditto. 

414 

Do. 




244 

2B' 

40-90' 

C' 

9' 

Head of Augustus and king seated.. 

415 

Do. 




313 

D' west 

68-100' 

C* 

9' 

Bust of HorniaioB and Herakles. 

410 

Do. 




•313 

D' west 

08-100’ 

C' 

9' 

Ditto. 

417 

Do. 




403 

C' 

40-90' 

6' 

11' 

Ditto. 

418 

Do. 

• 



135 

2B' 

31-90' 

7' 

O' 

Ditto, 
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A list of coins found at Sirkap during 1929-30, showing their find-spots and types — 
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Serial 

No. 

King. 



No. 

Bloclr. 

Square. 

B. 

s. 

Type. 

419 

KadpMses 




1434 

Street 
between 
2B' & C’ 

41-92' 

7' 

0- 

Bust of Hermaios and Hcrakics. 

420 

Do. 




1851 

D' 

61-92' 

7' 

0’ 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

421 

Do. 




1250 

D' west 

61-100' 

T 

5*^ 

Bust of Hermaios and Herakics. 

422 

Do. 




1428 

C' 

45-96' 

7' 

6' 

Head of Augustus and liing seated. 

423 

Do. 




1243 

D' west 

56-102' 

7' 

6" 

Bust of Hermaios and Hcrakics. 

424 

Do. 




344 

D' west 

57-103' 

V 

G' 

Ditto. 

425 

Do. 




537 

D' west 

59-104' 

7' 

7" 

Head of Augustus and Idng seated. 

42G 

Do. 




537 

D' west 

59-104' 

7' 

T 

Bust of Hermaio'^ and Herakles. 

427 

Do. 




3C9 

D' west 

56-101' 

7' 

S' 

Ditto. 

428 

Do. 




369 

D' west 

6C-101' 

7' 

8' 

Ditto. 

429 

Do. 

• 



309 

D' west 

56-101' 

7' 

S' 

Ditto. 

430 

Do. 




369 

D' T^est 

56-101' 

7' 

S' 

Ditto. 

431 

Do. 




369 

D' west 

50-101' 

7' 

S' 

Ditto. 

432 

Do. 




309 

D' west 

5C-101' 

V 

S' 

Head of Augustas and king seated. 

433 

Do. 




784 

D' west 

61-109' 


8' 

Bust of Hermaios and Herakles. 

434 

Do. 

• 



1541 

D' west 

01-110' 

V 

9" 

Dittp. 

435 

Do. 

• 



451 

C' 

51-91' 

V 

9' 

Ditto. 

433 

Do. 

« 



1203 

D' west 

OMOl' 

8' 

0' 

Ditto. 4 

437 

Do. 

. 



1341 

D' west 

58-98' 

S' 

2' 

Ditto. 

438 

Do. 




1524 

C' 

43-95' 

8' 

4*' 

Ditto- 

430 

Do. 




1539 

D' west 

59-110' 

8' 

0' 

Ditto. 

440 

Do. 




1015 

D' west 

68-IOS' 

8' 

7' 

Head of Augustus and king seated. 

441 

Do. 




1045 

D' west 

58-108' 

S' 

7' 

Ditto. 

442 

Do. 




629 

2B' 

33-80' 

8' 

9' 

Bust of Hcminios and Herakles. 

443 

Do. 




480 

2B' 

34-87' 

8' 

lO” 

Ditto. 

444 

Do. 




1700 

’ C' 

52-93' 

0' 

0' 

Ditto. 

445 

Do. 




1032 

C’ 

42-93' 

9' 

0' 

Ditto. 

440 

Do. 




1264 

D' west 

67-104' 

0' 

1" 

Ditto. 

447 

Do. 




1242 

D' west 

55-112' 

10' 

G' 

Ditto. 

448 

Do.. 




1242 

D' west 

65-112' 

10' 

5' 

Ditto. 

449 

Do. 




1059 

D' west 

64-114' 

10' 

7' 

Ditto. 

450 

Do. 




1777 

C' 

50-92' 

11' 

0' 

Ditto. 

4.>1 

Do. 




3013 

2B' 

31-92' 

16' 

9' 

Ditto. 

452 

Uncertain. 




22SG 

G' 

10989' 

0' 

0' 

Standing figure to front, right hand 
stretched and indistinct. 

453 

Do. 




. 2857 

C' 

52-95' 

12' 

3' 

Tree in railing and iiiclistuict. 

454 

Do. 




2950 

O' 

45-93' 

12' 

6" 

Horse (t) standing to r. and indis- 
tinct. 



E.mOnATIOK-— TAXTLA. 


list of rare coins found in SmKAP DURING THE YEAR 1929-30. 


Metal and size. 

Obrerso. 

Reverse. 

Register So., Vindstop, etc. 

RElIiEKS. 



Local Taxilan. 



1. E •9';<-75' . 

Lion to left; smstika 
above ; two arched 
chaiiya in front. 

1 

j Tusked elephant stand- 
1 ing to r. ; two arched 
clmilya above. 

2708 ; 39'87' ; 17' 0" b. s. . 

1. M. C. XX, 9. 

2. /E-s'x-es’ . 

Ditto 

1 Ditto 

2942 ; 28-89'; 20' h.s. 

Ditto. 

3. /E-88‘'x-e8' . 

Indistinct . 

[ Elephant standing to 1 . 

3172; 10'89'; 17'h.s. 

I. M. 0, Page 158, 



Agathokles. 



4. ,E •73’'x-e3'’ . 

O-arohed stupa with Kb. 
legend, Ahthi {Itreijasa). 

Tree inside a railing 

.3049 ; 11-101' ; 15' b. ?. . 

P. M. C„ 11, 52. A. S. E, 12, 
PL XL, 5. 


HelioHes. 

5, .li 'S' k-S" . Diad. bust of king to r. Elepknt standing to 1. 2733 ; 50'91' ; 11' 8' b, s. . P. M. C. Ill, 148. 

6t. legend, BASIAEfiS Hi. legend, Maharaja- 

AIKiVIOT HAIOKAE- sa dhramiham Hdiya- 

OTS. Imjdsa. 

Mon. S. 

C. .'E'6'x-8' . Ditto . Ditto . 2818 ; 28'89' ; 15' 4" b. s. . Ditto. 


7. .'E •S.l’X'TS' . Elepknt ivalk-ing to 1. Indian humped bull to r. 28CG ; 37’89' ; 17' 8* b. s, . P. M. C. Ill, 149. But ele- 

Gr. legend, [BASLV]- Kh. legend, s« phant on obv. vralking to r. 

E£1S AffiillOT ilhrnmihaiia 

^ UAIOKAEOTS. 


8. .'E ■9* . . Bust of bearded Herakle.s ; 

r. club over shoulder 
(in poor condition). 


9. .‘I. •7T’x-7' , Diad. bust of king to r. 

(Legends defaced on 
l)nth sfdes). 


Lysias. 

Elephant w.ilking to r. 2570 ; 11‘98' ; 13' 7 

Kh. legend {Lid} 

hisa. 


Antialkidas. 

Elephant standing to r. 2704 ; 38-87' : 10' 
holding vvTcath in its 
uproisial trunk. 


b.s. . B.M.C.,VIII,8. Bound tj-pe 
is very rare. Only one coin 
of round type in Br. Museum 
.and one in I. M. 


b..s. . P. M. C. IV, 212. One in 
P. M. and one in B. M. 
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LIST OF RARE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1929-30-coHi(J. 


Sletal and size- Obverse. Reverse. I Register Xo., Findspot, eto. Remarks. 


Antialkidas— cojiti. 

10. M '85” . . Undraped bust of Zeus to Laureatwl piloi and palms 2939 ; 38-88' ; 19' 6” b. s. . P. II. C. 193. 

r. Legend defaced. of Dioskouroi. Kit. 

legend, .jmjadha- 

rasa 


Aichebios. 

11. ^'94" X -88" . Blopliant to r. Gr. le- Owl to r. Uaharajasa 31S6 ; 14-87' ; 14' 4" b. s, , B. JI. C. IX, 7. 
gend, BASIAE [ fiS ilkra[mil;d]sa jayadha- 

AIKAIOTN ] IKHO- rasa ArBebiyasa. 

OPOT APXEBIOT. 


ApolIoSotos. 

12. M •G"X'58" . Humped bull to r. in Tripod lebes in betided 1447 ; 11-99' ; 11' b. s. . P. JI. C. P-46 No. 318-321. 
beaded square. No square. No legend or 

legend or mouogram. monogram. 



Menander. 

14. aE- 95''X'94" . Helmetedbiistof king to Buckler with Gorgon’s 2194 ; 112-94' ; 4' b. s. . P. JI. C. VI, 49G. 

r. Gr. legend, BASI- bead. Kli. legend, 

AEQS SflTHPOS IMamjasa Imlarasa 

JIENrVNAPOT. Ucmdmsa. 

15. .^1 •8"X'74' . Hebneted bust of king to Pallas to 1. Kb. legend 257G ; 11-98' ; 13' 7" b. .s. . P. JI. C. JH, oOG. (Poor). 

r. Gr. legend Malmrajasa 

SnTHPOB. 


Epander. 

16. iE -Sl'x-TG" . Winged Nike to J-. Le- Humped bull to t. lib. 1750 58-90' ; 0' 6' b. s 
gend defaced. legend, [ilIfl]/(«[raj«so] 

jayadhamsa Ejmdm 

N- 


P.M.C. VI, 517. 
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LIST OF RARE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 19S9-30— 


Jlctal irnd size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Eegistec No., Pmdapot, etc. 

BEMiRKS. 



Zoilos. 



17. iE'CC' . . 

Elephant moving to r. in 
reel and pellet border. 
No legend. 

Tripod lobes. El. le- 
gend,.... yWasn to r. 
sa, to 1. ra. 

2950 ; 45'93'-; 12'6"b,s. . 

P. M. C. VII, 646, Not in 
B. M. or I. M. 



Pliiloxenos. 



m iE-8'x-8" . 

Demetor standing to 1. rt. 
hand raised .and cornu- 
copia in 1. Gr. legend, 
B.lSIAEnS ANIKH- 
TOY <DIAO=ENOT. 

Bull to t. Kh. legend 
. . . .MasaPMk.... 

1626 ; 50-86' ; 10' 8" b. s. . j 

P.M.C, VII, 690. 

19, E -TS’X'IB’ . 

A city to 1. ; in left hand, 
cornucopia ; right 

hand o.vtended. Much 
defaced. 

Indian bull. Much de- 
faced. 

2863 ; 31-91'; 17' 4" b.s. . 

B.M.C. XIII, 10, 



Hippostiatos. 



20, A! 1'22' 

Apollo to r. canying arrow 
in both hands. Gr. 
legend, BASIA[EQS 
SP-l'iHPOS Iw-0- 
STPATOT. 

Tripod lebes. Eh. le- 
gend illakraD'asa 
()'a]larasff SipK[s(ra(a] 
sa. 

2898 ; 46-90' ; 13' b. s. 

P.M.C. VIII, 628, 



Teleplios. 



21. AR -r . . 

Figure rrith serpent tails. 
Gr. legend. BrlSIAE- 
OS EYEPPETOT 
TIIAEdJQY. 

God and goddess standing 
to front, Kh. legend, 
MaJmrajasa halana- 
kramasa Telepliam. 

1 

2680; 11-97'; 14' 6' b. 8. . 

P. M, C. Supplementary PI. 
12, X AR Hemidraohm. 
Bodleian Library CoUeotion. 
Two duplicates in the Berlin 
Museum. 



Manes. 



22 , /E-91"x-94' . 

In sqiMrc frame, elephant 
to T. holding wrc.ath in 
uplifted trunk. Gr. 
legend, B.ISIAE.QS 
BASlAEnN MEP. 

Humped bull to r. Le- 
gend illegible. 

2784 ; 52-87'; 14' b.s. 

P.M.C. X,32. 

23. AM'X'C2" . 

Male deity sfriding to 1. 
with flowing draperies, 
holding club in r, hand 
and long spc.ar in 1. 
Legend defaced. 

Goddess to r. irith flowing 
draperies (damaged). 

350; 51-90'; 5' 5' b.B. . 

P.M.C. X,25. 
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LIST OP RARE COINS FOUND IN SIRKAP DURING THE YEAR 1929-30-co«d(?. 


Metal and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse, 

Eegistor No., Kndspot, eto. 

ErMAHES. 



Manes— co)!(d. 



24. iEl'O" . 

Aitemis radiate to r. with 
veil floating round lier 
Iiead. Legend dcfaood. 

Humped bull to 1. Kh. 
legend rajali[rajasa 
m(Jia]tasa Moasa. 

3167 ; 13'92' ; 16' 6" b. s. . 

P.M.C. X,10. 

26. iEM" . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2765 ; 37'87' ; 17' 6' b. s. . 

Ditto. 



Azes. 



26. -96" X -82" . 

King on horselraok to r. 

holding coucliod lance. 

' 6r. legend, ON 

MBrMOY. 

Bull to r. Legend indis- 
tinct. 

2552 ; 24'89' ; 12' 4" b. s. . 

P.M.C. XH,292. 

27. iE'95” . . 

Mounted king to r. 
Douhle struck. 

Zeus Nikephoros. Double 
struck. 

2173 ; 26-92' ; 10' b. s. 

.... 

28. Ail '8” . . 

Goddess Laksimt stand- 
ing to front, witk flower 
in raised r. hand. Le- 
gend illegible. 

Humped bull to r. Kh. 

legend rajarajasa 

maJtalasa 

2665 ; 28-8d' ; 11' b. s. 

P.M.C. in, 303. 



Spalyris with Spalaga- 
dames. 



29 . Al'87"x-83’ . 

] 

In square frame, king on 
horseback to r. Gr. 

legend 00 

ATKAIOT [AA] EA- 
®0Y TOT 

1 

Naked Hcraklcs, diadem- 
ed sitting on rock, sup- 
porting club on knee. 
Kh. legend, 0j>a) hho- 
raputrasa ditraiimsa 
Spahgadamasa. 

2691 ; 14-97' ; 14' 3" b. s. . 

P.M.C. XIV, 386, 



Eeraos (Miaos). 



30. Ail M8- 

King on horseback to r. 
followed by flying 
figure of Nike with 
wreath. Gr. legend 
[TYP]ANNOYNTOC 
IIAA[ 

Half of coin only, with 
reel and pellet border. 

1 

648 : 61-11' ; a' G" b. s. 

P.M.C. XVI, 116. 
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As to tlie otlicr luiuor antiquities found iu Blocks 3', 2A', 2B' and C' it is 
dilEcult, in some cases, to be quite sure to wbicb individual stratum tliey are 
to be referred. Thus an object found at a depth of say 7 feet from the surface 
might have belonged to either the 3rd or the 4th stratum, and an object fomid 
11 feet below the surface might have belonged to either the 4th or the 5th stra- 
tum, and so on. Accordingly, I have contented myself with dividing them 
into three main categories only, the first comprising those which come from 
the Greek strata, the second those which were formcl in the debris between the 
Greek and Scytho-Parthian levels and might belong to either ; and the third 
those of the Scytho-Parthian period. But it must be understood that even 
in the.se divi.sious there are some objects as to the age of wliich there is bound 
to be some doubt. 


Objects from the 6th and StJi strata. 

(93) Sk. 1894. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 14' 0" B. S. Circular plaque 

of fine grey schist stone. In centre, erotic scene. lilan .standing to left, wear- 
ing hooded mantle over back ; woman kneehng on gi'ound, wearing long sari 
or Mmation, which her companion is removing. Spiral and bead pattern round 
rim. Lotus iu relief on underside of plaque. Diam. Pkte XV, 1. 

(94) Sk. 2572. Block 3'. Sq. 15-98'. 12' B. S. Circular plaque of 

grey schist divided into two registers. In upper register, a draped female figure 
lying on couch holding wine cup in left hand. At head of couch another draped 
figure seated on stool also holding cup in left hand ; and behind the couch a 
third figure standing holding garland in raised right hand. Diam. Sj-y'. 

Plate XV, 2. 

(95) Sk. 2451. Block 2B\ Sq. 32-80'. 15' 0" B. S. Broken rim of 

a large dish of grey .‘•late, decorated with ijicised concentric circles. Leno-th 
lOl". Diam. of original dish about 10". Of very fine workmanship, turned 
on lathe, as is also Sk. 2571. 

(90) Sk. 2571. Block 2B'. Sq. 30-89'. 13' B. S. Broken di.sh of 

grey slalc with a central boss inside, surrounded by concentric circles. Kim 
missing. Diam. S". 

(97) Sk. 3153. Block 2'. Sq. 15-9.3'. 10' 0" B. S. Half of steatite 

movdd of two finger ring.s. Grey slate 2yxl:f"X.I". 

(98) Sk. 2480. Block 2B'. "Sq. 34-80'. 15' 0" B. S. Fragment of an 

agate vc^.sel with highh’ poli.died outer surface. Length 2^". 

(99) Sk. 3022. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-87'. 10' 0" B.‘ S. Fragment of 

disc of white porcelain-like .stone, highly polhshcd. Length If". Similar to 

specimens previously discovered on the Bhir Mound and in Sirkap and di.scu.ssed 
at length iu my Keport 19-20-21. pp. 21 and 45 sq. 

(100) Sk. 2058. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-88'. 13' 0" B. S. Fragment 

of a dasi disc bead dccoiatcd in relief on front. 'I’liick white and blue patina. 

Diam. 15/10". 

(101) Sk. 1923. Block 2B'. Sq. 30-95'. 
bc.ad of gold, hollow. Diam. 11/10''. 


12 3 B. S. One segmented 
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(102) )Sk. 2479. Block 2B'. Sq. 36"86'. 15' B. S. One plain splierical 

bead of gold, llollo^r. Diani. 3/16". 

(103) Sk. 2647. Block 3A'. Sq. 24-92'. 12' 4" B. S. AntinionT case 

of bronze. Length 3^". Of. A. S. R., 191 4-1 5, Plate XXIY, 52. 

(104) Sk. 2010-1. Block 2B'. Sq. 38-87'. 13' 4" B. S. Narrow- 

necked bottle of copper, with broad horizontal rim ; body damaged. Ht. 5.\", 
Plate XVI, 7. 

(106) Sk. 2010-2. Lid (?) of a copper vessel. Diam. 3J-". 

(106) Sk. 1946. Block 2B'. Sq. 40-86'. 12' B. S. Copper ornament 

consisting of ring and palmette ; traces of nail at back for attachment. Length 

1 ". 

(107) Sk. 2917. Block C'. Sq. 45-94'. 12' 4" B. S. Fragment of a 

copper hair pin. On top, standing female figure with right hand raised to side 
of head. Length 2-|". 

(108) Sk. 2628. Block 2B'. Sq. .39-87'. 14' 9" B. S. Copper rmg 

handle wdth attachment in form of dog’s or hyaena’s head. Length 

(109) Sk. 2764. Block 3'., Sq. 12-100'. 12' 6" B. S. Roughly cast 

bar of copper. Triangular in section. Length 10 g". 

(110) Sk. 1878. Block 2B'. Sq. 34-90'. 12' 7" B. S. Ring tripod 

•of iron. Leg.s detached. Diam. of ring 10|". Ht. 6|". 

(111) Sk. 2813. Block O'. Sq. 52-88'. 12' B. S. Head and shoulders 

of gorilla-like figure 'with mouth half open, flat nose, large ears, bald on top of 
head, but wdth long hair at sides ; neck thick and short. 'i’races of white 
paint on face, neck and shoulders. The modelling is much superior to any- 
thing of the kind found in the later Scytho-Parthian or Kushana strata, the 
body and head are hollow, as in most Hellenistic statuettes, not solid as in 
Indian ones. Ht. 2|-". Plate XR", 1. 

(112) Sk. 2693. Block 3A'. Sq. 28-93'. 13' 0" B. S. 'i'erracotta 

head of a male figure. Wears moustache and cap, with coils of hair falUng 
over ears. Somewhat like the head of shell in relief found in Sirkap in 1919- 
20. Cf. A. S. R., 1919-20. Plate X, 27. Ht. 2i". Plate XIV, 3. 

(113) Sk. 2978. Block 3A'. Sq. 27-92'. 15' 4" B. S. Female head 

of terracotta with curly hair partly concealed beneath cap or veil. Ht. 1|'’. 
Plate XIV, 5. ’ ' 

(114) Sk. 2626. Block 2B'. Sq. 32-90'. 14' 6" B. S. Crude female 

figure of terracotta, with ape’s head and body decorated with punctured dots. 
Ht. 2|-". 

(115) Sk. 2648. Block 3A'. .Sq. 24-92'. 12' 4" B. S. Head of to}' 

horse of terracotta. Bridle decorated with bosses and plume. Transverse hole 
through mouth lor string. Length 3i". 

(116) Sk. 2763. Block 2B'. Sq. 3.5-89'. 16' 9" B. S. 'i’erracotta head 

of a toy horse. Bridle decorated with bosse.s and plume. Transver.se hole 
through mouth for string. Length S-:!". 

(117) Sk. 3165. Block 2'. Sq. 13-92'. 16' 6" B. S. Terracotta boy 

bird. Transverse hole through breast for axle of wheels. Length 4^'. 
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(118) Sk. 3121. Block 2A'. Sq, 20-90'. 14' 4" B. S. fragment of ter- 

racotta vase of grey clay burnt to red on surface and finished \Yitli thin wash. 
On convex outer face, forming shoulder of vase, two bands of figures in low 
rehef nith dog tooth border above and conventional egg and leaf patterns below. 
In upper band, pairs of dancing female figures alternating with single figures 
seated on ebairs. In lower band, two warriors on horseback with lances in 
hand, while a third is standing in front of them holding a club or sword, and 
two others are leading their horses. Although very roughly executed, the 
stamped relief on this fragment and the more highly finished patterns on the 
specimen following call to mind the rehef work on Samian and Airetine vases. 
Possibly, this is a local imitation of some Hellenistic ware of Western Asia which 
is imlmown to us. Size 6.y'x5|". Plate XIV, 7. 

(119) Sk. 3121-2. Fragment of terracotta vase with vine and other floral 
patterns stamped in low relief. Finely lerugated red clay. Good worlonan- 
ship. Size 2V'X2". Plate XIV, 2. 

(120) Sk. 3135. Block 3'. Sq. 11-98'. 17' B. S. Fragment of pot- 

sherd of reddish-grey clay with fine slip and black glossy paint resembling that 
on Greek black and red figured vases and undoubtedly Hellenistic. Length 

1^". The black paint was probably composed of oxide of iron and manganese ; 
it was finished with a coat of colourless varnish composed of saltpetre and 
soda. 

(121) Sk. 28Q5. Block 2B'. Sq. 34-87'. 18' B. S. Fragment from rim 

of bowl, of grey clay finished \vith highly glazed black paint, as in preceding 
specimen. Length ll". 

‘ (122) Sk. 1930. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-89'. 12' 2" B. S. Fragment of 
amphora of grey terracotta, shoulder reheved with incised concentric circlets 
and other patterns. Ht. 7j". 

(123) Sk. 2G96. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-86'. 12' 3" B. S. Narrow-necked 

earthenware jug. Eim, handle and base missing ; coarse clay ; decayed sur- 

face. Ht. 5^". 

(124) Sk. 2996. Block 3A'. Sq. 22-88'. 14' 8" B. S. Narrow-necked 

earthenware vase of grey clay burnt to pfinkish red on outside. Ht. 5J". 

(125) Sk. 2465. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-88'. 16 ' B. S. Narrow-necked 

vessel (rather like modern Icuza) with handle and spout, both of which are missinw. 
Thill red slip. Ht. 5j". ■ ° 

(126) Sk. 3006. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-89'. 14' 6" B. S. Globular flask 

of carthenw.are. Neck missing ; no foot. Ht. 

(127) 1895. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 12' 6" B. S. Earthenware saucer ; 

rim decorated nith black linear patterns. Diam. 3§". 

(128) Sk. 2941. Block 2B'. Sq. 37-93'. 19' B. S. A pair of earthen- 

ware saucers united at sides. One broken. Diam. 3^". 

(129) Sk. 2911. Block O'. Sq. 42-90'. 12' 6" B. S. Earthenware bowl 

of coarse clay. On one side, spout with pair of eyes above ; on other, handle 

in form of two e.ars. Ribbed and incised bands around neck and shoulder 

Diam. 13'’. 
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(130) Sk. 2643. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-85'. 12' 7" B. S. Wide-mouthed 

large earthenware basin. Bottom missing. Diam. 28". Ht. 21i". 

(131) Sb. 1932. Block 2B'. Sq. 33-87'. 13' 1" B. S. Earthenware 

store-jar with conical bottom and provided n-ith four projecting lugs around 

shoulder. The type is different from that of later specimens. Ht. 2' 8". 

(132) Sk. 1933. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-88'. 12' 1" B. S. Egg-shaped store 

jar of earthenware. Ht. 3' 8". 

(133) Sk. 2192. Block 2B'. Sq. 30-89'. 15' 3" B. S. Large earthen- 

ware jar. Ht. 3' 9i". 

(134) Sk. 1991. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-87'. 14' 9" B. S. Dome-shaped lid 

(?) of earthenware. Ht. 3|". 

(135) Sk. 2947. Block C'. Sq. 45-93'. 12' 6" B. S. Two fragments of 

a shallow dish of grey clay unevenly burnt. Inside, incised lotus, etc., in centre : 
rumiing scroll around rim. Traces of red paint on the rim. Diam. 

H". 

(136) Sk. 1896. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 12' 6" B. S. Earthenware lid 

with conical top ; thin reddish wash. Ht. 2^-". 

(137) Sk. 1898. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 12' 6" B. S. Earthenware 

lamp provided with three places for wicks and a water reservoir underneath for 
keeping the oil cool. Through the centre of the reservoir and projecting above 
the lamp pan is a hollow tube evidently for fixing the lamp on to a stand. This 
is the only lamp yet found at Taxila, with a water reservoir. Ht. 3J". Plate 
XVI, 5. 

(138) Sk. 3178. Block 2'. Sq. 13-88'. 15' B. S. Fragment of a quad- 
ruple “ Offering tank ” of terracotta, ndth circular hut surmounting the centre, 

where the partitions between the four sections cross one another. Eemnins of 
a figure to side of hut doorway. Length 8^". 

(139) Sk. 2453. Block 2B'. Sq. 32-86'. 15' 6" B. S. Fle.sh rubber of 

terracotta. Both sides incised with zigzag lines. Size 4"x2|"x|". 

(140) Sk. 2620. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-85'. 16' B. S. 'Perracotta whistle 

resembling in shape a sling bullet and pierced wdfh three holes. Length 2-1". 

(141) Sk. 2964. Block O'. Sq. 44-93'. 12' 9" B. S. Whistle of grey 

clay with three holes, oblong and collared. Length ll". 

(142) Sk. 2612. Block 3'. Sq. 11-97'. 14' B. S. Vase-shaped earthen 

rattle of terracotta with hole for suspension. Length 2y". 

(143) Sk. 3186. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-86'. 12' 8" B. S. Vase-shaped rat- 

tle of terracotta, similar to preceding one. Length 2£-". 

(144) Sk. 3166. Block 2'. Sq. 13-92'. 15' 6" B. S. Oblong playing 

die of terracotta, with numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 punctured consecutively on the four 
sides. Length 2-y'. 

(145) Sk. 3207. Block 2'. Sq. 12-89'. 15' B. S. Terracotta ball with 

incised geometrical patterns and 7 holes irregularly disjrosed round the body. 
Diam. l-V'. 

(146) Sk. 2621. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-85'. 16' B. S. Ivory hair-pin uith 

Comb pattern head. Length 4|". 


o 
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(147) Sk. 2761. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 16' 9" B. S. Spoon of bone, 

witk circular shallow scoop. Handle damaged. Length 4| . 

(148) Sk. 2711. Block O'. Sq. 46-88'. 13' B. S. Concb sbeU. Length 

7i". 

(149) Sk. 2489. Block Zk'. Sq. 25-90'. 12' 9" B. S. Part of stag’s 

antler with two tines. Length 7j". Possibly used for medicine. 


Objects from the ith and 5ih strata tolmh may be either of the Greek or of the Scyiho- 

Parthian Period. 

(150) Sk. 2455. Block 3'. Sq. 12-99'. 11' 8" B. S. Circular plaque of 

pale grey schist divided into two registers. In upper, a hippocamp with scaly 
body, long tail and wings. In lower, and around rim, lotus patterns. Part 
of rim missing. Diam. 3-|". Plate XV, 3. 

(161) Sk. 1417. Block 3'. Sq. 13-100'. 11' B. S. Sandstone mortar 

(?) with slight groove outside the body. Ht. 14|". 

(152) Sk. 1867. Block 2B'. Sq. 37-89'. ll' 4" B. S. Plat rectangular 
hone of chocolate-coloured stone with pierced projection at one end. Length 
Zf. 

(153) Sk. 1614-1. Block O'. Sq. 44-96'. 9' 6" B. S. Copper lamp- 

stand (?) with hollow cup-like top. The lower part of the stand is circular 
with 5 raised bauds round the body and perforated open-work at bottom. Ht. 
8|". Plate XVI, 8. With this were also found the three following objects. 

(154) Sk. 1614-2. Standard cup with lid, which was originally pivotted 

on to rim by means of a nail. Ht. 5|-". Plate XVI, 9. 

(155) Sk. 1614-3. Copper casket without lid ; bottom made in separate 

piece and soldered on. Ht. 3|-". 

(156) Sk. 1614-4. Copper spoon with round shallow scoop ; handle damag- 
ed. Length 3|". 

(157) Sk. 471. Block 2B', Sq. 31-90'. 9' 5" B. S. Egg-shaped spoon 

of copper with goose-headed handle. Length 8". 

(15S) Sk. 574. Block 2B'. Sq. 31-89'. 10' B. S. Blow pipe of copper 

with projecting flange. Damaged. Length 3f . Of. A. S. R., 1924-25, page 49. 

(159) Sk. 2184. Block 2A'. Sq. 18-93'. 9' 4" B. S. Copper needle. 

Length 2g". 

(169) Sk. 585. Block 2B'. Sq. 37-89'. 9' 3" B. S. Bronze handle of 

a vessel. Diam. 3". 

^ (161) Sk. 793. Block 2B'. Sq. 35-89'. 10' 10" B. S. Boss of copper 

^ivetfed to iron bacldng. The latter is provided with three staples. Purpose 
ujicKrtain. Diam. 3". 

Sq. 34-87'. 11' 5" B. S. Iron hoe. Length 

(iGsVsk. 731. Block 2B'. Sq. 38-90'. 10' 9" B. S. Iron weight of 

bX^'cone shape. The ring once attached for suspension is missing. 
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(164) Sk. 575. Block 2B'. Sq. 31‘89'. 10' B. S. Iron scalepan, ori- 

ginally provided with, three small rings for suspension, of which one only survives. 

Diam. 3-|". 

(165) Sk. 2541. Block 3A'. Sq. 27-91'. 11' 9" B. S. Terracotta figure 
in the round, seated cross-legged. Wears long-sleeved coat with band 
at waist. Traces of white paint on coat. Head missing. Ht. 3". Plate 
XIV, 8. 

(166) Sk. 2737. Block O'. Sq. 60-91'. 11' 8" B. S. Terracotta head 

of a toy horse. Bridle decorated with bosses and plume. Red clay. Trans- 
verse hole in mouth for string. Length 2f". 

(167) Sk. 2430. Block 3A'. Sq. 22-91'. 10' B. S. Head of a toy horse 

of terracotta. Bridle adorned with bosses and plume. Length 2-|". 

(168) Sk. 942. Block 2B'. Sq. 40-86'. 11' B. S. Rattle of terracotta 

in form of bird. Ht. 2|". 

(169) Sk. 656. Block 2B'. Sq. 32-90'. 9' 6" B. S. Broken bell-shaped 

vase with two handles. Red slip, with designs (dog-tooth, swags, birds, etc.) 
in black. Probably local copy of Hellenistic vase. Diam. 6£". 

(170) Sk. 2484. Block 3A'. Sq. 28-89'. 11' B. S. Small circular water 

bottle of earthenware provided with two pierced lugs on sides for suspension. 
The body on cither side is decorated with stars and other simple devices in relief. 
Neck damaged. Ht. 3-|-". Plate XVI, 10. 

(171) Sk. 2422. Block 2A'. Sq. 18-90'. 10' 6" B. S. Narrow-necked 

oil flask (1) of grey clay painted black. Handle at side and neck missing. Ht. 

4|". Plate XVI, 6. 

(172) Sk. 2798. Block C'. Sq. 47-91'. 11' 10" B. S. Narrow-necked 

earthenware flask. Ht. 6". 

(173) Sk. 645. Block 2B'. Sq. 39-85'. 9' 10" B. S. Goblet of red 

earthenware. Foot missing. Ht. 6-|". 

(174) Sk. 1821. Block 2B'. Sq. 32-87'. 11' 7" B. S. Part of crucible, 

lined thickly with burnt sandy clay and copper. Diam. 0§". 

(175) Sk. 1658. Block O'. Sq. 46-88'. 10' 7" B. S. Oblong playing- 

die of ivory with numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 incised in small circlets on 4 consecutive 
sides. Length 

(176) Sk. 2556. Block 3A'. Sq. 23-87'. 11' 6" B. S. Ivory hair pin 

with head in form of a cock. Length 3|". 

Objects of the Scytho-Farthian Period, from the 2nd, 3rd and 4t% strata. 

(177) Sk. 1206. Block 2A'. Sq. 18-93'. 8' 10" B. S. Standing figure 

of female in the round ; of grey slate. Wears bracelets, armlets, torque and 
girdle roimd hips with two bands across front of body Imotted together above 
the navel. Curls of hair fall over both shoulders, and two long plaits down 
the back. It appears to have served as a small Caryatid. A somewhat similar 
figure, but not quite so still, was found in Sirkap in 1919-20. Of. A. S. E.^ 
1919-20, Plate IX, 1 and 2. Ht. 7j". Plate XVI, 1 and 2. 
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(178) Sk. 394. Block O'. Sq. 51-87'. 6' 9" B. S. Circular soapstone 
plaque with winged monster in upper register on lotus background. Lotus 
designs in lower register and on rim. Diam. 4|-. Plate SV, 4. 

(179) Sk. 30G. Block O'. Sq. 44-92'. 3' B. S. Circular plaque of grey 

schist. In upper register, female rider seated sideways on bippo-grifE. Rim 

decorated with incised cable design. Lower part damaged. Diam. 5/o". 

Plate XV, 6. 

(180) Sk. 237. Block 2B'. Sq. 39-94'. 7' B. S. Circular seal of fine 

grey stone with shallow pierced boss at back. On face svastika and caduceus (?) 
with short illegible inscription at side. Diam. y|". Plate XVII, 6. 

(181) Sk. 307. Block C'. Sq, 52-95'. 4' B. S. Chalcedony bead in 

form of lion. Length Y- 

(182) Sk. 1173. 3. Sq. 11-100'. 8' 4" B. S. Triangular banded agate 

set in copper handle. Probably a polisher. Part of handle missing. Length 1". 

(183) Sk. 25. Block 3A'. Sq. 27-89'. 5' 9" B. S. Lenticular disc of 

banded agate with polished convex surface. Diam. 1|". 

(184) Sk. 26. Block 3A'. Sq. 27-89'. 5' 9" B. S. Lenticular disc of 

crystal, slightly convex on either face and thinned to one side. Diam. Ij". 

(185) Sk. 132. Block 3A'. Sq. 27-91'. 5' B. S. Lenticular disc of 

banded agate ; one face convex and polished. Diam. 1|". 

(186) Sk. 190. Block 3A'. Sq. 25-88'. 6' 6" B. S. Goldsmith’s polish 

er of brown agate. Length 21". 

(187) Sk. 1163. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-94'. 8' 5" B. S. Neolithic celt of 

greyish-white chalcedony (?). Length 3J". 

(188) Sk. 770. Block 3A'. Sq. 22-90'. 7' 4" B. S. Pebble of white 

stone vuth a small depression on either side. Probably the socket stone of a 
potter’s wheel. Length 2|-" 

(189) Sk. 199. Block 2B'. Sq. 32-89'. 7' B. S. Handle of granite 

with three ribbed bands at one end. Length 4^". 


(190) Sk. 891. Block 3A'. Sep 27-88'. 8' B, S. Metal worker’s mould of brown 

sandstone, 3f"x3|"x|-" with crescent, star and other patterns sunk in surface 

(191) Sk. 1. Block 2B'. Sq. 32-86'. 2' 9" B. S. Gold bar weierhina 

2,2o8 grains (Tolas 12;;), Size 2j^"x Another gold bar previously 

found at the .same .site weighed 6694 J grains, and another hemi.spherical solid 
lump discovered during 1928-29 weighed 2198J grains. 

(192) Sk. 24. Block .3A'. Sq. 27-90'. 5' 10" B. S. Group of copper 

and bronze articles found together in one spot. A similar hoard was discovered 

m Sirkap m 1919-20. Cf. A. S. R., 1919-20, Plate X and p. 19 (Sk 790) 

The artic es, whkh are illustrated in Plate XIHI, 6-72, are doubtless from a copper^ 
smiths shop and comprise a large variety of small ornaments such as beads for 
necklaces, pendants, earrings, and other pieces which may have been u,sed for 
decoiatue mlay. Among them may be noticed in particular the palmettes 
.ami acauums of Xos. 26-28 and 42, the twin dolphins facing one another t 

de'Lmrorl.‘^‘72!^" head of No. 69 and the leaf and tendril 
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(193) Sk. 59. Sq. 10-96'. 6' 8" B. S. Bronze statue in round of a 
standing male figure. Legs, from Imees douTiward, missing. Wears cap, ear 
pendants (?) and necklace ; holds staff in right hand ; left hand rests on hip. 
Girdle round hips tied in front. Cast metal. Crude workmanship. Ht. 3-o". 

(194) Sk. 61. 3'. Sq. 12-99'. 7' 3" B. S. Square copper plate ^^•ith 

quadruple svastiha pattern in relief. 2j^" squarexi". 

(195) Sk. 1286. 3'. Sq. 15-97. 8' 8" B. S. Fragment of a sidepiece 

of a horse’s bridle, provided with two holes for attachment of bit. Copper, 
Length 3^". 

(196) Sk. 1172. 3'. Sq. 11-100'. 8' 4" B. S. Crude “ bucranium ” 

charm made of pair of animal’s teeth united by band of copper. Length 1 

(197) )Sk. 1035. Block 3A'. Sq. 25-93'. 6' 4" B. S. Copper instru- 
ment with nandipada handle. Cf. A. S. R., 1914-16, Plate XXIV, 30. Length 
8 ". 

(198) Sk. 205. Block 2B'. Sq. 37-88'. 7' B. S. Bell-shaped pendant 

(?) of open work copper. Ht. 1". 

(199) Sk. 328. Block C'. Sq. 48-90'. 5' 6" B. S. Rectangular boss of 

copper Avith winged dragon in centre. The border is decorated with a floral 
pattern in relief. l|"x|". Plate XVIl, 3. 

(200) Sk. 964. Block 3A'. Sq. 23-93'. 8' 1" B. S. Square anvil head 

(1) of iron with pointed legs, one of which is missing. squaxeXl-g". 

(20L) Sk. 1235. 3'. Sq. 14-96'. 8' 6" B. S. Square terracotta hut with 

pitched roof and four steps in front. Originally attached to side of an “ offer- 
ings tank.” Cf. A. S. R., 1916-16, Plate VIII, a. Ht. 4-2-"., 

(202) Sk. 47. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-92'. 5' 4" B. S. Terracotta inkpot 

round and carinated, vnth cable pattern around shoulder. Ears of rim damaged. 
Ht. 2". 

(203) Sk. 1387. Street between 2B' and C'. Sq. 41-87'. 6' B. S. 

Round earthenware inkpot with two holes near mouth for suspension. Ht. 2j". 

(20-1) Sk. 96. Block 2A'. Sq. 18-93'. o’ B. S. iSquare clay tray con- 

taining five compartments. Four holes at corners for suspension, hluch black- 
ened by burning. If" square x|". 

(205) Sk. 16. Block 2A'. Sq. 19-89'. 4' 10" B. S. Miniature terra- 

cotta ghard with two holes in neck for suspension. Ht. 2J". 

(206) Sk. 85. Block 2A'. Sq. 20-90'. 5' B. S. Terracotta lid (?) with 

handle in centre ; signs of burning, .as if it may have seiA'ed as a shallow lamp. 
Hiam. 2|". 

(207) Sk. 1011. Block 2A'. Sq. -20-90'. 7' 4" B. S. 'Perracotta drain 

pipe (1) with narroAV end slightly .splayed. Length 14-g". Diam. of the wider 
end 13f" and of narroAver end 11-j". 

(208) Sk. 31. Block 3A'. Sq. 24-90'. 5' 6" B. S. 2 pairs of miniature 

eartheiiAvare Abases ioined together, one slightly smaller than the other. Ht. 3" 
and 3 1" respectively. 

(209) Sk. 1052. Street between 3A' and 2B'. Sq. 29-89'. S' 9" B. S, 
Fragment of blue glass A-essel Avith floral design in Avhite relief. Lcngtli 2J". 
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EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJO-DARO. 

By Mr. E. J, H. Mackay. 

Dining tbe season 1929-30, tirougEout ivitE the able assistance of Mr. 
H. L. Srivastava, Assistant Superintendent, Archgeological Survey, a large area 
of the site of Mohenjo-daro, comprising blocks 7 to 11 in the & section of the Dk. 
area,^ was uniformly excavated down to the Intermediate level (16 feet to 18 
feet below datum).“ The main street of the area, seen on the east of the plan 
pnbhshed in last year’s report was cleared to a depth below the Intermediate 
III level and is perhaps the most interesting feature of the site (Plate XXI). 
This was certainly one of the chief streets of the city and we have been able to 
trace it over one-third of a mile southwards from the excavated portion. Its 
average width of 32 feet may not seem impressive in these days of spacious avenues 
and roads, but it is a remarkable feature in a congested city of some 6,000 years 
ago and one which well deserves the interest taken in it bj’’ visitors. 

It was at first our intention to explore the lower levels that were reached 
last season ; but unusual rains'^ in the summer and the high water-level caused 
by abnormal river-floods forced us to postpone this work to another season and 
to concentrate instead on the blocks mentioned above whose uppermost levels 
only have so far been cleared. 

Block 6 has been left untouched, both to indicate the original height of the 
mound and to demonstrate the quality of the brickwork of the Late period. The 
narrow street between this block and block 8 to the west has been cleared to a 
considerably lower level, and Plate XXII, fig. d, shows the arrangement for its 
drainage in the Late III period. It has now been excavated down to well below 
the Intermediate III level when no means of drainage appear to have existed. 
It would have been better to have included this Late III drain in the plan of 
last season’s work, but owing to its leveP rve were at the time under the impres- 
sion that it belonged to the Intermediate 1 period, to rvhich a badly mutilated 
drain beneath it has had since to be assigned. Tbe pbotograph of the upper 
drain (Plate XXII, d) shows how carefully laid and covered these channels were 
the masonry being entirely of burnt brick and mud mortar. The feeder drains 
seen to the left of the main drain in the photograph served to convey water from 
various rooms in block 6. The width of the lane at drain-level is 6 feet 10 inches 


Main Street. 

At the Intermediate III level, the width of the main street (Plate XXI, e So f) 
is somewhat less than it is at the Late II and I levels owing to the slope, or 
batter, of tbe walls on either side. At the first mentioned level the section of 
the street that has been excavated is 30 feet 4 inches wide at its northern end 

» Sec plan in A. S. H., 1928-29, PI. XXIII. 

*ror an account ol tho levels of each period and phase «ce A. S. 12., 1928-29, p. G8«cj. 

» Between nine and ten inelies MI in a week, whereas the nvoraso lor the j-ear is only lour inches 

'The channel which averages 9 inches wide hyl loot 2 inehes deep ha-s a slope, towards the north of 2 S' 
in a length of S9 feet. Ifco hasc of its channel at the southom end is at the level 13-7 feet. 
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whereas at its southern end it is over 36 feet wide in places. The width of the 
street at Late II level is 31 feet 10 inches. The difference of 1 foot 6 inches is 
due to the slope of the walls on either side. Plate XXI shows various stages 
of its excavation and indicates how important a thoroughfare it was. 


Entrances to Street. 

In the section cleared, the main street was entered from the west by two 
narrow lanes which were in use throughout the Late and Intermediate periods. 
On the eastern side only one definite opening, some 2 feet 10 inches wide, has 
been found in the long continuous facade. We do not Imow whether this was 
the entrance of a lane or the doorway of a house (Plate XXII, b). The former 
is more probable, as it was unusual for the houses of Mohenjo-daro to be entered 
from the main streets. The entrances to the houses are found in narrow lanes 
which are at right angles, or parallel to the main street. MTiatcver it maj^ be, 
this opening into the street from the east was in use only during the Intermediate 
period, for in the Late period it was blocked up. The level of its sill is 20-9 
feet below datum. . 

There are no windows on either side of the street, and in all probability 
none ever existed. But it should be remembered that, imless it were on the 
ground floor of a house, no window would have survived ; the windows of an 
upper floor would have been obliterated whenever a wall was raised, for the 
mason flrst carefully levelled the existing masonry on which he was to build. 


iSoat Jars. 

Close by the above-mentioned opening (Plate XXII, b), there is an inter- 
esting example of how water was carried away where there were no drains. A 
small aperture in the wall, 5-25 ins. high by an average of 3- 26 ins. wide, allowed 
the water to pass out into a roughly constructed brick pit, lO-o ins. square by 1 ft. 
6 ins. deep, built over a large jar about 3 ft. high. Both the drain hole and brick 
pit are of Intermediate II date. This jar was roughly perforated and the water 
escaped through a hole in its bottom. How it was emptied of sediment is not 
clear ; possibly the water that fell into it contained no sohd matter. A second 
jar w'as also found beneath the one described above. 


Encroachments. 

Li the upper levels of this street and particularly on the western side, we 
see that as long as 5,000 years ago deliberate and successful attempts were made 
to encroach upon the street, even if it were only to the extent of a few inches. 
Then, as now the city authorities needed to keep their eyes open to the pos- 
sibility of land-grabbing. . 

But from its extent we assume that another form of encroachment on the 
street had official coimtenaiice. Along each side, roughly half the excavated 
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length, a long platform was constructed in the Intermediate II period by filling 
the 4 feet space between the houses and a thin wall, one brick thick, with earth 
and rubble. Owing to denudation we do not Icnow the original height of these 
platforms, hut there is reason to think that their use for the original purpose 
was continued throughout the IntermecUate I period also (Plate XXI, a-d). 

I am inclined to think that along these platforms either stalls were set up 
daily by the market people and removed at night, or that on them was a row 
of lock-up shops ; there are only two house-doors of later date opening on to 
the western platform and none at all on the eastern side of the street. In the 
Intermediate 11 period a water-chute was built over the platform instead of set- 
ting it in the thickness of this house wall (Plate XXII, a). 

Drains. 

At the beginning of the Intermediate period, a dram ran along the greater 
part of the western side of the street and then crossed over to the east. Later on, 
there were two branch channels, as seen in Plate XXI. c and A. In the Late 
period, liowever, there were drains along both sides of the street. 

The drain seen in Plate XXI, e and / is of the Intermediate III date and its 
channel, which is 1 ft. 8-5 ins. deep by 10'5 ins. -wide, slopes southwards at a 
gradient of l-l ft. in a distance of 193 feet, the bottom of its channel at the extreme 
north being 22-8 feet below datum. The very gentle gradient of this drain is 
sufficient proof that it was used to carry off Avater only, and not sewage. But 
even rain-Avater from roofs must carry doAvn a considerable amount of solid ma- 
terial Avhich tends to clog the drain unless it be periodically cleared. That this 
was actually the case is shoAvn by the large quantity of sand that was found 
lying in little heaps in the road beside the drain. 

Fapadcs. 

For some reason AAdiich I am not able to explain, the facades of tlie build- 
ings along the eastern side of the street are considerably better built than tho«e 
along the Avestern side. Possibly, Ave have an important series of buildinf^s on 
riiat side A\d)Osc AA'alls AA'cre raised Avith considcr.able care as the leA'cls rose The 
masonry is, in fact, of such excellent quality tliat it is difficult to detect addi- 
tions. The adjacent buildings arc, howcA'cr, clearly distinguishable from each 
other, for each is compiete in itself, as shoA\m by the Amrtical lines that cut 
the facade at various places, though there are no spaces left betAveen their side 
Avails. 


7?oad Metal. 

At an approximate le\-cl of 18-8 feet heloAv datum avo found the road to be 
definitely paved Avith a conglomerate of broken brick and 2)otslierds in eday cement^ 
This material, Avliich aa-os laid down in the Intermediate III period, was ohvi” ' 
iidended to serve as road metal, and it formed a tightly packed substrat^^ 
suitable for pedestrian and animal traffic. The ffiagjnents of bricks that 
A, sod were of a siae that would easily pass through a IJ in. ring, and the potsh^S 
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mixed "with them were of smaller size still. This road metal was probably 
laid down in wet weather to ensure rapid consohdation ; there are no indica- 
tions that it was either stamped in or rolled. The people of Mohenjo-daro were 
certainly fortunate in having such ample supplies of material for road-maldng, 
though there is no evidence to show that they took any particular care of their 
roads m the later periods. 


Orientation. 

To all intents and purposes this main street runs north and south ; its 
actual divergence from this orientation is only 6° east of magnetic north. 


Batter of Walls. 

In the Intermediate period all the outer walls of houses or public buildings 
were “ battered,” i.e., the outer face was sloped inwards, which gives some 
of the walls rather a curious appearance (Plate XXIV). The inner face of a 
battered wall, is, however, always strictly vertical. This method of building 
is well known in Babylonia and Egypt, and especially in the latter country, 
where the slope was produced by laying the foundations m a slight horizontal 
curve so that the bricks or stone blocks would lie at a slight degree from the 
horizontal.* But on exposing the foimdations of various buildings, we have found 
that this method was not the same as adopted at Mohenjo-daro. Here the 
batter of a wall was produced by setting each course of bricks a little way back 
from the course below it ; the face of the wall was then rubbed down with 
bricks to remove the projections. 

This system of building the outer walls of the houses with a batter has the 
curious result that the lower we dig down into a lane, the narrower it becomes, 
despite the fact that the masonry is often better in quahty (Plate XXII, d). 
This only applies, of course, where the later building was carefully done and 
trouble was taken to mamtain strict alignment vdth the walls below. Some of 
the walls of the Late III period have a batter, but after that time the faces of all 
the walls are vertical. 


Oo7nparisons with Late Plan. 

A comparison of the Late period plan published in the last yearh report 
with the Intermediate plan (Plate XX) mil show that in their general lay-out 
the two plans closely agree, owing to the fact that nearly all the important walls 
of the Late period are in reahty only continuations upwards of older structures. 

To facihtate an easy comparison of the two plans I have used in both, the 
same block numbers as far as possible. Block 4, however, includes the major 
portion of block 1 of the Late period. The numbering of the rooms also follows 
the same order, and the same system is being followed in making the plans of 
the lower levels. This was done by painting the number on a wall of each 
chamber as it was excavated. When partition and other walls were removed 

1 Petrie, Arts aiid CraJlSf p- 62. 

P 
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and there ^va 3 no place to paint a number,, it was carried down by means o£ a 
numbered slake planted in the earth. This method also facilitates the exact 
location of an antiquity in a large open space, where otherwise it would be difficult 
to record its position. 

Tlie new plan illustrates only one phase of the Intermediate period, namely, 
Intermediate I, whose door-sills and pavements average 13 it. below datum. 
There is naturally a swing above aud below this level, due either to the varying 
gradients of the grmmd on which the buildings were placed or to the different 
heights of the older walls that were used as foundations. Serious divergencies 
are surprisingly few, and those will probably he explained when the lower 
levels are plaimed. 


Brick Bohhmg. 

In the excavation of the Intermediate I level, we found that some of the 
buildings of that period had suffered greatly by removal of bricks for re-use 
in the Late period. This destruction was especially noticeable to the north 
of block 4, and also west of block 10. 

It should be noted that in the Intermediate I period the majority of the 
lanes were open right through, whereas many were partially or wholly blocked 
up at some time during the Late peiiod. 


Wells. 

Few of the blocks are without a well or wells, but several of them are in court- 
yards, for instance, in blocks 4 and 10 ; they were generally enclosed in small 
wcU-chambers, with a view perhaps to prevent accidents. In all probability 
they were used by the neighbours also, for they are usually close to the entrances 
of the houses. Moreover, their proximity to a street allowed of the easy disposal 
of the water spilt in drawing it. 

We have noticed that particular care was taken in the Intermediate I period 
to prevent the soil round the wells from becoming water-logged by percolation 
through the porous, uncmiented brick pavements. To avoid this the pavements 
of well-chamhers were laid two or three courses thick and often as many as five 
courses have been observed. In house lY, block 7 and bouse I block S, the pave- 
ments round the wells rest upon deposits three or four feet deep of rounded slag 
nodules, which seem to be apparently the refuse of a brick lain. The desirabi- 
lity of keeping tlie pavement drj^ can only be appreciated by those who have" 
lived m a sa% country ; once the base of a wall is attacked by salt and damn 
it is almost impossible to prevent its gradual destruction. 

^ we have come upon a few wells of a more ancient 

a.to that ccscd „ be ^ c.,»« .1 thne .ad were eveatuall, fo,„te„ 
Plate xxn, e, illnsttalcs oac oi these that had become filled op mth^(l6bru 
m, so completclr fotgollen that a tcall was bailt ae.oss it at a Jater date ■ Th , 
wel ,rth a cppmg 13-4 loot helew data, tva, ia .se mti! the end of th. Into 
medmio I pet.oJ, and the ablution place to the Mst of it i, roughly a foot beW 
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Massive Wall. 

The very massive wall, rumiing east to west, which roughly separates the 
G section into two portions, becomes considerably thicker as it descends ; for 
its northern face has a very pronounced batter since it was the outer wall of a 
building. Curiously enough, it appears that there was no doorway in this wall 
during the Intermediate I period, unless an oiiening of the Late I period which 
was found blocked up rested upon the blocking of a doorway of an earlier date.’ 
What this very massive wall enclosed it is difficult to say without further excava- 
tion. Its great length makes it imlikely that it is part of an ordinary house, 
and we must provisionally regard it as the outer wall of a public building ; indeed, 
some of the chambers inside it resemble store-rooms rather than the rooms 
of dwelling houses. The very large courtyard is not unUke that of a caravan 
serai. Our excavations this season have shown that parts, at least, of this mas- 
sive wall rest on a stih thicker wall which, however, continues southwards at 
the eastern elbow instead of being continued eastwards once more, as shown in 
the Intermediate I plan. 


Interiors of Buildings. 

It is interesting to note how the interiors of some of the important buildings 
of this period were cut up and altered in Late times. Por instance, house III 
in block 10 appears in the Intermediate I plan as quite an important building 
with rooms of ample size, a spacious courtyard and a well. It must have be- 
longed to a well-to-do person, for it was substantially built. The house had 
the same outline in the Late period, but for reasons of economy the walls were 
made considerably thinner, though they followed the ahgnment of the earlier 
walls. We may perhaps suppose that the property was divided between two 
children ; at any rate whoever oumed it in the Late period was unable to keep 
up its original state. 

From the thickness of the walls surrounding it, block 12 also was an import- 
ant building in the Intermediate I period, but it ceased to be so in Late times. 
Though little of the walling of the earlier period remains inside this great enclo- 
sure, this is not due to poverty in those days, but to the brick-robbing that took 
place during the Late period. Enough masonry was found on the southern 
side of the enclosure to show that this was formerly a very substantial building 
with a large courtyard to the north. Owing to its use as a quarry for bricks, 
this area of ground was only sparsely occupied in the Late period — ^probably 
because the quarrying had left a large depression. One of the entrances to the 
original’ courtyard was in its north-eastern comer and the httle ajiartment 
besides it may have been used as a porter’s lodge. A weU lay to the east of the 
house and close to another entrance to the courtyard from the south. Indeed, 
as remarked before, its close proximity to an outer door suggests that neigh- 
bours also drew water from it, a certain amount of privacy being assured to the 
members of the household by the thin partition wall to the west of the door of 

^ Wo liaTo found what appears to bo a jamb of a doorway ; it is marked by a cut in the plan. But the door 
jamb cannot be traced. 
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the well-chamber. A well being a favourite place for gossip, there can be little 
doubt that the inmates of the house had no objection to the neighbours drawing 

water there. 

Buildings of Special Interest. 

House IV on the eastern side of block 7 must have been of unusual import- 
ance. Unfortunately, it is so badly dilapidated that a certain amount of res- 
toration has had to be done in planning it. It had a very fine entrance in its 
southern waU, which was blocked up in the Late III period when a fresh entrance 
was made elsewhere. 

No trace whatever of a doorway could be found in any of the walls of the 
adjoining house V, though we have cleared its ruins to well below the base of 
the foundations, both inside and out. It seems certain that all that is left of 
it had later formed part of a high platform, whose filling, it should be noted, was 
not the usual mud-brick. Possibly this building was once connected with the 
house IV to the east of it ; but if so, it is difficult to account for the three walls 
between. 

House VI was certainly connected with house V, but only a few of its interior 
walls have surnved from the depredations of the brick-robber. On the evi- 
dence, however, of traces left on the inner faces of the outside walls, w'e have 
been able to reconstruct its plan before the destruction of the partition walls. 
After their removal, the whole of the interior of the house of the Intermediate 
period was filled in with sun-dried brick to make a platform for a new house of 
the Late period. 

The outlines of houses IH and VII, block 7, are very much the same in the 
two plans. In the course of our deeper excavations here, we found that origi- 
nallv house IHI lacked chambers 55 and 58 and was therefore, much smaller 
in size; it may originally have been a store-house or servants’ quarters. It 
was enlarged in the Intermediate I period by the addition of walls on the northern 
and western sides to serve as retaining walls for a mud-brick filhng to make a 
platform on which the house of the Intermediate I period was placed. This was 
done to raise the house above the risk of being flooded or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say to make it out of the reach of damp, as flood water -would 
hardly have touched this high level. The photograph (Plato XNIV, i) shows 
the two portions of the northern wall of the original building; the smooth 
face of the first built masonry which was later hidden by the filling and the rougher 
masonry above, served specially to enclose the filhng prior to the erection of the 
Late period house upon the platform so formed. This latest house was built 
partly of sun-dried and partly of burnt brick. 

House I, block 8, was in Intermediate I period, a substantial but simply 
arranged building with on unusually wide entrance, which was still wider in the 
Intermediate II period, that must have required an unusually heavy door. ‘ It 
seems that a portion of the courtyard of this house was roofed in, for there was 
,a square column at its western end. This column was built in the Intermediate 
11 period. It is of special interest ns all of its four sides slope inwards with the 
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result that it thins considerably towards the top. This is the first example 
of a tapered column formd at Mohenjo-daro. 

AVhether house II. block 8, was once part of house I is uncertain. It appears 
likely as there is a passage between the two. This little group of rooms is 
noteworthy for the unusual excellence of the paving, the greater part of which 
remains intact instead of being tom up in ancient times for its material to be 
utilized elsewhere. There is a very large courtyard on the northern side of this 
house, which was at a later date filled in with unbumt brick. The northern 
side of this court has not yet been cleared. 

Subsidences. 

Though we have penetrated in many places to the Intermediate III level 
which averages 20-4 feet below datum, it has not yet been reached uniformly 
nil over the section. Despite the thickness of the walls and the depth of their 
foundations, many of the walls of this period have sunk disastrously, so much so, 
that the houses must have collapsed and the roofs fallen in. As the people of 
Mohenjo-daro Imew quite enough not to place their walls upon unsubstantial 
ground, we can only conclude that water-logging was the cause of these subsi- 
dences. The wall of Intermediate III date around the well illustrated in Plate 
XXII, e, has clearly subsided badly. 

Amount of Debris removed. 

This photograph (Plate XXII, a) also aSords a good illustration of the 
•amount of debris that has been removed from this part of the Dk. area. When 
we commenced work, the coping of the well, as shown in house II, block 10 > 
in the plan, projected only slightly above the pavement of its room whose walls 
■averaged some two feet higher.* The top of the well is 5 feet below datum and 
■dates from the Late I period. Its lower portion is at present hidden by the wall 
referred to above, but sufiicient is rdsible to show that the steening was raised 
-over and over again to bring it into use as the levels of the mound rose. This 
well was in use during six phases, and the very low estimate of 50 years for each 
indicates its use to have extended over some 300 years. This seems to be a 
verj’^ low estimate indeed ; it could be doubled without straining the imagina- 
tion. 

Deposit of silt. 

In the last year’s report I pointed out that in various places between the 
’mounds, there is clear evidence of the formation of a thick deposit of silt between 
two layers of brick debris that had been washed down from the mounds. 
This deposit, which is some 2 feet thick, can only have been laid by a flood. 
It-s upper surface is roughly 24 feet below datum and the water would, there- 
fore, have reached the foundations of the buildings of the Intermediate III 
period, which in many houses extended about 3 feet below the general datura 
■level of the phase. This seems very probable if we take into account the spongy 
■nature of the soil, chiefly composed as it is of decayed burnt brick, which would 


See A. S. R., 192S-2fl, Room 20, house II, blook 10. 
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liavo caused tlie water to rise by capillary attraction considerably above its real 
level. It might be possible later to correlate this flood in Sind with floods that are 
known to have taken place in the early history of Sumer. 

Masonry. 

As far as we can judge at present, the finest masonry was that of the Inter- 
mediate II period, when brick-laying seems to have been almost a fine art and careful 
work the rule. For sheer massiveness of construction, perhaps the Interme- 
diate III period was superior, but the brick-layer of that time certainly did not 
produce such refined work as his successors. Unfortunately, small antiquities 
so far found in both these phases are too few to allow of a general comparison 
with those of later times. Objects found in houses of the Intermediate III 
and II periods were probably either re-used or broken up by the people who took 
the bricks from these buildings in order to use them for their own houses. 

List of Principal Objects. 

Plate XXIII. 

Uo. 1 (Dk. 8050). Hairpin. Bronze (?). Length ins. Period ; In- 
termediate I. Level ; — 12 ft. 

The top of this pm represents the heads of two antelopes with straight, 
spirally twisted horns, back to back. The shoulders of the animals are some- 
what ingeniously joined. These heads have been identified with Gazella hennelti 
which is distributed throughout the plains and low hills of iSforth Western and 
Central India.^ The pin was probably wonr in the hair and not in the clothing ; 
in cither case the horns must have been a nuisance, and those of one animal 
arc badly bent. This ornament is of especial value as up to the present few 
complete hair-pins have been found at Mohenjo-daro. 

No. 2 (Dk. 7992). Ivnife. Copper. Length 3-2 ins. Period : Late IL 
Level : — G'7 ft. 

Point missing. This Icnife had been carefully wrapped in a cotton cloth, 
of which traces were found adhering to the blade. 

No. 3 (Dk. 80C1). lurife. Copper. Length 3-32 ins. Period : Intermediate I. 
Level : — 11 '5 ft. 

No. 4 (Dk. 8005) Eazor. Copper. Period ; Late II. Level :~C-4 ft. 

MTicii this object was found, it was thought that a portion of the blade was 
missing, but cleaning and the discovery of another specimen of identical form 
has proved otherwise. The razor has two edges, one straight and the other 
curved. Its handle is of special interest as it takes the form of a duck’s head 
who.«c fiat upturned bealc is unmistakable. Handles in this shape are known 
in Egj-pt in the XVIII dynasty"-. In its general shape, moreover, this razor 
is somewhat similar to certain Eg^-ptian examples. Comparison wth Sumerian 
and Elamite forms is as yet impossible. 

Nos. 5 and 6 (Dk. S4S9). Sealing or amulet. Pottery. l-l ins. in dia- 
meter by 0-25 in. thick. Period: Intermediate HI. Level ;--l 9-9 ft. 


<i goose. 


> ru-) oppcjvr to me So pro.tlly rc=cml>lc the black luck. 

» Petrie, Tw/i and Wt/ipcn,, P). LXI. fig. 07. Hero, however, the bond is that of 
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The obverse of this sealing which is not completely round bears the impress of 
an elephant with three Merogl 3 'phic signs above it. The reverse is ornamented 
with an incised design of a ATilture (?) with wings outspread and what appear to 
be human feet ; the figure seems to be running, but the second foot is hicomplete. 
This is the first object of its Idnd to be foimd at Mohenjo-daro, and it could have 
been used as an amulet and seal combined. The impression on the obverse 
was made by a square seal of the usual pattern ; and an edged tool was used for 
incising the reverse. This latter has a very archaic look, but I know of nothing 
exact!}' like it from other countries. The design was cut before the object was 
baked. 

No. 7 (Dk. 9114). Impression of a boss-seal. lATiite Steatite. 1-2 X 
1'07 ins. Period; Intermediate II. Level: — 18-2 ft. 

The animal represented is a goat whose otherwise straight horns have a 
slight spiral twist.' At first it was thought that this animal was intended to 
have a human face, but this is doubtful though we have found many instances at 
Mohenjo-daro of animals represented ivith human faecs.^ The long curly beard 
is also more suggestive of the goat than of a man. Unfortunately, this seal is 
somewhat roughly cut and is, moreover, weathered. The animal is adorned 
with three garlands, and though we have many examples of garlanded bulls both 
on seals and as pottery figures, this is the first instance we have come across 
of a goat being so adorned. We must, therefore, add this beast to the list of 
animals that were revered or actually worshipped by the Indus Valley people. 

No. 8 (Dk. 8321). Impression of a boss-seal. Black Steatite. 1 X 0'85 
ins. Period : Intermediate II. Level : — 16*2 ft. 

On this seal a most unusual subject is depicted. A buffalo is shown sur- 
rounded by a number of dead bodies, some of which are apparently headless, 
but whether as is possible, this omission is due to the carelessness of the seal- 
cutter, it is difficult to say. I am incUned to think that it is ; as it is also ap- 
parent from the wrong position of the horns on the animal. Perhaps one should 
suppose that the head had been slain by the animal, for the wild buffalo is well 
known for its savage nature and it may have been revered on account of this 
very quahty. But, on the other hand, in primitive art a powerful animal often 
represents a deity, or even a Iring and is depicted surrounded by dead enemies 
in a very similar manner to this seal.'’ It should be noted that this seal was 
cut first irith a drill and then finished by means of a graver. This technique 
can also be observed in some archaic seals from Blesopotamia. 

Nos. 9 and 10 (Dk. 8501). Figure of monkey. Faience (?). Height 2-11 
ins. Period : Intermediate III. Level : — ^21-5 ft. 

This obmously unfinished figure, which is now white in colour and with light 
brown stains here and there, was, I think, mteiided to be glazed. It is made 
of a soft paste which has not yet been analyzed, but will probably prove to be 

^ That ft goat and not o sheep is depicted is shoAra by tho short iiptonied tail. 

= A. S. I., 1925-2G, PI. XL VI, X’o. 2. 

= Compare, for instance, tho scene on tho veil known p,aletto of Karmer and tho h’on on another slate palette o£ 
about tho same date. 
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powdered steatited It was not made in a mould, but baud modelled and the 
details were supplied ultb a knife or other edged tool. The representation of a 
tail at the back of the figure proves that this figure was not intended to be a 
human being, though it is carrying its young in much the same way that children 
are carried hy the poorer Indians at the present day. 

Xos. 11 and 12 (Dk. 8186), Impression and seal. Dark-grey steatite’ 
1’3 X 1-25 X 0-55 ins. Period: Late III. Level: — 8-4 ft. 

The interest of this seal lies in its shape' rather than the dexdce upon it, 
which is already well Iniown to ns. The upper portion of the seal, which hears 
the inscription, is raised 0-2 in, above the face of the lower portion, and upon 
the vertical face of the shelf so formed a second line of inscription was incised. 
It may be noted that it is useless as a seal, in as much as the upper inscrip- 
tion would have to be used without the figure of the bull. IVe have many 
examples of the use of ordinary seals on plastic materials in such a manner 
that only the inscription was impressed. The upper portion of the seal which is 
thus of double thicloiess has a serrate groove cut in it measuring O’ 31 in. wide 
and O' 15 in. deep. This groove shows practically no sign of wear. With the 
remark that possibly this seal was cut from another object which had this 
groove, I must leave it to the reader to decide its purpose. 

ll’o. 13 (Dk. 8309), Amulet. "White steatite. Height 1’2 ins. Thick- 
ness O' 22 in. Period : Late III. Level ; — ll’O ft. 

This is the first object of its kind that has been found at Mohenjo-daro, 
and, if we disregard the ring at the side it has a superficial resemhlaace to the 
Egyptian sign for stability (<lad).~ That this object was meant to he suspended 
is proved by the presence of four small holes in pairs at the top, each large enounh 
to take a good-sized thread. It is fairly well made and has been cut, and not 
moulded. No trace of glaze remains, but there is every prob.ibility that it was 
once, or had been intended to be glazed. This object is of special value in that 
amulets that were carried on necklaces were very rarely worn at Mohenjo- 
daro 

No. 14 (Dk. 8203). Impression of boss-seal. Steatite. 1 x 1 X 0-26 ins. 
Period: Late III. Level: — ll'l ft. 

The scene on this seal is of more than ordinary interest. It represents 
a female figure wearing the horns of a ram or goat^ and an upright plume that 
resembles the raceme of a flower. She also wears a long pig-tail which seems 
to be tied at the end and with a ribbon. Tlie way in which this pig-tail stands 
out suggests that it was stiffened in some way. On the other hand, it may 
have been the intention of the seal-cutter to give special prominence’ to this 
feature. Tiic figure wears armlets and bracelets, clearly disccnnble in the sea] 


• T!ii5 ni.i{ori«l at Jrola njo-daro trno frctjawiOy usfd «■! a boJr for fnienoe 
SGatUiwr. Sml''nr,ar<imKar. p.4S3. The sign is supposed to ropro^ent a lonnodtrA,. !f , 
attwht in Ksrj-pl. espcially in the XVUt dynribty and later times, ^ ^ ^ ataTonnto 

^ Oni' do-« not. except, however, to find manv objiwt? of tbi« tind in n nitt- n 
l.een lwri«i TcitU the dead, if indeed, inh«m.ation n-a,prartir«l hv tho people of the In 1 ^"v T -r 

■ Itain- rrerrin, tiii- p,arficnlar form of horn arc rrcll fmo-;,, in h“ t f ‘r" 

indicated is eharly 'hewn in real Xo, 7 which has alicidy been <!c--oriJ«d. 


1>0I339 OTO 
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itself, and is clothed in a short kilt, the greater part of which hangs do'wn behind. 
Joined to the body are the trunk and hindquarters of a tiger, whose stripes are 
unmistakable. Very similar figures, but without the animars body occur on 
two seals found in the season 1928-29.^ That they are deities of some kind there 
is no doubt, and the association of this particular figure with the tiger suggests 
that they were not always benign. The horns imply a coimection also with 
another animhl very opposite in nature to the tiger. 

No. 15 (Dk. 8036). Medallion. Yellow Steatite. 2-7 X 2- 5 X 0-6 ins. 
Period : Late II. Level :• — 7'6 ft. 

On the obverse of this object is a figure of the now well-lmomi single-horned 
animal carved in relief that projects 0-07 in. above the face of the medallion. 
The reverse is nnornamented and slightly convex. The body of the animal 
is recessed, in four jrlaces, doubtless to take inlay. These sunken portions are 
shghtly under-cut in places and in all probability were once filled in with a co- 
loured paste, probably gypsum coloured with a red ochre. The groove around 
the edge in conjunction noth the device above the animal forms a motif that 
js well Imown in shell inlay It is difficult to say with any certainty for what 
purpose this medallion was used. It may have been a ritual ornament worn 
on the person as a pectoral and possibly it was partly enclosed in a metal case 
by means of which it was also suspended. 

No. 16 (Dk. 8165). Impression of seal. WTiite Steatite. 1'2S X 1‘2 X 
O’ 28 ins. Period: Late III. Level: — 9’o ft. 

This seal which is somewhat damaged, shows a buffalo about to be trans- 
fixed with a spear by a man who also has one foot upon the muzzle of the animal. 
It seems to me that the figure of the man was added later, for little room was 
left for him, and in consequence he is now very indistinct owing to the wear 
of the edge of the seal. The barbed spear carried by him is a form quite new 
to us for we have as yet found no weapon of this type. If the figure represented 
on this seal is intended to be an ordinary individual, it seems that the buffalo 
was not regarded as sacred by the Indus Valley peoples. It may, however, 
have been the totem of some particular tribe and the man a member of another 
tribe at enmity with it. 

No. 17 (Dk. 8290). Mask. Pottery. Height including horns 2-7 ins. Pe- 
riod : Intermediate II. Level : — 13-4 ft. 

This mask which was made in a rough mould was intended to have been fixed 
to something, .for it is hollow at the back and there are two holes at the sides for 
fixing it to something. The horns and ears are those of an ox, which in conjunc- 
tion with the human face suggests a deity whose attribute was the bull or cow. 
A very similar figure in copper has been foimd at Ur at a very early level and may 
possibly represent the same deity.® 

1 A. S. I; 1928-29. Sei also M olicnjo-daro and the Indus Cirithafion, PI. XII, fig. IS. 

= A. S. 1924-25. PI. XXI, fig. o (centre). 

* Aniijiian'es Journal Vol. IX, P). XXXVII, p. 323. This mask with the exception of the longer horns is 
temarkahly liko our example. It is called a demon, but there may nol have been ar.jihing deroom’ao about it, in 
our present senso of the u’ord. 

Q 
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EXPLORATIONS IN SIND. 


By Mr. N. G. Majmmlar. 

Since the conimcnceraent in 1920-21 of tlie exploration, by Rai Bahadur 
Dava Ram Salmi, of the chalcolithio mounds at Harappa and the discovery of 
the' contcraporajieoiis site of Mohenjo-daro, there has been a grooving recognition 
of the ])ossibilities of Sind as a field for archeological exploration, and from time 
to time attempts have been made by officers of the Archeological Department 
to explore ancient sites lying in this part of the country. In 1925-26, some of the 
2 noimds marking old habitations in the Larkana and Upper Sind Frontier Districts, 
T.-cro visited by Mr. K. N. Dikshit,* and from surface indications he pronounced 
three of them to be of a prehistoric character. Later, in 1927-28, excavations 
were carried out by me at one of the mounds at Jhukar near Larkana, and it was 
proved beyond doubt that the site was as old as Mohenio-daro.® Stray infor- 
mation regarding other sites in Sind was' supplied to the Archajological Depart- 
ment by Mr. G. E. L. Carter, late of the Indian Civil Service, and Mr. Cousens 
has referred to some of them in his AMiquilies of Smd, published by the 
Department in 1929. By this year much valuable evidence regarding the 
diffusion of the culture over the now arid tracts of Sistan and Baluchistan 
Ijccamo available as a result of the successful expeditions of Sir Aurel Stein ® 
and Mr. Hargreaves into those trans-Indus territories; hut so far as the 
Tndu.s I’alley itself was concerned, our information -was very much limited, and 
it was felt that a regular survey of prehistoric sites in this region should be 
taken under without delay. 

Being detailed for this task by the Director General of Archojolog}’-, I left 
Simla at the end of October 1929, and set out soon after on my exploratory 
jonmey from Karachi. 

Our first camp was at Gharo, near D.ahheji Railway Station on the Kotri- 
Kavachi line of the North-Western Railway. Wo moved to this place from 
Karaclii with a mew to examine the site at Bhambor on the Gharo Creek, about 
3?, milc.s from Gharo. Being the scene of tlic legend of Sasui and her lover 

Puuhu® which is so familiar to the people of Sind, the mound is locally Imorvn as 

“ Sasuijo Taker ” or the hill of Sasui.® It is about fifty feet in height and was 
prob.ably an <iutpost guarding the Gharo creek, not earlier than the Arab inva- 
sion of 712 AD." T'his dating was confirmed by tlic surface finds of glazed 
poftcrv, a Idnd of lioneycomb-.shaped ware and small copper coins of the Arab 

ruler, > of Sind. In the oxidor.atory trenches .sunk at the site, by the .side of a stone 

w.-vll. nhont eighty of thc.se copi)cr pieces were found togethei with fragments of 
glazed pottery like those noticed on the .surface of tlie mound. 


i.l. .S. I>.*2.'.-2G. pp. 9S.10ti, “ - 

JW7.2B, pp. 77-s:i mvl W*. XXVJI-XXX. 

Baluototan bco J/cm. 

>.t. X. /.,IK.i-ir.pp,.7') , 2 ; an<!MenuA.S.I.,Xo.,15,pp. I7.SCI, am] pU. rTI-XXIV 
r.. !). naamp, 1 rf th. S,,rvry MT^Hcrn C,Tc?l 1919 , p. 07 . 
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From Gharo tie camp was shifted to Tatta, about twenty-four miles to the 
east. There are certain ruins at Kalanhot, about five miles to the south-west of 
Tatta, on a spur of the Maldi Hills, surrounded on three sides by a lake {Dlmnd) 
representing no doubt an arm of the old Indus. Kalaukot is a fort of the 
Muhammadan times ivith a mosque on its west side, and there is nothing to 
show that the site was ever occupied in an earlier period. From Tatta we visited 
JBudhjo Takar consisting of a couple of hillocks on the left bank of the Indus 
opposite Jerruck, thirteen miles from Meting Railway Station, where Carter 
is said to have collected some flints ‘ upon two tumuli of brick debris 
Crossing the river at Jerruck we came to the hillocks, the tops of which no doubt 
looked hke tumuli from a distance. In reality, however, these are nothing 
but an outcrop of natural rock and have no traces of ruins upon them. Hot a 
single flint flake or potsherd could be detected in the whole area, and it did 
not seem ever to have been a site for human habitation. 

Returning to .Tatta from Budhjo Takar, we jiroceeded to Gujo, midway 
between Tatta and Gharo, and ten miles to the west of the former on the Karachi 
road. This place had already been visited by Carter, and Cousens writes that 
" At the Tharro near Gujo, between Gharo and Thatha, where there is a wonder- 
ful walled neolithic cit)q he made a fine collection of flints Tharro hill is 
about two miles to the south-west of Gujo Bungalow where we camped for about 
eight days. The hill rises only thirty to thirty-five feet above the plain and 
has a more or less flat top. On the north side it is occupied by the remains 
of a series of Muhammadan tombs and a temple locally Imomi as the Hal 
which has decayed almost beyond recognition. To the south of these is a plateau 
measuring about 1,600 feet by 800 feet, bestrewn with innumerable chert 
flakes. There is a range of low mounds looking like a rampart wall, five to six 
feet in height, enclosing portions of this area, which iirobably led Carter to think 
that it was the site of a “ walled city.” At three places on the roclvj' surface 
of the hill are carved a number of pictorial symbols. At one of these spots 
no less than six signs are engraved, but at each of the other two onlj’" a single sign 
is found. Among these “ the man ”, “ the bow and arrow ” and “ the in- 
tersected rectangle ” are reminiscent of similar ones occurring on the seals of 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, although the available eiddence is not enough to 
establish either the prehistoric date for these symbols or a connection between 
them and the pictographic script of the Indus Valley. In all, 269 flints were 

collected from this place, comprising flakes as well as cores, some of the former 

being of a “ pigmy ” type, not more than -g" in length. 

A feature that attracts notice on this part of the hill is a group of over one 

himdred small isolated mounds, or rather piles of stones, which at first sight ap- 

peared to be Muhammadan graves. As, however, they are oriented north to 
south in some cases and east to west in others, it was thought worthwhile to 
explore the contents of some of them. The majority of these tumuli are rec- 
tangular, and the rest circular in shape. Three of ihe rectangular ones were 


Q2 


^ Cousena, Antiquiiies of Sind, p. 47 and p. 109, 
2 Jbidj pp. 46-47. 
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opened and each of them revealed the remains of a chamher none exceeding 
nine feet in length by four feet in breadth. The chambers are crudely built, 
their -walls being made of rough he-nm stones and standing only two to three feet 
high. From each of the chambers were recovered pottery articles comprising 
vases and “ dishes-on-stand,” the latter recalling the specimens discovered at 
the chalcolithic sites of the Indus Valley. No traces of skeletal remains -(vere 
found in the course of the digging, and it is difficult to imagine what purpose 
these deposits served. The pottery is unpainted red ware which does not furnish 
any definite criteria as to its age, although it is probable that it may, along rrith 
the rude stone structures vuth which it is found associated, belong to some pre- 
historic epoch like the chert flakes and cores lying about on the top of the hill. 
No dwellings of any kind have been found in this area ajid the earth deposit over 
the natural rock is only a few indies deep. The future explorer may not, there- 
fore, find it a suitable site for excavation ; but it may be useful to open more of 
the small mounds some of udiich, it may be noted, may be as late as the wediseval 
period. In one of the circular mounds, when barely six inches of earth had been 
removed, there came out a large clod of fine clay. When broken this yielded 
over a hundred ofiertory tablets of the Buddhists. Two types could be distin- 
guished among these tablets all of which are of unbaked clay : one on 'vs’-hich 

figures a seated Buddha with the Buddhist creed below and another mth the same 

creed below a row of cMttjas. The characters in Avhich the creed is written 
are those in use in Northern India during the 7th or 8th century A.D., the tablets 
being similar to those discovered in the excavations at Miipur Khas in Sind.^ 
The Muhammadan tombs in the northern section of the hill referred to above 
are interesting, as some of them exhibit fine workmanship and represent a style 

of architecture much earlier than that of the monuments on the MakU hills at 


From Gu]o we proceeded to JDrpur Batoro, crossing the Baghar on the 22nd 
of November, and from there rdsited the mounds at SfmJikapur, Kaheja, Eatba- 
man and Ram, but none of them appeared to be older than Muhammadan times. 
After inspecting a few more of these late mounds we came to Tando Muhammad 
Khau, and examined the Buddhist stupa called Sucllicranjo Daro, near Saidpur, 
and also another sixipa near it, both built on the spurs of the Gunjo Takar Range. 
No signs of a prehistoric occupation were found in this. area. The mounds at 
Aadmnmn and T/mm, which are situated between Matli Station and Tando 

~ to a pre- 

Ivorii was reached by the middle of December, and certain parts of the 
LakU Range, adjacent to the Kotri Station wore examined where according to 
Carter, tne existence of flmts indicated a site of a prehistoric settlement “ihe 
place was located mthout much difficultv, and a number of blacF fl 
indeed found lying over it. But these were 

condition, aud not artefacts, and therefore of no im-\vrought 

there is nothing on these Us lo 1/ 

they were ever inhabited by man 

^Consen?, Unli'giif/ifs o/Smtf, p. ui, firr. u. “ ‘ 
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From Kotri we. travelled along tlie riglit bank of tbe InduSj partly by road 
and partly by rail. Passing tbiougb Petaro, Budbapur and Manjband, we ar- 
rived on tbe 21st of December at Amri on tbe Indus, to tbe east of tbe Laldii 
Range on tbe nortbernmost border of tbe Karachi District. Writing in 1834, Burnes 
gives an account of tbis place in bis ‘ Narrative of a voyage on tbe Indus ’ in 
tbe follovdng terms : “ About eighteen miles below Sebwan, and on tbe same 
side of tbe river, is tbe ■^ullage of Amri believed to have been once a large city 
and tbe favourite residence of tbe former kings. It is said to have been swept 
into tbe Indus. Near tbe modem village, however, there is a mound of earth, 
some fortj^ feet high, which tbe traditions of tbe country point out as tbe 
baiting-place of a long, who ordered tbe dung of bis cavaby to be gathered 
together, and hence tbe mound Amri. There are some tombs near it, but they 
are erddently modern.”^ Cousens refers to tbis account of Amri." but does not 
give any further information, and it appears that the site bad never been examined 
by an arobseologist before our visit to tbe place in December, 1929. 

Tbe mound mentioned by Burnes stands to tbe west and north-west of tbe 
village which is about two miles to the east of Amri Railway Station on tbe way 
from Sebwan to Kotri. It is, however, not tbe only one of its kind at Amr i. 
Close to it there are other mounds of which tbe most important one lies farther 
to tbe west of tbe mound mentioned by Burnes. Tbe latter, which is referred 
to bore as No. 1, is about forty feet high and tbe former, No. II, onlj^ about 
fifteen feet (Plate XLVI, c). Mound No. 1 seems to be composed of tbe debris 
of sun-dried brick buildings raised on tbe vestiges of an earber occupation. A 
cutting at one end of tbe mound, whence people were removing burnt bricks, 
showed that in tbe construction of tbe earlier buildings bricks measuring 10" X 
7f" X If" were used. To what age this lower stratum belongs is more than 
we can say, but judging from the glazed pottery fragments and other objects 
lying on tbe surface, tbe kacJicIia brick structures on tbe top of tbe mound 
cannot be earlier than tbe Muhammadan times. From surface relics Mound 
No. II would, however, strike an observer as altogether of a different category. 
It is Uttered with potsherds and fragments of pottery bangles and “ cakes ”, 
similar to those so famiUar to us from tbe excavations at Mobenjo-daro. 
These objects as well as a number of chert flakes which I picked up from tbe 
western side of tbe moimd leave no doubt as to its prehistoric character. 

The following week, durmg Christmas, we returned to Amri and commenced 
digging on mound No. II, at tbe spot where tbe chert flakes bad been found. 
Owmg to tbe presence of Muhammadan graves on tbe top of tbe mound, as is 
the case with a vast majority of sites in ,Sind, we had to proceed with great caution 
and confine our operations only to a narrow area as far away from tbe graveyard 
as possible. Tbe first trench (Trench 1), measming fifty feet long by twelve 
feet broad (Plate XLVI, d), was sunk midway between tbe top of the mound and 
tbe plain level. At a depth of three to five feet from tbe surface of the trench 
tbe remains of three. stone walls were exposed, and the digging vas carried down 


^ Tfuvels ifiio Bokhara, etc., Vol. Ill (1834), pp, dS>59. 
" of Shid» p. 175. 
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below tbeir foundations, where it reached a level lower than that of the sur- 
rounding plain. The walls were found to be of a rather fragmentary nature, 
standing only to a height of two to three feet. 

In all, 253 objects (Am. 1-252, 521) were collected from this trench. These 
came from two distiact levels, namely from the surface of the mound down to 
the top of the walls and from below their foundations, at a depth of 1 to 4 feet 
and 6 to 7 feet respectively. Of the objects from the top level the most note- 
worthy is a collection of over one hundred potsherds representing painted vessels 
of a light red ware having thick walls, with designs in black on bright red slip. 
This class of pottery is aheady familiar to us from the excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro. Some of the motifs occurring on the pottery arc ; “ Fish-scale ” 
(Plate XLPII, 12), flower within circle (Plate SLVII, 13) ; leaves (Plate XL VII, 
9, 11), ovoloB and vf&Yj lines ; square Nvith incurved sides with flower in centre ; 
peacock with flowers (Plate XL VII, 8) and ovolos in compartments (Plate XL VII, 7). 

Along with the pottery were found a number of other objects which also 
are generally representative of the “ Indus ” culture unravelled at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. Some of the typical ones are : — 

1. Green Felspar bead, cylindrical, L. '6", Am. 262. 

2. Four biconical terracotta beads or spindle whorls with incised deco- 

ration. H. -9 to 1", Am. 233-236. 

3. Twelve terracotta toy chariot fragments. Am. 179-190. 

4. Eight terracotta bull figurines, fragmentary. L. 3" to 4-5", Am. 195-201, 

203. 

5. Terracotta bull-head, painted, with two holes for fixing it to the body 

Avhich is missing. L. 1*3", Am. 202. 

6. Twenty-five terracotta bangle fragments either plain, or marked with 

blotches of red or chocolate paint. Am. 218. 

7. Ten pottery “ cakes ” of various sizes. Am. 120-129. 

8. Eleven chert flakes and cores of various sizes. Am. 162, 163, 221-229, 

250. Am. 162, core, L. 2'7", and Am. 250, flake, L. 2-5." 

9. iliniatuie unpainted pottery vase. H. 1-75", Am. 166. 

10. Fourteen fragments of incised pottery dishes of a red ware. Am. 

119, 167-175, 178, 244-45, 247. 

At the bottom of the trench, embedded in a sort of blaclrish soil, was found 
painted pottery of an altogether different fabric and ornament (Plate XLVII, 
1-6, 10). This is a thin, pale ware characterized by a plain reddish brown band 
at the neck, a chocolate band at the mouth on the inner side, and geometric 
designs in black or chocolate on pink, or m some cases, on cream wash, the effect 
of the ornamentation being not so strildng as that of the “ Mohenjo-daro type ” 
of pottery recovered from the upper stratum of this trench. Some of the com- 
monest motifs are ; hatched lozenges in a row (Plate XLVII, 1, 2) ; solid lo- 
zenges in a row (Plate XLVII, 3) ; chequers in the middle of enclosing rec- 

(Kate XLVII,. 6, 6); and chevron 
(Hate XIAII, lO). The potterj^ was associated with chert flakes and cores of 
which about fifty were collected. To determine if this new type of pottery 
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lies also outside the mound, i.e., below the alluvium, Trench II measuring thirty- 
five feet long by twenty-six feet broad was dug to the east of hlound 2. 
This new trench revealed, within a foot of the surface, the remains of a stone- 
built structure. A wall, two feet in width, belonging to this structure was 
found standing to a height of about four feet, and was followed up to a length 
of thirty feet. Along its eastern face the foundations of a number of small 
rooms were exposed and heaps of nodular gravel, evidently used for the founda- 
tions, were cleared in the course of the digging from the bottom of the walls. 
Here, once more, we were on the same stratum as that encountered at the bottom 
of Trench I, a fact which became evident when the layer of black soil reappeared, 
and noth it the polychrome (or ‘ bichrome ’) potter}’- of which 214 specimens were 
recovered from this area. Trench II was deepened four to five feet, and all the 
pottery and associated objects were discovered -within two to three feet from the 
surface of the trench. Although no complete pots were discovered in the earlier 
stratum, it appears that many of them were open vessels of the beaker and 
tumbler types. 

That the two classes of wares from Amri are f-undamentally diflierent -will 
be manifest even from a casual examination of their respective fabric and deco- 
ration. And we should probably be justified in assuming that they represent 
two difierent cultines, of which the later one is contemporaneous \vith Mohenjo- 
daro. In decoration and colour scheme, as well as in fabric and style, the earlier 
pottery from Amri seems to belong to the same class of wares as that discovered 
at Nal in the Jhalawan District of the Kalat State excavated by Sir. Hargreaves.* 
Further examples of this and kindred wares are now Icnou’u from a number of 
other sites in Jhalawan and Makran, e.g. Kulli, Mehi, Badrang-damb, Kargushki- 
damb, Pak, Awaran and Nundara." The stratification of Mound No. 2 at Amri 
is suggestive of the fact that Nal is earlier than Mohenjo-daro and not the con- 
trary as some scholars have imagined.® The pottery from the earlier stratum 
of Amri, therefore, serves as a link -with some of the prehistoric (shall we now say 
“ pre-Indus ” ?) sites in Southern Baluchistan, and at the same time furnishes a 
valuable clue as to the relative age of these sites.^ 

The tradition recorded by Burnes in 1834 that the old city of Amri was 
swept away by the river Indus seems to be based on fact. The results achieved 
in Trench II Avould go to show that such scanty remains as there ma}’- even now 
exist, particularly of the earlier cultmre, would be found underneath the present 
allumum and not in the mounds themselves. 

While encamped at Amri we examined the ruins of an old to-wn, two miles 
to the north-west of the Eailway Station, lying along the east and west of the 
Sehwan road and the railway line, and to the south-east of Thati \’illage, over 
an area of some four acres. Some samples of painted pottery and a few 
copper coins were picked up from the site, and we were shown the pits from which 

1 Mem, A, S. I,, Xo. 35. 

= SIcin, Mem. A.S.I., Xo. 43, Pis. II, V, XX, XXIV, XXV and XXVI. 

= Ibid., pp. OS, 103, 144. 

^ For a detailed consideration of the inter-relations and Bcquence of these potteries as vrell as their foreign 
parallels, see now Mem. A. S. I., Xo. 4S. 
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big pottery jara bad been recovered by men in search of “ treasure Traces 
of quite a number of these jars, still lying embedded in the soil, could be seen, 
as there had been a shomer of rain just before our visit. The origin of the site 
is attributed to King Dalu Rai, a figure that looms large in the semi-historical 
legends of Sind. In view of the pottery and other surface relics it is not 
possible to assign to this site a date earlier than Arab times. 

The next site examined is the one called Kahujodaro near Mirpurkhas, 
in the Thar and Parkar District, where successful excavations were carried on 
by Cousens and Bhandarkar in 1909-10 and 1916-17 respectively. These had 
resulted in the clearance of a Buddhist stwpa which has since been conserved 
by this Department. But encircling the slujja there are several moxmds that 
still await excavation. To the north of the stupa a trial trench was excavated 
during our stay at Mirpurkhas in order to test if there existed earlier remains 
below the level of this structure. This jnelded, at a depth of five to six feet, a 
chalcedony bead, two copper coins and some plain pottery fragments but no 
object of an earlier date. Excavation along a wall to the south of the stupa 
also did not afford a clue to any earlier occupation. While in Mirpurlchas we 
visited several mounds in this District, including those near ShadipalU Station, 
at Khirah, about thirteen miles to the north-east of Mirpurkhas and those near 
Sindhri, about fourteen miles to the north-east of the same town, and the mound 
called Munudjimari near Umarkot. But at none of these places any vestiges 
of the prehistoric culture were found. 

From Mirpurkhas we came to Hyderabad and proceeded immediately to 
visit a few mounds situated in the Badin portion of the Indus Delta. Near 
Peeru Lishari Station of the Hyderabad-Badin Line we came across a late mound 
called Otgo Baro, and half a mile to the south of the Badin town, along the road 
to Sirani, examined the remains of Old Badin which occupy an area of about 
fifteen acres, varying in height from six to eight feet. Old Badin has been des- 
cribed by some as a prehistoric site, but that it dates' from the Muhammadan 
times is emdent from the fragments of pottery hand mills [jandis), glazed pottery 
and small coins which were found at several places in this area. Some of the 
other mounds msited in the Badin talulxi are those known as Kandanvaro Baro 
about three miles north of the tovm, and Bodojo-mari or Bopamari, about five 
miles to the south-west of Bahadmi which is 22 miles to the south of Badin 
No antiquities of a pre-Muhammadan period were noticed at any of these sites' 
Lea%dng Hyderabad on the 8th February, 1930, and halting at Hala on the 
way, we reached Nawabshah on the 10th. On the 11th February we proceeded 
to Tlnd RuTcan via Sakrand and Kazi Alimed and returned to Sakrand the same 
night. In the course of this journey, which covered some 200 miles, man 
sites were examined in the talukas of Hala, Nawabshah, Sakrand and Mc^^ 
Of these the earliest is the Buddhist stupa at Thul which is sun-ounded by a Ht 
of hitherto unexcavated mounds. They average 7 to 8 feet in height and -innL’ 
to mark the site of monasteries. ^ 

On the morning of the 12th February, a search for early sites brought ns 
by a happy chance to the three mounds knonm as Ohanlmdaro (Plate XLVI, a) 
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These are situated to the south of the village of Jamal Kiriyo in the Salcraiid 
ialuka of the Nawabshah District, on the Hazari Wah, a branch of the Dad Canal, 
and to the south-east of the point where the latter is crossed by the road from 
Nawabshah to Salirand. In the course of an hour we were able to collect from 
the ruins not only a number of chert flakes, but also a good many samples of 
painted pottery, beads and terracotta objects bearing vexy close resemblance 
to similar objects from Mohenjo-daro. These surface indications made it clear 
that a site of the Indus culture lay buried within these mounds. The discovery 
was forthtvith reported to the District Collector and he was good enough at our 
request to issue orders to his subordinates to recruit labourers for a trial 
excavation. But as the.se arrangements were considered likely to take at least 
a week it was decided to utilize this time in the examination of several other 
mounds which were reported to exist in the Shahdadpur iahilca oi Nawabsh.ah 
and the Tando Allahyar taluka of Hyderabad. 

Eeturning to Hyderabad by the middle of February, we visited a mound 
called Daro Suta near Tando Allahyar, which proved to be a fort of the early 
Muhammadan times, and then left for Shahdadpur via Sekhat, Uderolal and 
Tando Adam. Arriving at Shahdadpur we visited a promising historical site 
about four miles to its north-west on the road to Sarhari Station. This site 
comprises two groups of mounds separated by a distance of about half a mile, 
of which the one nearer to the town is called Dltahanjodaro and the other to its 
north-west, Batriivaro Bhiro or Nainjo Bhiro. The former which occupies about 
four acres of land seemed to be the site of a Buddhist slwpa, there being here 
a high central mound encircled by a chain of smaller mounds similar to those 
at the Sticpa sites elsewhere in Sind. 'J’he central mound is about 20 feet 
in height and compo.sed of burnt bricks some of which are as much as four 
inches in thiclmess. Here, as at Mirpmkhas, carved bricks had been used for 
the decoration of the Stiijia and a number of them were lying on the surface. 
The adjacent group of mounds, which is about thirty to forty feet high and ex- 
tends over some ten acres, appeared to contain the remains of a tomi of the pre- 
Muhammadan period. Painted potterj^ was absent, but unpainted potter}’ frag- 
ments and bricks were plentiful all over the area, and some of the bricks were 
111" square and 2^" thick. Two beads, one of cornelian and the other of chal- 
cedony, were picked up from the surface. 

We then proceeded to Shahpur, 17 miles from Shahdadpur, and visited two 
late mounds in Tafa Khairo Rind on the way. Small coijper coins and painted 
pottery were coimnon at both the mounds. The occurrence of painted pottery 
of identical fabric and designs, along with the copper coins of Ai’ab rulers, at 
three other mounds in Tupo. BarJiun near Shahpm, proved that the surface 
remains at all these sites were posterior to the Muhammadan conquest of 
Sind. Leaving Shahpur on the 20th February we returned via Nawabshah to 
Chanhu-daro in time to start the excavations, and encamped there for the 
next fortnight. The three niomids at this site, which will be referred to as 1, 
2 and 3, cover an area of about 1000 X 700 feet, and rise to heights of 17, 19 
and 10 feet respectively above the surrounding plain. The excavations began 

R 
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■OR tlie 21sfc February and Mound 3 was the first to be attacked. Two trenches 
(Kos, I and II) both sixteen feet in width and at right angles to each other, were 
carried to a length of 150 feet and 70 feet respectively, and dug doivn to a depth 
of 7 to 12 feet. The nature of the debris in the two trenches showed that the 
structures that once stood here must have been composed chiefly of sun-dried 
bricks. Burnt brick was found only in a few fragmentary brick walls and in a 
masonry well discovered about sis feet below the level of the plain and thirteen 
feet below the surface of the mound. Like the wells at Mohenjo-daro this well, 
which has a diameter of 3 feet 6 inches, is built of wedge-shaped bricks. The 
excavations reached at places a depth of 12 feet, as aheady stated, and as even 
at this level pottery was found in plenty it was evident that the virgin soil lay 
much lower down. Near the well, only about a foot below the ground level, was 
discovered a large painted vase and after its removal another similar vase was 
found resting just below it. Over 400 objects' were recorded from these two 
trenches, all the antiquities being of the same type as those from Mohenjo-daro. 
Another trench (No. Ill), 80 feet long and 12 feet broad, was cut in Mound 1, 
and dug to a depth of seven to eight feet. The remains of burnt brick structures 
(Plate XLVI, b) including a few walls and a drain which were cleared in the 
course of this digging pro'vided distinct e'vddence of two stages of occupation. 
The bricks measiued lOJ" or 11" X 6j" or 5^" X 2j" or thus conforming 
to the usual sise of the Mohenjo-daro bricks. About 100 antiquities were 
recovered from trench III, which were of the same classes as those brought to 
light in trenches I and II. Some of the selected finds from Chanhudaro are 
mentioned beloiv;' — 


Beads. 

1. Five steatite discoid beads; white. Dia. ’35"; -o" and 'G." Ch 72. 

2. Half of a plano-convex cornehan bead;^ 8-shaped design in white on 

both sides. Original size -9". Ch. 73. 


Shell Objects. 

3. Bangle fragment. Ch 358. PI. XLVII, 22. 

4. Bangle fragment with two holes. Ch 60. 

5. Bangle. L. 1-9". Ch 484. 

G. Ball incised -with concentric circle design. Dia. 1-2". Ch 459. PI. XLVII 25 

7. Section of chank shell. L. 2-75." Ch. 3G8. ' 


Steatite Seals, etc. 


8. Seal unth two lines of pictographs ; boss at the back, white 1" so x 
-25". Ch 248. (Plate XLVII, 23). 

9. Seal with pictographs in three lines ; boss at the back ; white ; the sym- 
tmls include the shield and two human figures holding bow and arro4 ; an ibex 
to right. 1" sq. X -2". Ch 372. (Plate XLVH, 2G). 


^ This decorated cornelian bead has its exact analogy from Kish (circa ^000 R P t 
•Orcember IMl, p. 4fi0. " ' 


Scellacltay Aniifuily, 
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10. Seal ; wliite ; 'pi'pal tree device ; no pictograplis or animal figure ; boss 
at the back. -8" sq. X -1". Oh 458. (Plate XLVII, 19). 

11. Cube with trefoil design on five faces and H-shaped design on another face 
to which is fixed a copper pin ; decoration in white on orange ground. Maximum 
L. -75". Ch 412. (Plate XLVII, 24). 


Terracotta Figurines, Toys, etc. 

12. Terracotta toy chariot wheel. Dia. 3'36". Ch 125. 

13. Three terracotta toy chariot fragments, Ch 39, 128, 195. Ch 195 is 
painted with cross-hatchings in red. 

14. Terracotta bull with head painted in red and neck pierced with a hole. 

L, 2- 86". Ch 46. 

15. Terracotta bird ; body painted with cross-hatches. L. 3-6". Ch 179, 

16. Terracotta ‘ Mother goddess ’ figurine. Fragment. H. 6". Ch 239. 

17. Terracotta ‘ unicorn ’ pierced with a hole at the belly. L. 2- 6". H. 

2-1". Ch 43. 

18. Terracotta monkey pierced noth a hole ; painted in red. H. 1-8". Ch 

424. 

19. Terracotta painted whistle H. 2'1". Ch 376. 

Pottery. 

20. Vase. H. 2-16". Ch 252. 

21. Cup with handle. H. 1-7". Ch 330. 

22. Vase. H. 1-7". Ch 319. 

23. Painted vase with chocolate bands on red wash. H. 1-4". Ch 298. 

24. Painted vase with red slip at the neck ; below, black bands, and three 
groups of black dots, four in each, on pink wash. H. 1-3". Ch 206. 

25. Painted vase with red bands on pink wash. H. -9". Ch 328. 

26. Vase of elongated shape. H. 2-6". Ch 28. 

27. Vase. H. 2'1". Ch 34. 

28. Painted vase ivith black bands on red shp. H. 2'1". Ch 426. 

29. Perforated vase. H. 2-6". Ch 171. 

30. Painted vase ; hachuied fi-pal leaf, ovolos and wavy lines in the upper 
band and squares with incurved sides in the lower, in black on dark red slip. 
H. 26-6". Ch 401. 

31. Painted vase vdth similar designs as on Ch 401, but in the upper band 
figures of birds with pipal lea,ves and ovolos decoration in black on dark red 
slip. H. 26". Ch 448. 

32. One himdred and ninety-eight painted sherds vdth decoration in black 
on red slip. Some of the designs are: — 

“ Fish-scale,” Ch 287, PI. XL^MI, 15 ; pipal tree and birds, Ch 87, PI. 
XLVII, 18 ; alternate ovolos and wavy fines placed vertically in ' a band, Ch 
343, PI. XLVII, 17 ; bird and pipal leaf, Ch 481 ; flowers in semi-circular 
panels, and animal heads below in another band, Ch 81, PI. XLVII, 16. 

R 2 
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Stone Ol^ecls. 

33. Mace-head ; alabaster. H. 1-9"- Ch 394, PI. XLVII, 30, 

34. Mace-head : stone. H. 1-5". Ch 192. 

35. AVeight; cubical; chert. l-Cb" X 1-2" X l-6o". Ch 20o. 

36. Mace-head ; alabaster ; with incised lozenge pattern. li. 2-4o . bh 

373, PI. XLA^II, 31. 

37. Chert-flakes ; L. l" to 3-3". Ch 411, 383, 355, 439, 74. 

Gopj)eT Objects. 

38. Knife. L. 4-35”. Ch 438. PI. XLA^II, 27. 

39. Bangle fragment. Dia. 1-95". Ch 400. PI. XLAMI, 21. 

40. Chisel. L. 2'25“. Ch 66. PI. XLAMI, 20. 

41 . Chisel. L. 4-8". Ch 62. PI. XLVII, 28. 

42. Spear-head. L. 7-4". Ch 464. PI. XLAMI, 29. 

The most important discoveries from the trenches at Chanhudaro are of 
course the three seals referred to above (Nos. 9-11) and reproduced in PI. XLA^II, 
Figs. 19, 23 and 26. The “ shield ” sign occurring on one of them (No. 9) is 
interesting as it occurs here for the finst time. No. 10 depicts only the pipal 
tree, but no other example of this tj^ie, from Mohenjo-daro or Harappa, is so 
far Iniorni, although this tree itself occurs on a number of specimens. 

While encamped at Chanhudaro opportunity was taken to visit a large 
number of mounds in the Nawabshah tahila. but none of them appeared to 
be connected with prehistoric • civilization. The most noteworthy of these is 
Bahumjo Bhiro between Daur and Bandhi Bailway Stations, which extends 
over about 65 acres. It is some 15 feet high and consists of the dShris of brick- 
built .structures in which bricks of the size of 10|'' X 7l" X iV' have been used. 
Glazed and stamped pottery fragments, the latter bearing the “ circle ” pattern, 
as well as a few copper coins were secured from this site. The mounds in Moro and 
Naushahro, which were next examined, included BJiiraijodaro near Tharushah, 
and those on the way from Jloro to Naushahro. But they all appeared to belong 
to Muhammadan times. By the middle of March wc arrived at Rohri in order to 
examine the sites of Arorc and Hakrah. 

There is a cluster of small mounds just to the north-east of the villao^e of 
Arore along the Junojee road, which are locally known as Garhi Gor, their 
maximum height being not more than eight feet. A trial trench in one of these 
brought to hght a number of carved bricks of the early raediseval period, that is 
the 7th or 8th century A.D., and the common belief that this part of Arore re- 
presents the pre-Arab Hindu city was corroborated. About 3i miles to 
the south of Rohri is the -cillage of Hakrah between which and Arore 
flows the Nara Supply Channel. In 1855 Captain Kirky reported in connection 
with the excavation of this canal as follows : — “ In excavating the great Nara 
Canal we occasionally came upon detached masses of brickwork, and ar leno-th, 
at a depth of about ten feet below the smface of the ground, the foundations of 

a very large number of houses were laid bare Amon^ these 

ruins were found a number of articles made of brick clay such as drinking cups, 
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a Kvja, some ivater spouts and a large number of cbildren’s toys.”* This ac- 
count of a lost city, buried at a depth of ten feet below the surface, prompted 
us to pay a visit to the village of Hakrah. An old man of the village could 
vouch for the coirectncss of the account and brought us to a spot, two miles 
and one furlong from the Nara Head, and pointed out the place where the 
‘ Sahibs ’ had in bygone days come across a ‘ Bazar ’ in the midst of the canal. 
But now there is absolutely no trace of the hidden structures. There is 
however every likelihood that in its close Ancinity maj’^ still be found on excavation 
the remains of an earl}'-, probably prehistoric, settlement. 

The very last site A’isited during the season is Mathelo, seven miles to the 
south-east of Ghotki Station. It is about forty to fifty feet high, with the remains 
of a small building on the top, to which people have gi^mn the name of Mumalji 
Mari, the house of the legendary queen Mumal. On inspection Mathelo appeared 
to be nothing but the site of a mediaeval Hindu fort of which the bastions are still 
traceable. With Mathelo we closed for the season our exploratorj’- journey 
and came to Mohenjo-daro camp where the remaining days of our stay in Sind 
were spent in studying the antiquities secured by the e.xpedition. 

This journey took us over nearly Hvo thousand miles, in the course of 
which were examined more than a himdred mounds and old sites at about 
seventy places in the Districts of Karachi, Hyderabad, Nawabshah, Thar and 
Parkar, and Sukkur. Out of these, at only three places, the remains of the 
prehistoric period were brought to light, viz., at Tharro hill, Anari and Chanhu- 
daro. Tharro hill l}nng in the Deltaic region marks the southernmost prehis- 
toric site so far Icnomi. Amri represents two cultures, one earlier than, and the 
other, co-eval with, that of Mohenjo-daro ; while Chanhudaro bears the same 
cultural features as Blohenjo-daro, Jhukar and the later stratum of Amri. The 
rest of the sites, to judge from the siurface remains, belong to much later dates 
ranging from the Gupta ])eriod to . that of the Muhammadan rulers of Sindv 


EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA. 

By Mr. Madito Samp Vats. 

Excavations were continued at Harappa from Hovember 1929 to the end 
of February 1930 and confined for the most part to MotrND F and the Area h 
(Plate XXV). 

Mound F — Trench Y. 

At this mound. Trench V was extended lengthwise along the northern edge 
to a vfidth of 17' and sunk to the level to which it was dug last year. The 
object was a twofold one, namely, (1) to ascertain whether the circular brick- 
on-edge structures previously discovered in this trench and in Trench IV con- 
tinued in a chain and (2) to make a search for the missing parts of the red sand- 
stone torso of the male figure Xo. 9042 that was found^ in the previous year. 

^ Sid-l'ur Disirict Gazetteer^ p. 43, 

- For o detailed account of explorations, see now Mem, A, S. I., Ko. 4S. 

3 A. S, L, 1028-2!), p, 78 et seq. 
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Ncitlicr of the two expectations was fulfilled for tliougli certain struotnial remains 
resembling tbose referred to were brought to light, they were quite fragmentary 
and saturated mth saltpetre. The area is, however, very suitable for deep 
digging, hlumerous portable objects were fovmd in the course of the excava- 
tion. ' These include 17 seals, of which three are fragmentary, 6 seahngs, a 
limestone lingam (10496 ; height 6"), a shuttle- shaped polisher (10755 ; 16/5"), 
7 cnhical weights, 2 lots of thin discoid heads (10983 and 11446c(), 4 barrel- 
shaped beads, a miniature wavy ring (10548) of faience, 37 tiny heart-shaped 
conch pieces for inlay (10692), a thick ivory disc with circular incisions ail over 
(10800), a copper chisel (10719), a cubical terracotta die (10697), an animal 
toy ddth conventional horned headdress and panniet-hke decoration at the ears, 
two bull-heads with tAvisted horns (Plate XXYIII, d, 2-3) and a group of pottery 
objects (No. 10797) consisting of a ring-stand with raised mid-rib, oval vase 
and several potsherds, with which rvere intermixed fragments of grindstones, 
river shells, two beads and some animal hones including a muzzle. 

Trench VI. 

As Ibe upper strata of Trench V had yielded no substantial structure and 
it AA'as not considered advisable to dismantle the fragmentary ones found in it, 
a neiv trench (No. VI) Avas dug from north to south for a length of 175' near 
the eastern edge of Mound F Avhich is the least elevated portion of the area 
and Avhere it was expected earlier structures in a better state of preservation 
Avould be more readily revealed. This trench Avas gradually AAudeued to 65 
and sunk to an average depth of 10 feet. Ka’c strata of buildings were distin- 
guished in this trench, the upper three bemg, as usual, of no special importance. 
The fourth stratum is more substantial and further excaAmtion may reveal 
more or less complete houses at this level. Of the fifth stratum, only two 
AAmlls haA'o been rccoA'cred so far. 

The only structures from the upper three strata that may he noticed in 
passing are some floors, remnants of drains and two circular structures, one of 
which may be a manger and the other a store. A badly constructed room 
of the second stratum in the northern half of the trench yielded a bulgy A'^ase 
painted Avitb a tree, birds, nets, etc., a broken dish-on-stand, a crude vase, 
sherds of tAA-o long OA'al A-ases, one goblet, a pointed lota, a dish, one bulgy and 
tAvo /wnd^shaped ausos, an OA'al jar, and broken bits of animal bones including 
a fragment of a jaAV. Some of the hones wei’e charred and at one point the 
earth Avas ashy. Slightly ahoA'e these objects AA'ere found, a copper lid, a chisel 
and a unicorn seal (11266 .a-c). Along the Avestern edge of the trench near 
its southern end is a fine hrick-on-edge floor of the third stratum pointed 
Avith gypsum and originally hounded bj* standing bricks. In this floor are 
embedded scA'cn pottery ring-stands, 7" to 8" in diameter, probably meant to 
support jars, though one of them contained a leaf-shaped faience sealing (11381) 
In the adjoining floor, Avhich is only a few inches loAA'er than tliis. is a hole for 
a sinniar ring- stand. In the northern portion of the trench, .several earthen- 
Avarc jars were found in connection Avilh the three upper strata. The area 
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above the jars of the third stratum yielded 69 thiy socketed frustums, mostly 
in black stone, 11 plano-convex bead-shaped tops of the above, a san<j-i-7nusa 
pendant grooved at the head, 3 tiny balls, 20 miscellaneous beads, a conical 
terracotta lifigam, a copper blade, a chisel, a rod and an end-piece, all within 
1' to 4' 4" of the surface (Nos. 11116 a-g, etc,). Other important finds from 
the three upper strata included 61 seals, 13 sealings, 5 cubical weights, one 
die (11201), a highly polished double-convex bead of banded agate (10820;. a 
tiny parrot of faience with traces of red pigment in the wings (11259) ; copper 
objects comprising a lance-head (10916), a dagger (11289), a Iniife (10881), a 
chisel (11292) and a ring-stand (10824) ; 5 fragments of painted pottery platters 
(10910) one of which is holed like those found in the second stratum of burial 
pottery' and a rare inscribed brick (11343). Among the seals which deserve 
special mention are, one depicting a tiger TOth a trough placed before 
him (Plate XXVIII, c), another a Brahmani bull (10996), a thud carved 
as a couchant hare (11268), a fourth shaped as a leaf (11305), and a fifth (11334) 
roughly resembling in outline a writing board {hashtlia^phdlalca). Attention may 

also be drawn to two sealings of faience and two of terracotta. Of the former, 

one is leaf-shaped (No. 11330) and shows a fish on one side (Plate XX'SniI, /, 3), 
while the other is circular and bears a figure of a tortoise (11341) (Plate XXVIII, 
/, 2). Of the terracotta sealings one is a shapeless bit of clay dried on reeds 
(11393) of which it bears impression on the underside and the other a triangular 
prism distorted in firing (11306). On each side, the latter has a legendary 
scene. One face shows a man fighting with a bull whose horns he has caught 
in his hands (Plate XXVIII, /, la) ; the second face shows two human figiues, 
facing each other, the right one seated on haunches and the other bending'^ on 
toes over a legged stool (Plato XXV’III, /, Ih). The third face probably depicts 
a god as indicated by excessive ornaments on his arms (Plate XXVIII, /, c).® 
Still more interesting is a rectangular terracotta sealing •, No. 114G6). 

On one face, it has engraved upon it, from left to right, a man attacking a tiger 
from a maclidn erected on a tree, a god sitting on toes over a legged seat, another 
tiger in an enclosure above, and below the left projection of it a goat (?) and a 
hare. In the same order on the other side are a bull by a trident-shaped post, 
a god, facing the animal and standing in front of a two-storeyed structure with 
wooden framework and latticed side. These figiues are followed by a picto- 
graphic legend of three symbols (Plate XXVTII, e). 

Jlajor part of the trench up to its southern end is occupied by a large building 
of the fourth stratum, but as the western portion of the house has yet to be 
excavated, the plan is bj' no means clear. The portion so far exposed includes 
the north outer wall of the house and. bonded ivith it at right angles, the east 
waU with, at their point of juncture, two large rooms measiuing 12'X8' 8" 
and 16' S"xl2', and opening one into the other. The southern room also 
opens on the west into what is eiddently a large courtyard aud on the south 
into a small closet, formed by leaving a space of 3' 5" between it and the next 

^ Sco infra. 

^ Or is it merely the squatting poituro ? 

3 Cf. Nos. 2410, A. S, 1926-27, p. 100, VI. XXI, a, la, and G107 and S71C, ihid. ; 192S-29, PI. XXXU, Sci,Va, 
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room. In front of the latter is a passage 3' wide which runs round three sides 
of the room and ultimately terminates in the open space where there is a well 
2' G" in diameter. Close to the bend of the passage is a door in the main wall 
opening into the courtyard and, opposite this on the other side of the passage, 
an isolated square room. Adjoining the door just mentioned and placed along 
the western side of the main wall are the remains of three small rooms, all facing 
the open space round the well. .411 along the east, the house has a retaining 
wall near which are two paved sinks 43' apart. The southern sink measures 
4'x2' 10" and is now 3' deep. At its bottom was a 10" layer of earth containing 
deca3-ed cereals and above it some 200 pieces of earthenware vases, a female 
toy, a bull, a bead, brickbats and animal bones including a large haunch bone, 
a jaw, ribs, leg and Imuckle bones, etc. 


Area II. Cemetery. 

Inunediately due south of the Mounds D and E and 145 yards north of the 
Aichceological jMuseum, Harappa, has been discovered a pre-historic cemetcry^ on 
the low-ljdng iilaiu extending southwards over a ver}' large area. This area 
is designated H on the Survej^ Plan. Here the gi-ound gradually slopes away 
from north to south and from west to east. Two trenches averaging 154'x 
110' and 179'X63' were dug in this area on the east and west of a modern irri- 
gation channel to a depth of 6l' and 7|' respectively (Plate XXV). The only 
structural remains brought to light in these trenches arc a few bits of stray 
and irregular walls at the level of each of the two strata of burials so far 
unearthed. In the eastern trench there is a broken culvert-shaped structirre 
standing 2' high uith a span of 2' 2". Over a part of its western wing stand 
the remains of a corner of the later building level. Around this for” about 

GO' from east to west and 40' from north to south was a thick hod of terracotta 
nodules from 24' to 5' below the surface and further north very soft sandy soil. 
The area along the western and southern edges of this trench and the southern 
portion of the Western Trench yielded a rich collection of necropolitan pottery 
comprising about 110 burial jars, besides howls, offering dishes, saucers, platters, 
flasks, vases, etc., which lay in separate groups over the two strata (Plate XXVIII 
a-b). The upper stratum eonsi.sted of ])ot-burials which owing to their near- 
ness to the present ground level were usually crushed to ])iecos and have in manv 
cases lost their upper parts (e.p., Plate XX^I, c). These jars vary in shape 
the commonest forms hemg round, ellipsoid and cariiiatcd (Plate XXTOI 

■n.c.r feiglt „ ,3;.. >■ 

l«,„lcd ,nrs; «„ I,,*,, t|„ g " 

mZ i ’>*'■'> «»■>?<> round tie body 

Let rtire ide I 4 „ 

e.„..nt.d t,T,e „e pited end Senged nt neck but !,c .nueh'em.to i„ 
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They are reel-shaped in the upper portion and convex in the lower with a dis- 
tinct projecting base (Plate XXVIII, a, 9). All pot- burials were originall}’ covered 
with inverted bowls, flasks, handled hds or potsherds, the lid bemg occasionally 
also protected by a sherd (Plate XX^III, c). 

Eastern Trench. 

Plates XXV and XXIX indicate the positions of the numerous pot and 
other burials in the Eastern Trench. 

- In the western half of the Eastern Trench and about 40' west of the lot found 
last year were discovered two groups of pot- burials Nos. Hl4S ‘ a-f ’ and Hl51 
‘ a-b ’. The former comprised six jars, of which ‘ d ’ and ‘ c ’ are round frag- 
mentary gharas of medium size. The lower parts of these gharas are honey- 
combed mth finger-tip patterns. Jars ‘ f ’, ‘ c ’ and ‘ b ’ survive only in 

the lower hah, but, ‘ a ’ is complete and was covered with a tarboosh-shaped 
lid. It has a ring-base and flanges round the neck and bod}*. In the lower 
part it resembles a hemispherical bowl but the upper gradually tapers towards 
the neck, where the flange is holed and grooved horizontally. Decoration in 
the upper portion consists of five flying peacocks alternating with rows of crab- 
like designs (Plate XXIX, /, 8). 'The lid has a pair of holes at the rim and is 
decorated with four curvilinear bowls each having two or tliree fishes in it. 
The bowls are separated from each other by stars (Plate XXIX, /, 10). Five feet 
six inches to the south-west of No. Hi 48 ‘e’ were found two jars, Hlol ‘a’ 
and ‘ b ’ ; the former being a medium-sized ghara, covered with an inverted 
flask and tilted northwards ; and the latter an open mouthed carinatod pot 
covered with a handled lid. Its neck flange is grooved and holed like that 
of H148 ‘ a ’. In the concave i^ortion it is decorated vith two rows of fl3’ing 
kites alternating with leaf)’' patterns. To the north-west of jar II148 ‘ e ’ lay 
Nos. Hl47 and H149, the former being round and the latter merely the body 
of a large jar mthout bottom or upper part. Euither on in the same direction 
was a round ghara (Hl56) of fine texture covered with a Iiandled lid like IIlol 
‘b’. Above the shoulder, it is painted with leaf patterns. Hi 50 and Hl86 were 
found 12 feet and 15' 9" respectively, due west of Hi 48 ‘ e ’. The former is 
ellipsoid and distorted in the lower part. Its bottom is roughly flat and the 
upper part tapers towards the clumsy dog-collar type of neck. It was covered 
vuth an inverted flask and has a crudely painted frieze of five conventionalised 
peacocks (Plate XXIX, /, G). The latter jar is round and somewhat larger 
than the usual size. Eoughlj^ to the north of H156 were two jars H1C5 
‘ a ’ and ‘ b No. ‘ a ’ was covered with an iin^erted round vase of medium 
size. The lower part of this is rough, but, instead of the finger-tip pattern, 
it has horizontal grooves such as would be obtained bj' passing fingers over 
the wet jar w'hile it w'as being turned on the wheel. The other is round and 
■was covered only with a potsherd. 

About 10' to the w’est of jars HloG and HlGo la\A on the same level, a group 
of burial pottery wiiich has been numbered H231 ‘ a i ’. It consisted of 
three large jars, two gharas with the finger-tip pattern and three groups of 
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smaller vessels. Of tliese, ‘a’, 'b’ and ‘c’ are nearly ellipsoid in shape 
addle ‘ d ’ and ‘ i ’ are gliaras, altogether smashed. Number ‘ a ’ was efiect- 
ively covered mth a large inverted hemispherical bowl and is remarkably well 
prc^rvcd. It is painted at the shonldet with two rows of fljdng Idtes separated 
by troughs containing leaves. No. ‘b’ was covered with an inverted flask 
and lay slightly inclined to north-east. It has the finger-groove pattern on the 
lower part. Between jars 'a’ and ‘d’ was a group of smaller vessels ‘e’ 
consisting of a bowl, three saucers and one flask to the south of svhich -was a small 
bulgy vase placed in another bowl broken into two pieces, two saucers and one 
flask No. ‘ f Two feet further south was the group ‘ g ’ comprising a bowl, 
one saucer with a small bulgy vase as in ‘ f ’ and two flasks on either side. 
Between ‘ a ’ and ‘ h ’ and at a higher level was found a fragmentary platter 
(Xu, ‘ h ’) painted with figures of fish and deer. It is necessary to note that 
the smaller vessels ‘ e ’ to ‘ h ’ which lay interspersed between tbe larger ones, 
arc typical of the 2nd .stratum of funeral pottery found in this trench at a lower 
level below the pot-burials being described. As the section ■will show (Plate 
XXX, 3rd rou). it is only at this place that pot-burials of the upper stratum, 
notably H 231 ‘ a were laid somewhat lower do-wn than the others, while funeral 
pottery of the 2nd stratum stood a bit higher up than usual. This explains the 
mixing up at this spot of pottery belonging to two distinct strata. 

Twenty five feet to tbe south of H 231 was, found another group extending 
over 13'. It has been numbered H 200 ' a-k ’. Jars ‘ b ‘ h ‘ g ‘ c 

‘ d ’ aud ‘ c ’ lay roughly along an arc and ‘ a ’ and ' f ’ to the west of ‘ e Jars 


‘ a-d ’ arc ellipsoid ; ' f-h ’ survive only in the lower portion which is round ; 
‘ e ' is .smashed and has a flange round the centre like H 148 ‘ a ’ ; ‘ i ’ is a crushed 
oval vase ; while ‘ j ’ and ‘ k ’ are pointed lotas. No. ‘ a ’ was covered with 
an inverted bowl and is painted at the shoulder vdth figures of three flying 
pcacoclcs alternating with stars (Plate XXIX, /, 2). Placed horizontally in 
the body of each peacock is a human figvuc probably representing the sTikshna 


iarlra, or the ethereal body of the dead, being carried to heaven. Jar ‘ b ’ 
was covered with an inverted bowl now completely smashed. It is profusely 
painted in two tiers; the lower rorv Las rows of leave.s alternating with pairs 
of btar.s : painting in the upper rowr is mote elaborate. On opposite sides' of 
thi.s tier there arc two representations showing a borine animal with lonn 
incuTxing horns on either side of a human figure with a bird’s beak and wa4 
lines rising from his head, who has secured them by the neck rvith ropes held 
in his Imnds and under his feet. He also holds a bow and arrow in Lis left 
Laud. In the left liand representation, the animal on the left is bemg attacked 
by a running dog (?) who has cangbt its tail in his month. Behind the don 
1 , 0 ,. , 0.1 poocoob i„ aiglt (Phto XXIX, /, lo), Ti,o ,cene ,nM 
piccood. 1,0,11 lot, ,0 ngkt «litto tlic principal leprmmtatioii is again rcpcM 
,v,tli some difconcc. To tl.c tigta „r tb n,,. say 

„,« pnliclpsl „p,.,c..,atio„, is a s,„„t g„at p-bosc largo l„„.s „ 
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hand one has lost its tail. Between the animals and the human figure referred 
to are two small peacocks (Plate XXIX, /, 1 b). The rest of the available 
space is filled with stars, birds, leaves, etc. This elaborate painting on a pot- 
burial seems to portray a definite belief in what happened to the dead person 
immediately after death. The goat between the two scenes is separated by 
leaves and stars and may be a semi-divine intermediary — a role which the animal 
often played in Mesopotamian mythology. 

To the south of the group No. H 231 stood a round jar (H 23o) covered 
with fragmentary round vase. Like H 148 ‘ a ’, it has flanges round the neck 
and body. In the upper part, it is painted in six compartments with two 
rows of six leaves each. To the west of this and the group H 206 were found 
three isolated jars Nos. H 260-H 262. H 252 is a small round ghara with ring 
base and badly crushed like H 251. H 250 is painted with vertical rows of 
fishes, leaves, etc. (Plate XXIX, /, 7). 

Passing over a number of groups found in this spot mention ma}' be made 
of group H 154 which comprised four jars. Of these three are small round 
gJiaras. The fourth, ‘ a ’, is painted vlth three long-horned quadrupeds with 
prominent humps — ^probably bovine, and with fishes and stars (Plate XXIX, 
/, 5). 

The eastern half of the trench yielded only five jars and they do not call 
for any special remarlcs. 


Western Trench. 

The 'Western Trench at the Cemetery was excavated on the other side of 
the irrigation channel referred to above. In its southern portion pot biuials 
were abundant. They were found about 100' due west of the groups H 162 
to H 164 in the Eastern Trench and are numbered II 245 to H 248 (Plate 
XXVTT. c). Groups II 245 and H 246 were larger than the others. The former 
comprised 7 jars, of which ‘ d-g ’ were completely crushed. No. ‘ a ’ which is 
similar to H 148 ‘ a ’ is painted at the shoulder vnth two peacocks and stars 
enclosing leaves and other devices (Plate XXIX, /, 3). Jar No. 'b' was covered 
with an inverted bowl crushed to pieces. This is decorated with four designs 
resembling deep troughs crovmed by peacock’s heads separated by stars. 
(Plate XXIX, /, 4). Jar ‘ c ’ has somewhat similar decoration. 

Group H 246 consisted of nine jars ‘ a-i of round, ellipsoid and other shapes. 
Most of them are painted with figiues of peacocks separated by stars, groups 
of crescents, deer, trees and other kinds of vegetation (Plate XXIX, /, 11). 
Other groups of similar pottery jars were found in this area. Details of 
painted decoration of H 346 (a) will be found illustrated in Plate XXIX, 
f, 9. 

A reference to the section of the Cemetery iirea (Plate XXX) will shou 
that neither the pot-burials of the upper stratum nor the funereal pottery 
deposited with the dead in connection vnth the second or lower stratum occur 
on uniform levels. The variation in levels was, however, presumably due to 
the natural unevemiess of the surface of the ground. 
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The bhapes and sizes of the pot-burials unearthed at Harappa precluded the 
possibility of depositing in them whole bodies of adults or even of grown uji 
children. These jars A’ary in height from 9^" to 23|" and in diameter at the 
mouth from Of" to 9\". Round (fliaras with the finger-tip pattern in the lower 
portion have the neck slightl}' everted so that the actual mouth caAuty be- 
comes narrower at the root. In all other cases, jars have an absolutely vertical 
dog-collar neck with tbe result that the mouth was as wide open as possible. 

Altogctlicr forty-ciglit pot-bmials were examined this jmar. Of these, 29 
contained hones of adults. 3 of persons of tender years, 3 of children, 7 of bahies 
or infants, while G wore without bones and filled onlj’' with percolated earth. 
The quantity of bones in jars differs very widely. As stated before, bodies of 
adults and grown np children were almost uirmriahly exposed and, after a certain 


period, the bones that remained were collected and put in burial urns.' 
Ihu shull or its fragments, leg and arm hones, parts of the vertebral column, 
pelvis, .'.boulder blade, some other long hones and comparatively a few small 
bones were all that were so deposited. Typical examples of the contents of a 
pot with an adult’s bone.s are furnished by jars Nos. H61 and H245 (a) and of 


the smallobt number consisting of only two fragments of a leg bone, by jar 
No. 11245 (c). The former jars also show how the bones were packed in. 
In many cases the skull was placed on one side touching the wall of the urn, 
and the leg and arm hones obliquely or horizontally intersecting one another 
iu all positions. Other hones were shoved in wherever possible. In other 

cases the skull was found iu the centre or a little away from it. It was usually 

placed ns in life, hut sometimes also in an upside down or sideways position. 
As a rule, each jar contains the bones of a single individual but No. 3934(c) 
found two years ago at this very cemetery, contained three skulls," Jar 

11154(u) which contained the bones of an adult showed at the centre, rising a 

litlle above the skull, a small double convex narrow-necked paiuted vase with 
splaying neck and projecting base while No. H231(6), with hones of a person 
of tender years, had two &tar-.shaped tiny beads of steatite holed through the 
cenho and incised with a circle on each of the two face.s. Jar No. II149 
deserves special notice. It is of tlic round type and only two-tliirds of its ' 
original height now remains. It was filled with ashy earth infixed with pieces 
of charcoal, hlaclceued potsherds, numerous fragments of charred and uncharred 
bones and one charred bone of a bii'd. There were also frarrments of' two 
irumguiar terracotta cakes, a pointed 7ofu, a dish, a terracotta ball, a piece of a 
b.angle and a frasmunt of a stone pc.stle. The majority of the bones are 
comidotely charred, .soiiie only slightly calcinated wliile a number of other.s bear 
no traces of fire at all. In this case the body appears to have been first 
S^’the ’jlr.'"'' the remains were collected and deposited 


Infants or babies were 
lIlG5(h) (Tlate XXVIT, 7,1 

>,4. iPC7-rM. sit 

*.4..x. ueT.rs, p, sc. 


not exposed. The contents of jars H83, Hi 48(a), 
and Hl5t! fiunish clear evidence that babies were 
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wrapped up. almost in embryonic position, in .a piece of cloth and deposited 
in the urn. In jar H245((Z) were found witliin 6" of the bottom, bones of a 
human infant and a rodent. 

From the Eastern Trench were also recovered .several Imman burials, both 
complete and fractional on the second or lower stratum which is marked b}^ a 
total absence of pot-burials. In place of the latter we find that funere.al pottery, 
totally different in shape, size and purpose was placed with the dead person 
(Plate XXVII, e). About 3' south-west of the northernmost burial (No. H. 88) 
in this area which was removed in the pre\Hous year, was another dismembered 
skeleton lying roughly from east to west (No. lS4k). Immediately to its east 
and south was a group of pottery comprising two long-necked kalasas of the 
shape of a cocoanut, four flasks, of which one is painted, a bowl, a vase, an 
offering dish-on-stand, eight platters each with a pair of holes and five saucers 
(No. H184 ‘ a ’). Close to the latter were found the vertebral column and 
other bones of an animal (No. Hi 84 ‘ b ’), and within a few feet to the south- 
east the leg bone of a cattle (No. H4S3). Six feet due south of this skeleton 
lay in a row eighteen flasks, one bowl and two Jeahsas (No. Hl57 ‘ a-d ’). 

A third burial of this kind was found about 22' west of the one noticed 
above. It is the skeleton of a young person (No. H501 ‘ a ’). It lay in con- 
tracted position completely on the right side with legs infle.xed and close on 
either side of the head w'ere lying a Icala^a ‘ b ’ and a bowl containing a flask 
‘ d ’ and eight saucers and platters. There w^as also a stout offering dish near 
the knees. 

Nearly 14' south of the burial grouir No. H601 lay with legs indexed the 
skeleton No. H484 ‘ a ’ of a man of tall stature in crouchiirg position from north- 
cast to south-w'est. In this the position was reversed that is to say, while 
No. H501 ‘ a ’ lay completely on the right, this was only partially turned on the 
left side. The broken skidl lay on the left cheek and the lower jaw w'as in two 
pieces. The left hand rested over the heart and the right over the abdomen, 
while the legs w'ere bent at the knees wdiich pointed to south-ea.st. Below 
tlie low’er jaw' lay a narrow-necked bulgy vase ‘ b close to the right shoulder 
tw'o flasks and a bowl ‘ c ’ and near the head a 1;uJasa covered with a flaslc 
' d ’. Betw'een the halaki and the bowl w'erc animal bones mcluding a jaw (Plate 
XX^^I, d). South-west of this at a di.stance of about 9' was a fifth .skeleton 
lying nearl}' east and west (No. H485). 'The feet, Imees and left hand were 
missing and the slrull and other bones had crmnbled. No pottery was found 
with this burial. About five feet to the south-east of this was the fractional 
burial. No. H486, consisting only of the broken skull ‘ a close to which rvere 
lying a Imla&a covered with a painted flask, a deep bowi, another small l:ala,ia, 
an offering plate-on-stand, a flask, a vase covered with a saucer and 
eleven other saucers numbered ‘ b ’. Between burials H484 and II485 was a 
group of pottery comprising a smashed trough containing a small vase iiainted 
with bands, twm globular vases of rough make, the smaller being placed over 
the larger, one complete and one broken offering plate and a smashed saucer 
(H487 ‘ a-d ’). Seven feet south of burial No. II485 lay the complete burial 
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No, H488 from north-east to south-west. It was fully stretched and better 
preserved than others. The feet were missing, the head with gaping mouth 
lay on the left cheek and arms alongside of the body. Like skeleton No. 486, 
it was also lying on its back. No pottery was found in this case. About a 
foot from the head of this lay a lump of animal bones (H507) including some 
teeth and a lahsa covered with a flask (H608). Other burials uncovered in 
this area do not call for any special remarks. 

Prom the foregoing account of the second stratum in the Cemetery it will 
be seen that the dead bodies were laid in most cases from north-east to south- 
west. Indeed, the only complete burial, that does not follow this direction 
is skeleton No. H88 (Plate XXV). Only twm of the skeletons Nos. H484 
‘ a ’ and H501 ' a ’ were found in a crouching position ; others were fuUy stretched. 
Skeletons Nos, H485, H488 and H88, and the fractional burial No. H307 ‘ a ’ 
bad no funeral pottery placed with them. A large collection of burial pottery 
comprising all Iniown types, except the offering plate, rvas found in connection 
with skeleton No. H601 ' a ’ and this may be regarded as the complete' para- 
phernalia of the dead person. But where pots were few, they were placed, 
as far as possible, near the bead. The commonest and therefore most important 
funerary vessels were Icala^as, bowls and flasks and less so the offering dishes 
and plates, saucers and platters (Plate XXVIII, b). The htlahs vary in height 
from 20" to and w'ere generally covered with flasks. Almost all the halaias 
contained varying quantities of gypsum crystals formed at the bottom — a fact 
which points to their use for keeping liquids. The offeruig dishes are squat, 
strong and well made, and have raised horizontal ribs in the lower part. They 
are different in shape, size and texture from tbe offering dishes found in the 
mounds and in Area G. The offering plates found in this Cemetery are also 
different from the ordinary type found elsewhere on the site. The platters are 
shallow: they are generally pierced with a couple of holes at the rim and are 
painted on the underside with representations of deer, peacocks, trees, leaves^ 
stars, etc. (Plate XXIX, e). Almost all these patterns were later reproduced 
on pot-braials of the upper stratum. The peacock appears to have become 
a more favourite device; tbe goat and bovine animals painted on pot-burials 
have not as yet been noticed on the earlier platters. The flasks which are 
of a very fine texture have a pear-shaped body and are in some cases painted 
■with simple designs consisting of lines and chevrons, stars in circles or crescents. 

A noteworthy feature of the Cemetery is that the whole of the Western 
as well as the western part of the Eastern Trench were littered with a thick layer 
of potsherds similar to those found in other areas at Harappa. Other 

portable objects of the chalcolithic culture recovered from this area were 3 
steatite seals, 4 faience sealings, 2 cubical -weights, a tiny conical lingam (H 95), 
two polished beads (H 232 and H 473), a lot of thin discoid steatite beads 

(II 449), a fragmentary tablet of steatite reheved with a series of five crescents 
(H 4fi9) and a Jlo-sver pendant, whose petals were inlaid alternately with lapis 
lazuli and red stone. Of the sealings. No. H441 ' e ’ is cuboid showing an 

acacia tree with a platform round it on one side and t-wo pictograms on the 
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opposite side. Each of the remaining two sides is incised with a dotted circle. 
Sealing No. H 550 is of the Boeotian shield pattern. Among other interesting 
objects are a faience cubical die (H 413), two rams (H 183 and H 221), a 
star-shaped nose-disc (H 123), a fragmentary flower (H 412), a tuiy bud-shaped 
pendant (H 317), a narrow-necked vase of black pottery (H218) and a frag- 
mentary toy sho^ving a crocodile and its young basldng in the sun (Plate 
XXVIII, d, 1). 

STceletal remains ; Area G. 

The skeletal remains struck last year in Ti’ench II in Area ‘ G have now 
been cleared. Immediate danger from saltpetre did not permit of a compre- 
hensive photograph being taken of the remains as a whole. Therefore for 
keeping an accurate record, two separate plans indicating the positions of all 
the bones and pottery were prepared. One of them showed the remains found 
approximately on the upper level and the other those below them or on a lower 
level. The plan that accompanies this account is a combmatidn of these two 
plans and in it bones and other objects found on the lower level are shoivit in 
red. For convenience of plotting the whole area has been di^dded arbitrarily 
.into four divisions marked I to IV on the plan (Plate XXn). The whole 
find has been numbered G289, but in each division, pottery objects have been 
numbered alphabetically and bones numerically, rhe skulls being distinguished 
by the addition of the letter ‘ S ’ and pottery by the letter ‘ P 

The skeletal remains were found iiell-mell 4' to 5' 10" below the surface 
over an area of 14'X10' and comprised 20 human skulls, fragments of a few 
others, 10 lower jars, parts of vertebral columns, hips, leg and arm bones and 
some animal bones. . 

Mixed up vdth these human skeletal remains were large quantities of the 
typical Harappa pottery and animal bones including those of the cattle. Er. 
B. S. Guha of the Zoological Survey of Itidia who has made a preliminary exa- 
mination of these remains recognizes among them skeletons of at least 4 adult 
males. 2 adult females and 2 children. No ornaments or other distinguishing 
objects were foimd vdth these skeletons. All heads were severed and in some 
cases actually heaped up. Pottery objects Averc ordinarity found near the 
skulls. It is also noteworthy that the quantity of other bones was too small 
for the twenty slculls laid bare. 

Eiu'ther details of these skeletal reinauis will be supplied in the Monograpili 
on Harappa, which is under preparation. 

KOTLA NIHANG. 

By Mr. Madlio Sanip Vats. 

At the instance of Mr. H. Hargreaves, Officiating Director General of 
Archffiology in India, I -visited the aillage of Kotla .Nihakg Khan, Di.strict 
Ambala, in the latter part of July 1929. It stands at the foot of the Siwalik 


> A S. 1028-19, p. 82. 
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hills, aboiit a mile to the east of Eopar aud is situated upon the western part 
of a large mound which stretches irrcguiaxl)’' from west to east. "At the east 
end of this mound is a small hamlet or iajtri of the same village. On the north, 
the mound is hounded by a hill stream which flows only in the rainy season, 
on the south by a mango garden and on the other two sides hy cultivated fields. 
The height of the mound varies from 12' to 30'. 

Surface indications showed that the mound was once occupied by a very 
ancient habitation. A part of the mound has in modern times been brought 
under cultivation or levelled up for thrashing corn. An area of about 12 acres, 
however, is quite undisturbed and here, four trial trenches, each running north 
and south and measuring 30' X 8' were dug between the village and the lapri. 
Starting horn the village they were named I, II, III and IV and excavated to 
7', 4' 10", o' and 4' respectively. None of them showed any structural remains. 
Potsherd,? were abundant in Trench III, less so in II, scarce in I and altogether 
absent in IV, while natural pebble.s occurred in varying degi’ees in several of 
them. Minor antiquities found in these trenches included a tiny chert weight, 
three goblets with pointed bases, a pear-shaped vase, a medium sized cylindrical 
vase, stem of a dish-on-staud, a broken ringstand, a wheel, a cup handle, a tiny 
handled lid, two triangular terracotta cakes and fragments of other triangular 
and circular ones, a number of terracotta nodules, a fragment of a ribbed faience 
bead, a part of a faience bangle, other potsherds, a fragment of a trough, top 
of a /iandi-shaped vessel with incised cherwon and thick potsherds painted with 
black bands. Sardar Mubarik Ali Khan alias Mohd. Yusaf Khan, a local Eais 
presented to me other earthenware vases and I acquired in the village other 
similar objects, all found in the same mound. Only four complete bricks 
were fomid in the trenches and they measure 121"x6"x3",' 12"x5j"x21" 10®-" 
X5|"X2|" and 10"xo"x2-t". ' > 4 - 

These antiquities include several which are identical in shape, etc., with 
those familiar to us from the excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro and 
thus prove the e-Ktension of the Indus Valley Culture as far east as the district 
of Ambala. For purposes of comparison I have photographed together four 
rows of objects two from Harappa and the other two from Kotla Nihang (Plate 
XXIX, a-d). No seals with pictographic UTiting, chert knives, terracotta toys 

etc., have yet been found, but this; is due no doubt to, the extremely limited 
nature of the operations. ^ 


LALABHAGAT. 

ily Mr. Mailho Sarup Vats. 

This is the name of a small village in the Dchrapur Tahsil of the Cawnpore 
Distrmt and IS one of a group of two villages locally known as Devagaon I 
nab informed by hlr. Eameshwar Dayal. who was then Deputy Collector at 

cock carxed m the round and an ancient mound.- I visited the place in his 
company m September 1929. At the north-east end of the mound 'I a Led 
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chamber facing east in wiicb is enclosed a broken red sandstone pillar 16" square 
in the lower portion and octagonal in the upper portion. The lower square 
portion is buried in the floor of the shrine, the octagonal portion which is \'isible 
being 6' 8". The pillar was taken out and cleaned and photographed. One 
of the sides of the octagonal portion is sculptured with various de\dces and 
scenes (Plate XXXI, d). The one at the top depicts a box like object between 
a pair of well carved swans. The box is suspended from a pole %dsible across 
the necks of the birds. A little below this is a scene depicting the sun seated 
in his chariot which is drawn by four horses. A female figtue on the right 
holds an umbrella over the god’s head, while the other carries a clidmara. The 
horses are shown as trampling upou a demoniac head (Plate XXXI, e) possibly 
representing the demon of darkness and below this head are shown three female 
figures profusely ornamented and standing upon a double row of 13 dwarfish 
demons. In these three female figures we must recognise the three wives of 
Surya, viz., Usha, Pratyusha and Chhaya. Next below we notice a well carved 
peacock and below this again an elephant facing left and tramphng upon lotus 
flowers (Plate XXXI, /). The lowest scene represents Lakshmi standing, facing 
left, receiving her usual shower bath from a pair of elephants. To her proper 
right is a pilg,ster emerging from a pot supported on the head of an atlante and 
crowned by a figure of a cock. From this it is obvious that the large figure 
of a cock carved in the round referred to above, must have served as the crowning 
feature of a pillar or pilaster. One short epigraph in characters of about the 
1st Century B.C.* is engraved upon the face of the pillar adjoining the one on 

which these reliefs occur. It represents ‘ ktimara vara ’ (Plate XXXI, 

c). Another small inscription is inscribed vertically on another face of the 
pillar, of which cJiandra sya can only be made out. 

The figure of the cock in the round mentioned above (Plate XXXI, b) is 
of the same red sandstone of which the pillar just described is made. Between 
the feet of the bird is a mortice 6" in diameter which obviously held the tenon 
of the pillar to which it belonged. j\Ir. Eameshwar Dayal acquired at the 
village of Lalabhagat a copper coin which has been identified as one of Sodasa 
the well-known Satrap of Mathura of about the 1st Century B.G.’ 

The cock was regarded as an apotropaeic of the Iranians, as herald of the 
dawn in India and as the sun-bird by the Greeks. It is found represented on 
monuments of the late Persian period in Babylon and also appears on the reverse 
of coins struck by Sophytes (Saubhuti) king of the Salt Range about 305 B.C.'^ 

DUMAPUR. 

By Mr. Madho Saritj) Vais. 

About a mile and a half Rom Lalabhagat is Dumapur, a hamlet of Tipatia, 
where under a tree lies an octagonal fragment of the shaft of a pillar (Plate 
XXXI, a). Near its existing upper end is tied to the shaft mth a rope a taper- 
ing post which bifurcates at the top, but what hangs from its ends is not clear 


1 The characterB are obviouBly aEsignahle to aliout the 3rd Centory A. D. Ed. 
- Smith’s Catalogue of Coins in the Indian ^{t(seunl, Plate I (t). 
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The rope is wound three times round the shaft but has only one knot. The 
pillar resembles in some respects the two sacrificial {yujia) posts'^ from Isapur 
now in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology at Muttra, but its purpose remains 
uncertain. 


SHER SHAH’S BAOLI AT WAN BHACHRAN. 


By Klian Bahadur Maulvi Zafar JIasan. 


At the instance of the Deputy Commissioner, Mianwali, the well, known 
as Seer Shah’s Baoli at Wan Bhachran in the Mianwali District (Plate IV [a)), 
which had been suggested by the Local District Board as worthy of pro- 
tection as an ancient monument, was inspected during the year. The Baoli 
which is constructed of brick, runs from east to west and a long flight of steps 
leads down to the water level. These steps are unroofed above to a distance 
of some 80 feet but beyond that they arc covered with domes and arched roofs. 
The latter near the well, which forms the western end of the Baoli, have partly 
given wa}', otherwise the monument is in a very fine condition. According 
to the local tradition it was built by Sher Shah, who was responsible for found- 
ing the town of Khushab in the localit}L The tradition receives no support 
from history or inscriptions but from the style of architecture the building can 
be assigned to his period. The entrance to the Baoli is marked by two minars, 
which form an unusual feature as they are not found on any other Pathan or 
Mughal Baolis. The building which is mz\d (Government) property has been 
declared a Protected Monument under the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act of 1904, and has been added to the list of monuments in the Punjab main- 
tained in this circle. 


Shujahad. 

After liis visit to Shujabad in October 1925, 'His Excellency Sii' Malcom 
Hailey, the then Governor of the Punjab, directed that the use of the JAHAZ 
IMHAL at SHUJABAD in the District of Multan as Tahsil office should be 
discontinued as soon as new rooms were ready for the Tahsil office and that 
the building should be kept as an archaiological monument. During the last 
touring season the Archaiological Superintendent in charge accordingly inspected 
the building in question and reported on its condition. 

According to the three Persian inscriptions on the western wall of the east- 
ern compartment of the buildings the palace was biult in 1223 A H (1808 A D 1 
by K.,v,b Klan. tie eon ol K.»b Stojn KIm. who wie roenoneiM; 

lo, fonntog lie tan. ol clW elter Ihnt. The te.sone lor ° 

It the Wiar lIoLal ore tiriaown, there being nothing pnrticnlar in the de-ign 
ol the etmcto, Bngg.stag the title. The building i, a s,„.,e blooh .„d Z- 
Eists of an octagonal room in the centre surronnded by four eighisided chaoiher. 
on .1. ornate .idea of the central room and a aimilar "nmnbe. 

Regular Shape in between. In the centre of the middle room is Lid tl ? 
been a fountain, which has disappeared since the building has been in use'^Is 


« A. s. li., uiin.ii, riato xxni. 
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an office, and in its place now stands a square platform with a wooden railing, 
appertenances of the TahsUdar’s court. In the centre of each of the four 
outer walls of the building is a doorway mth a window on either side. The 
compartments surrounding the central room are double storeyed, their roofs 
bemg at the same level as that of the central room. Under the western com- 
partments there were tdliTclianas (underground chambers) which have now been 
closed up. It is also stated that there was originally a room on the upper 
storey of the building (possibly the central room) but being considered unsafe 
was removed some time ago. 

The most interesting feature of the palace is its beautifully carved wooden 
ceiling and colour paintings, representing cities and palatial buildings, on the 
walls of the western room (Plate III, (h)). Unfortunately these paintings have 
suffered much from periodical white-washing, which at places entirely hides them 
from the view. The ceiling also is not well preserved being broken at various 
places and repaired injudiciously with unsightly wooden planks. 

Architecturally the building is of little importance, but the remains of its 
mural decoration and the fine wood work of the ceiling deserve attention. At 
the same time, too, it is not entirely devoid of historical interest, having been 
constructed by a Local Nawab, who was one of the most prominent men in the 
Punjab before the advent of the British rule in that Province. In short the 
palace deserves consideration and preservation. It is not, however, of suffi- 
cient architectural or historical interest nor is it of sufficient antiquity, being 
only a little over 100 years old. to warrant steps being taken to preserve it from: 
Central Government funds. 


EXCAVATIONS , AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. M. II. Kwaishi. 

In- continuing the excavation of the Buddhist site of Nalanda m Bihar, 
a sum of Es. 15,010 was spent in the year under review against a total grant 
of Rs. 15,000. 


Monastery Site No. 7. 

The area contains three main monasteries built one above the other. The 
topmost structure was unearthed during the year 1927-28 and in 1928-29 ex- 
cavation was carried down to the middle structure wHch coincides with the 
Uevapala stratum, in the cells on all four sides of the monastery and also in the 
verandah in front of them on the south side. During the year under report, 
the excavation was continued to the same stratum ;.e. the Devapala stratum 
in the south haff of the east and west verandahs and in a part of the centre 
courtyard, and to the third or pre-Devapala level in the south verandah and a 
quarter of the courtyard contiguous to this verandah. In the main entrance 

T 2 
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the topmost level has been maintained in the north half ; the south half has been 
exposed doivn to the 2nd level. 

At the east end of that section of the centre courtyard which has been 
excavated to the 2nd leveh were discovered the remains of a couple of cooldng 
cliuVias and the base of a structure which probably served as a portico in front 
of the main shrine. These structures, however, belong to an intermediate level 
between the 1st and the 2nd or Devapala level of this monastery. No trace 
of the usual pahTca brick pavement was discovered on the second level. 

In the pre-Devapala edifice the centre courtyard is paved with bricks as 
usual ; and near the south-east corner, built about 8 feet away from the parapet 
of the east verandah, is the south wall of a structure which from its size and 
position appears to have been a subsidiary chapel in front of the main shrine. 

No antiquities of any importance were recovered from this site ; no well 
has yet been found in the courtyard. 


Monastery Site No. 8. 

The excavation of this monastery was taken up in the latter haK of the 
year under report and the topmost and the second or Devapala level structures 
were completely exposed. The monastery on the second level consists, as usual, 
of a spacious brick-paved courtyard in the centre surrounded by colonnaded 
verandahs with rows of monks’ cells at the back on all four sides (Plate XXXII). 
The main shrine occurs, as usual, in the middle of the east side and the main 
entrance in the west row opposite the shrine. On either side of the entrance 
is a store room ; and in the north-west corner of the court a well. 

The main shrine in the middle of the east side contains no platform or pedestal ; 
but a beautiful stone statue of AvaloMtesvara, 3'-9" high, was recovered from 
near its centre. 

The open spaces generally found in the corners of the verandahs in other 
monasteries were, in this monastery, blocked up at a slightly later period of 
occupation to form separate cells. Prom one of these extra cells, viz,, that in 
the north-west corner, were secured 6 bronze statues of Buddha and Eodhi- 
sattvas and these will he found described at page 201 below. A feature 
of special interest in this monastery is the existence in a cell in the south-east 
corner, of the original masonry above the missing wooden lintel of the door 
frame. 

Another interesting feature of this monastery is a large subsidiary shrine 
in the east half of the court, some 10 feet away from the parapet of the east 
verandah. The north and east faces of the original plinth of this shrine are 
decorated with a row of squat pilasters with little brackets in between. Above 
and below Ibis row of pilasters, the plinth shows simple mouldings; and some 
of the little brackets referred to are covered over with lime plaster and embossed 
with lotus flower patterns. 

Prom large quantities of ashes and charcoal found all over the courtyard, 
verandahs and cells, it may safely be inferred that the monastery was destroyed 
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by file. But since all tlie 8 bronze objects recovered from this monastery 
were found lying close to one another in a single room, it is not unlikely that the 
building had been deserted by its occupants before its destruction by fire. It 
is also obvious that as several of the cell walls are standing up to the roof level 
with no traces of any later walls upon them no regular monastery was ever 
built upon its remains in later times. To judge from the style of the stone 
and bronze images found in this monastery and also from the level of its brick- 
paved courtyard it seems likely that this monastery belongs to the Devapala 
period. This monastery was presumably two storeys high. 

The only remains of the topmost structure that have survived consist of 
traces of a concrete pavement over the east end west end cells of the south - 
row, a few bits of walls here and there over the cells of the same row, and a 
large room in the south-west corner. The west wall of the last mentioned 
room passes over the lowest step of the stair which originally gave access to the 
roof of the earlier monastery and which it thus blocks up. 


The passage between Monasteries 4 and 6. 

This passage was cleared of debris right down to the level of the thresholds 
of the door openings found at the west end. Similarly the mass of debris in 
the original passage between monastery No. 1 on the south and monasteries 4 
and 5 on the north, was removed right down to the level of the lowest step of 
the large stair giving access to the topmost structure of monastery No. 4. A 
doorway, 7 feet high by 4 feet wide, was cut through the east wall of monastery 
No. 6 at its junction with the north wall of monastery No. 1, in order to connect 
this passage mth the new approach road to the site. 


Approach road. 

With a view to facihtate access to the Nalanda site, a strip of land for an 
approach road from the District Board Hoad on the east was acquired in the 
previous year. This year the road was laid out, its earthwork completed and 
two fucca culverts constructed for drainage of rain water. 


ROCK PAINTINGS AT HOSHANGABAD. 

A survey of the pre-historic and later rock paintings existing in this Circle 
was undertaken at the instance of the Director General of Archaeology in India. 
A beginning was made with the Hoshangabad District, where the existence of 
such paintings in the Reserve Forest was reported by the Divisional Forest 
Officer. The paintings photographed this year are all found on the smooth 
face of a large detached rock lying at the extreme east end of the Adamgarh 
quarry near Hoshangabad, and represent hunting scenes. A most interesting 
feature of the hunt is that while the male buffaloes are being attacked by horse- 
men and footmen armed with spears and swords, the females and calves have 
all been driven into a large enclosure. Above the scene representing the hunt 
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are detached figures of several animals prominent amongst which is a figure of a 
girafie which shows a peculiar inclined protuberance at the junction of the neck 
and shoulders, supposed by some to represent wings. Below the hunt scene 
are figures of warriors armed with bows and arrows. A samhhar appears in 
another place. Some of the paintings seem to have been retouched in recent 
times. 


EXCAVATIONS AT PAHARPUR, ETC. 

By Mr. K. N. Bikshit. 

In the main temple at Paharpur the work of examining the interior of the 
central chamber at the top was undertaken during the year. The wails of the 
chamber had already been excavated up to 25 feet in the season of 1927-28 
but as it was considered desirable to dig down to the level of the outside ground, 
the work was carried on to a depth of over 71 feet from the top, special airange- 
ments such as scafiolding and pulley having been made for the purpose. The 
brick masonry of the chamber walls was in. better preservation in the lower 
portions. The imier ends of the three niches seen in the walls of the north, 
east and south antechambers were found to have been protected with brick- 
work a few inches in depth. The filling in the central chamber consisted of 
columns of debris alternating rvith masses of dark earth. The dimensions of the 
chamber were found to be 12' 6" square at a depth of 30 feet as compared with 
13' 6" at the top, a slight outward bulge being thus noticeable in all the walls. At 
the depth of 38 feet four square platforms from 2' to 3' square were brought to 
light at the four corners and about 3 feet lower donm the walls came to an end 
with nine regular offsets descending towards a finely laid brick floor 6' 6" by 
C' 2". It is noteworthy that the bricks used in the floor are 3" in thickness 
while those of the first offset are as much as 4" in thickness. An interesting 
view of the floor taken from the mouth of the pit looldng dowmvards will be 
found in (Plate XXXV, d). The platforms which are composed of only a few 
courses of bricks are built at a level roughly corresponding to that of the ante- 
chambers and mandapas outside. As no relics or other foundation deposits 
were found on the floor, it was decided to dismantle part of it to ascertain what 
lay beneath it. Instead of the loose debris and earth found above the floor 
18 carefully laid courses of full size burnt bricks super-imposed on several feet 
of regularly laid layers of brickbats were revealed by the excavation. A 
feature of some interest in the lowest part of this foundation masonry was an 
8" square aperture at the centre which continued well over 10 feet in depth 
The rough construction of this aperture indicates that it was not 'meant for a 
relic chamber. The expectation that the examination of the lowest strata at 
the centre of the building might reveal, as in other Buddhis monuments, indi- 
cations of an earlier and smaller structure, was not fulfilled in the case of the 
Paharpur temple. On the other hand, finds of the usual kinds of terracotta 
plaques and ornamental bricks similar to those used in the construction of the 
mam building even at a depth of 70 feet prove that the entire super-structure 
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from the foundation upwards was erected at a period not earlier than the seventh 
century to which the stone images and terracotta plaques have to be assigned- 
In this respect Paharpirr offers a striking contrast to Nalanda, where the great 
temple has been found to contain eindences of no less than seven successive 
integuments -covering an ever-extending area and attributable to a cumulative 
period of not less than 4 to 5 centiuries. In Paharpur the main fabric of the 
temple is apparently to be attributed to one period only, viz., the 7th-8th century 
A.D., although traces of subsequent alterations and repairs can be assigned 
to the 9th-llth centuries A.D. 

The monastery surrounding this lofty temple was plaimed and constructed 
on an equally large scale with the central temple and, during the year under 
report, over 120 rooms on the north, west and eastern sides were exhumed. 
The earliest monastery at this site must have been built by the end of the 8th 
or beginning of the 9th century A.D., when Buddhism was again flourishing in 
Bengal under the royal patronage of the early Pala emperors. The original 
enclosure walls of the main temple, which were exhumed this year, were at a 
distance of 17 feet from and generally parallel to its basement walls. A care- 
fully built covered brick drain at the ground level carried off the refuse water 
from the higher terraces of the temple, which are provided with stone gargoyles; 
No drain or any other structure which can be attributed to the date of the ori- 
ginal construction of the temple has so far been discovered in the area inter- 
vening between the enclosure walls of the temple and the outer monastic quadr- 
angle. The discovery of landings exactly in the centre of the western and 
eastern sides of the quadrangle irrespective of the position of the central monu- 
ment (Plate XXXV, c), also points to the conclusion that the central temple 
and the siurounding monastery were not built simultaneously. As the entire 
establishment at Paharpur is designated in mscriptions as the great Vihara of 
king Dharmapala at Somapura, it is obvious that the construction of the monas- 
tery must be attributed either to Dharmapala or to his son Devapala who, 
according to Taranatha, built a lofty Vihara at Somapura. 

Although the first monastery on this site was built in the beginning of the 
9th Century A.D,, there axe clear indications of repairs and restorations carried 
out in three subsequent periods. It is remarkable in this connection to note 
that a 12th century inscription^ recently found at Nalanda records that a Bud- 
dhist monk of Somapura carried out extensive repairs to the form monasteries. 
The general plan of the building consisting, as it did, of series or rows of cells 
(about 13' 6" square) each with an anteroom at the back and a broad verandah 
in front, was adhered to throughout the period of its existence. Generally 
spealdng the second period (about the lOth-lJth century A.D.) was the. most 
floirrishing period of this establishment ; while the repairs of the latest period 
mostly of a very superficial nature indicate that the monastery had fallen on 
evil times. The discovery of a number of coins of Sher Shah and Ismail 
Shah in the uppermost strata on the western side of the monastery probably 
only indicates that the ruined site was selected for hiding a .treasure in the 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol- XXT, p. 97 ff. 
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troublesome times that preceded the Muglial occupation. Usually, however, the 
remains met with on the surface of the monastery belong to the 12th century 
A.D. Under the latest floor lie rooms and floors of the 2ad period built in 
a very substantial manner with well-beaten concrete floors and broad doorways 
with a distinct inward splay, which the last builders had perforce -to block up, 
owing probably to their inability to provide doors of the previous size. The 
floors of the 2nd period are generally better constructed than those of either the 
earlier or later ones, but the use of about half the total number of the rooms 
for non-residential purposes is apparent from the elaborately ornamented brick 
or stone pedestals that have remained in them. It is not easy to say 
whether in the earhest monastery on this site a similarly large number of 
rooms was set apart for devotional purposes. The evidence so far available 
inclines me to think that in the original monastery of Dharmapala almost the 
whole of the accommodation was set . apart for the residence of monks. Of 
the image pedestals referred to above the most elaborate and ornamental 
examples are those in the western cells of the monastery. They are generally 
constructed of brick, beautifully chiselled 'and arranged in a variety of designs 
in the lower portions. Stone pedestals also occur here and there. The 
photograph in Plate XXXVI, d will give an idea of the construction of these 
pedestals, especially of their front faces. Mention may also be made of square 
mortice holes in the centre of some of these pedestals, which were meant to 
hold the tenons of the images installed upon them. In one room I noticed a 
number of circular holes cut in the floor in front of the pedestal showing 
the occasional use of temporary awnings over the image on special festive occa- 
sions. It is noteworthy that no images representing Buddhist or Brahmanical 
gods were discovered in situ during the excavations on the western side of the 
monastery ; nor were any stone or metal images of a size commensurate with 
that of the pedestals, discovered elsewhere in the building. It may, therefore, 
safely be inferred that most of the images worshipped in this monastery were 
removed by the monks when evacuating the place. The few stone and metal 
images actually recovered this year belonged mostly to the Hindu faith. One 
small metal image represents a Jaina Tirthankar'a. 


In the monastery area, this year’s work linked up the areas previously 

exposed in the middle of the northern, eastern and western sides with each 

other and with the area in the south-west corner exposed by the Calcutta Uni- 
versity’s excavations of 1923. The north gate which was evidently the main 
gate of the monastery, was different in plan from the other two that have 

since been brought to light. Each of the latter appears to contain a central 

ock of three rooms surrounded by a circumambulatory passage and distin- 
guished by well-marked projections on the exterior face and by a broad 
stairway leading to the courtyard on the inside (Plate XXXV, c). 

The excavation of the outer wafl of the monastery on the west, north and 
cast sides reveals the fact that except at one or two points in th; north-east 
sectonherewasno other means of access of to the interior except through the pillared 
hall ni the north gateway. There are signs of repair and wholeLle rebSmg 
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of, or additions to, tlie outer rampart wall, but the alignment remained almost 
identical throughout. The' anterooms of the monastic cells, which appear to 
have been built at a higher level than the cells themselves must have been in 
the nature of lofts, closed by the sohd block walls. In an isolated instance, 
namely, in room No. 136, on the west side the existence of a low vaulted chamber, 
4' in length, has been revealed in the ante room of the cell. This may have been 
approached from outside, but, generally speaking the strong outer rampart wall 
of this monastery must have prevented all lands of intrusion from outside. On 
the north side, the exterior of the rampart wall shows between rooms lo and 16 
a stone threshold and door opening which provide valuable evidence regarding 
the difierent periods of occupation of the monastery. The original level at 
this place is indicated by the concrete floor of the passage which is coeval Avith 
the stone door-sill. The second period is indicated by the blocldng up of the 
original entrance and the renovation of the doorway with a splayed opening 
at a higher level. Inside, the small guard rooms flanking the passage on the 
east were superseded by small niches on the west and after another renewal 
at a later period, the entire passage was filled up and the room brought on to 
the same level as the monastic cells at the latest period of the monastery. 

That the inner wall of the monastic cells also underwent successive changes 
is clear from the excavation of the verandah floor in front of rooms 120-122. 
Here the two doorways of an earlier structure stand isolated without any con- 
nection with the recessed foundations of the latest monastery or with the stone 
outlet of the later rooms (Plate XXXV, h). In places there are brick pillar 
bases at regular intervals in the original verandah which it would not be un- 
reasonable to assume, supported some land of a railing. At the north-west 
corner the inner retaining wall of the verandah in the latest period has stone 
slabs which also seem to have served the purpose of supporting a roof on pillars. 
The walls of the cells are as usual plain though at some places the verandah 
walls were decorated with rows of terracotta plaques similar to those on the 
main temple. One of such plaques noticed in front of room No. 33 shows a 
curious bust udth cars pointed upward. 

The structures excavated inside the courtyard on the north-east and 
north-west appear to be of a subsidiary character. Those in the north- 
west quadrant are close to cells Nos. 163-174 on, the north side. They 
are all enclosed within a boundary wall rumoing parallel to the verandah. Special 
attention may here be draum to a structure of an uncommon style, though several 
similar structures have subsequently been found at Paharpur. It was found 
in front of room 163 and consists of a well built floor supported upon a series 
of low corbelled vaults (Plate XXXV, a). The only suggestion I can offer is 
that this mode of construction was adopted to prevent moisture reaching the 
shrine or other structure that rested upon it. 

Among pior table objects found during the year the most noteworthy are 
stone images of Eevanta, the hunting god, and Manasa, the snake goddess ; 
metal images of Uma-mahesvara, Ganesa, and a J.aina Tirthankara (Plate 
XXX\GI,- a-c) and the lower part of a stone pillar, 2' 7" in height, bearing a 
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voth'e inscription in proto-Bengali cliaracters of the 11th century A.D. Men- 
tion may also be made of a terracotta plaque which presumably represents the 
baby Krishna stealing butter from his step-mother’s churning pot. A large 
number of ink pots mostly of burnt clay were found, also a number of pottery 
gharas full of shell Hme, which latter may have been meant for stucco decoration. 
The excavations also revealed jars filled with cowri shells which were the usual 
medium of exchange during the Bala period. Other jars appeared to have 
been fixed into the floors of the cells for the storage of grain, etc., but A^eiy little 
of real value seems to have been left behind when the monastery was evacuated. 

A small isolated momid close to the masonry ghat on the south-east of the 
Paharpui monastery was excavated during the year and revealed the existence 
of a late temple dating probably from the early Muhammadan period. It 
consists of a rectangular hall or mandapa with an octagonal brick pillar base 
in the centre and a small room at the west end which may have been the shrine. 


Mahasthan. 

No further excavations were undertaken at this site during the year under 
report. Among antiquities brought to light by the rains was a small frag- 
mentary teiTacotta figure of a female, presumably a Yakshi, which must he 
assignable on grounds of style to the Sunga period. The figure has a perforation 
at the top for attachment to something. No structural remains of an earlier 
date than the Gupta period have so far been unearthed at Mahasthan, but that 
it dates from the Maurya period and represents the ancient city of Pundra 
or Pundravardhana has been established by the recent discovery of a valuable 
inscription among these remains. 


Eangrur. 

A Sahitya Parishad or local literary society maintains at this place a small 
museum in which several interesting images have been brought together. Of 
these a copper image of Durga and an early stone image of Vishnu of a different 
type to any found elsewhere in Bengal deserve a special mention (Plate XXXVI, 
d). Vishnu has the usual attributes in his hands hut the chakra or disc is held 
in the lower left hand in a peculiar manner. The approximate period of this 
sculptmc would he 6-7th century A.D. 

At the house of Mr. Nalini Mohan Eoy Ghmrdhury, the Zamindar of Tepa, 
District Eangpin, I saw a number of interesting images. Most of them were 
probably collected outside Bengal. One of these images represents a four- 
fnnccl Harihara which dates from the 11th or 12th century A.D. The front 
and rear heads are those of Vislmu and Siva respectively ; the side faces re- 
present' the Varaha and Narasimha incarnations of Vishnu (Plate XXXIT, c). 
The he.ad of Siva is shotvn in his terrific aspect as characterised by the third 
eye, a fang issuing from the mouth, and protruding eyes. This collection also 
includes a miniature model temple shorving the Sun-god, Vishnu, Siva with his 
consort Gauri and a k'nga on the four sides respectively. 
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Mueshidabad. 

At Ivaiidi wliicli is the headquarters of a sub-di^dsion in the Muxshidabad 
District there is a temple dedicated to Budradeva in which an old Buddhist 
image of the 9th or 10th century A.D. is being worshipped as a Hindu deit}L 
Two single-cell Siva temples of the t)q)ical Bengali cmrved cornice type of the 
16th-17th century A.D. flank the passage leading to the more modern shrine 
where the image is worshipped. The image in question is one of the typical 
Buddha figures ivith the eight great scenes from his hfe depicted in the style 
of the Eastern School of sculpture. 

Panchathupi, a large village in the Kandi sub-division, was visited druiug 
the year for examining a mound locally known as Barkona Deul. It measures 
about 170 feet by about 85 feet in width and is 15 feet high above the surrounding 
level. Several structures which are distinctly visible in the mound appear to 
belong to the Pala period. The mound has been recommended for protection 
under the A. M. P. Act. In the Kalibari at the same place an interesting 
black basalt image of Durga (height 2' 6") is fixed in a 'pucca platform. The 
image is seated in the lalitasana posture and holds a rosary, vase and trisula (?) 


EXPLORATION IN ASSAM. 

By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

The earliest monuments in the Assam valley are undoubtedly to be sought 
for in the localities where the foot hills of the surrounding ranges throw offshoots, 
washed by the mighty Brahmaputra as it turns westward before it debouches 
into the plains of Bengal. The most important spot along the bank of the 
Brahmaputra that has maintained its importance throughout the history of the 
province is the vicinity of Gauhati and the sacred Kamakhya hill, well knoivn 
as the gates of Assam, where the hills close on the river on either side and provide 
a permanent bank for the settlement of the earhest colonists. Another pic- 
turesque spot on the river bank, further west, where the Brahmaputra touches 
the fringe of the forest-clad hills of Goalpara on the north is Jogighopa, so known 
from a number of caves or cubicles cut into the granite rock, which though in 
hand for conservation for a number of years were first inspected dm’iug the 
year imder report. Of all the caves, the easternmost which is No. 6 is the 
best preserved. It measures 7' 4’ in breadth, G' in depth and 6' 6" in height, 
and has a roughly rounded ceiling and in front a verandah 25' long by 11' broad 
The platform of brick and mud masonry in the centre of the cave, said to be 
dedicated to Kali, is undoubtedly of modern construction. A chase running 
across the entire breadth of the cave on the top serves to drain away rain water 
from the fa9ade. Gave No. 4, which is almost inaccessible, is S' deep by 5' 7' 
broad at one end, but only 4' 8" at the other. It has an entrance 4' high. 
Cave No. 3 is a broken excavation, situated midway between Nos. 4 and 5 on 
the one hand and Nos. 1 and 2 on the other. Of the latter which are situated 
close to the milage and the steamer ghat. No. 1 was seriously damaged by the 
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great eartliquake of 1897 (Plate XXXVI, e). No. 2 wliicli is trapezoidal in 
shape is 5' in depth and has a platform cut into the rock for enshrining an image. 
A nairo\T opening, 2' 9" in front, gives access to the cave but the roof is only 
3' 8" high. Flights of steps have been cut into the rock on either side and a 
ledge on the top diverts the rain water from the face. These excavations 

appear to he coeval with those at Paudu and the earlier excavations on the 

Kamakhya MU wMch date from the 9th-10th Century A.D. 

Two other antiquities inspected in Assam during the year deserve mention. 
At a picturesque spot at the foot of the Kamakhya hill, a short distance over a 
spring to the left as one enters through the first curved cornice doorway, there 
is a short Persian inscription which reads ‘ OlMshnOri-KJiizr lab-i-hayat\ meaning 
‘the spring of Khizr, the source of life’. It must have been inscribed under 
the orders of a Mughal grandee at Gauhati in the time of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The other monument is a seated roclr-eut figure of Ganesa at the landing ghat 
between the Chummery and the Mission mounds at Tezpur. It is 3' in height 
to the top of the trefoil areh and holds sweetmeats, flowers or sprouts and pdSa 
m three hands, the fourth being disposed in the vaTuda, or boon-bestowing 

attitude. The gargoyle and the chamfered pillars at the side point to the 

9th- 10th century as the probable date of the -image. The entire figure has 
been bedaubed with red by the local worshippers, who have erected a corru- 
gated shed over it. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARJUNIKONDA. 

By Mr. A. II. Longhurst. 

The excavations carried out at Nagarjunikonda during 1929-30 brought to 
light two more important stupas (Nos. 6 and 9), two large monasteries (Nos. 1 
and 4), a number of inscriptions, many beautiful bas-relief sculptures and carved 
pillars and stone beams, 

STVPA 6 is situated about three furlongs to the w'est of the Great Stupa 
built by the lady Chantisiri and described in the Annual Re 2 iort for 1928-29, 
It seems that in 1927, BIr. BI. Hamid Kuraishi partly excavated Stupa 6 hut 
found nothing of interest except a few bas-reliefs. Before leaving, he covered 
up the suipa and sculptures with earth and d6bris, apparently for safety so 
that when I visited the site, the following year, I found the mound covered 
with grass and weeds and notMng to indicate that it had already been nartly 
excavated. It was not until last year that I was able to thoroughly explore 
themouudanditwas well that I did so, as two important discoveries were made. 
me stupa was built of brick m the usual form of a wheel and measures 40 feet 
m ameter. rigmally it was faced with carved limestone slabs of the usual 

r"'' ^ decorated with carved panels 

‘ ‘^'’ents m the life of the Buddha were recovered 'and removed 

aukomla ^wth two wateluneu specially appointed to look after the ruined 
mddmgs .and antiquities discovered. The few sculptures recovered from Stupa 
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C are mucl. worn and mostly broken. The vertical slabs wbicb encased the 
drum'^of tbe stil'pa are carved witb tbe usual representations of stiipas and figures 
of worsbippers standing at tbe foot of pillars supporting Buddbist symbols, 
sucb as a wheel or a stupa. Tbe bas-relief panels carved on tbe stone beam 
portray tbe birtb of the Buddha — Queen Maya’s Dream ; Casting tbe Horo- 
scope ; and tbe Birth and Seven Steps. In these sculptures, tbe Seven Steps 
are depicted on a long cloth usually supported by four male figures dressed like 
princes, who apparently represent tbe gods who watched over tbe Buddha’s 
birtb. As usual, tbe stujm bad on each of its four sides a projecting rectangular 
platform on which was a group of five lofty stone pillars, called ayaka stamblias 
m tbe mscriptions. Tbe beams are always found in front of or near these 
ayaka platforms, and, in all probability, formed tbe cornice stones of these plat- 
forms. Or they may have formed tbe single transoms of tbe toranas or gate- 
ways on each of tbe four sides. But this seems unlikely as no pillars have been 
found that could have supported them in this position and they were certainly 
not set up on brick piers or tbe foimdations would have remained. I am 
incbned to think that at Nagarjunikonda, the toranas and railings were of wood 
and have long since disappeared. Tbe railings could not have been of stone, 
otherwise some trace of them would be forthcoming. Tbe same remarks apply 
to tbe toranas. Not a single pillar has been found that could have been used 
to support tbe ti-ansoms. We may therefore conclude that these carved beams 
originally adorned tbe platforms which faced tbe four gateways of tbe stupa. 
They measure from 10 to 12 feet in length and are about a foot in tbiclmess 
and carved on one side only which indicates that they were built into some 
structure sucb as tbe platforms in question. Had they been used as transoms 
for toranas, they would have been carved on both sides, as at Sancbi. In 
these Andhra Stupas, it is quite clear that the ayaka platforms were regarded 
as the most important feature of tbe stupa and aU tbe best sculptural work 
was lavished upon them. In tbe centre facing tbe entrance, was usually a 
bas-relief image of tbe Buddha in one of bis conventional attitudes, tbe Tm'uing 
of tbe liTieel of tbe Law or First Sermon being tbe most popular at Nagarjuni- 
konda. Four of tbe ayaka pillars belonging to Stupa 6 are ornamented witb 
crudely executed figures of tbe Buddha Preaching (Plate XXXVIII, a). As a 
rule, tbe pillars are quite plain, but they arc sometimes inscribed bke those 
belonging to tbe Great Stupa. Tbe inscriptions show that tbe pillars were 
gifts and tbe names of tbe pious donors are recorded but no inscription has 
so far been found explaining tbe meaning of these groups of five pillars facing 
tbe cardinal points. Tbe crude figure of tbe Buddha in an attitude of teaching, 
carved on tbe base of tbe pillar shown in Plate XXXVIII, a, clcaidy shows 
that it was set up in commemoration of the First Sermon. Again, the Madras 
Museum contains tbe base of an ayaka pillar from tbe Amaravati Stupa decorated 
witb a stupa symbolising tbe Buddha’s death (Plate XXXVIII, 6;. Of tbe 
many beautiful sculptures recovered- from tbe Amaravati Stupa none are finer 
or more interesting than the one shown in Plate XXXVIII, c. Ir. gives us 
a good picture of an Andhra Stupa in all its glory and clearly shows tbe posi- 
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tions of the ayaha platforms. But the most mteresting feature about this 
wonderful bas-relief is that the meaning of these groups of pillars is revealed 
to us for the first time, for here, we find the bases of ail the ayaha pillars of the 
front platform decorated with conventional emblems denoting the chief events in 
the Buddha's life (Plate XXXVIII, d). The two sacred trees probably re- 
present His Birth and the Sambodhi, the two wheels the Pixst Sermon and the 
Stupa in the centre His Death. We loiow that the great Asoka set up pillars 
to mark the sites where these great events are said to have occurred and there 
seems little doubt that these ayaha pillars have a similar meaning. The sculp- 
tures too, both from Nagarjunikonda and Amaravati, show that the Andhra 
Buddhists regarded the leading events in the history of the Buddha as five 
in number, aud these were— His Birth, the Going Porth, the Sambodhi, the 
First Sermon and His Death, These five scenes are portrayed in the bas- 
reliefs over and over again, particulaily in those which adorned the ayaha plat- 
forms. 

A remarkable feature of the stone faced stupas unearthed at Nagarjmii- 
konda is the number of carved slabs which are missing. For instance, the 
only slabs and beams recovered from Stupa 6 are those shown in Plate XXXVIIJ, 
a. Originally there must have been four long beams and at least two dozen 
upright slab.s. Had there been a neighbouring towrr or village close at hand, 

as at Aniaravati, their disappearance would cause no surprise, but in this case, 
they were not removed for modern building requirements and they do not seem 
to have been broken up on the spot or some signs of such vandalism would 
have remained. Many of the slabs and almost all the ayaha pillars are broken, 
probably the work of treasure-seekers who dug pits in the centre of the stupas 
and undermined the ayaha platforms in their search for buried treasure. How- 
ever, the broken stones remain to show what happened ; it is the total dis- 
appearance of so many of the slabs that causes surprise and one wonders whether 
they really ever existed, or whether the gaps in the stonework were not filled 
up with stucco ornamentation. The stupas were certainly not faced with stone 
from top to bottom. It was only the walls of the drum, the ayaha platforms 
and the base of the dome itself that were encased in stone. Above the spring- 
ing of the dome the brickwork ^Yas covered with plaster and decorated in that 
material. Had the top of the dome been faced with stone, some of the many 
hundreds of carved stones required for the work would have remained but not 
a .single stone has been found that could have beeu used for this purpose. The 
slabs were bedded in mortar against the briclcwork and the spaces and the faults 
filled up and rectified in plaster. In a domed edifice like a stupa it is obvious 
that upright slabs could not have been used above the springing of the dome, 
so we may safely conclude that this portion of the monument was executed 
in plaster. The tee was probably of -brick and the umbrellas surmounting it 
of wood or metal. Several pieces of stucco ornament were found, proving that 
this style of decoration was employed not, only to the stupas but also to the 
monastcrito and it seems probable that some of the panels were executed in 
this material when the builders ran .short of stone or it was found imcessarv 
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"to expedite the work. Since the stupas were alwaj's given a coating of white- 
wash or thin plaster on completion, it made no difierence to the appearance 
of the bas-reliefs whether they were executed in stone or stucco. The stucco 
antiquities recovered from the Gandhara monuments show that the latter were 

also finished off in plaster. The interiors of the great rock-cut monuments 

at Ajanta and elsewhere were also treated in a similar manner. The plaster 
was necessary to hghten the gloomy interiors and serve as a suitable background 
for colour work. At Nagarjunilronda, all the buildings were built of brick and 
plaster. Stone was used only for pillars, floors and sculptural work. Although 
there is plenty of granite and other good building stone available on the spot, 
the Buddhists never used it. They used only white or grey limestone specially 

transported by river from a distance and at great trouble and expense. There 

seem to have been two reasons for the choice of this material, firstly, when 

firf3t quarried, it is comparatively soft and very easy to carve ; and secondly, 

it is more absorbent than aii}^ other land of building stone and takes plaster 
•or whitewash well and its colour blends better -with the latter than any other 
kind of stone. The Buddhists have always shomi a preference for a white 
•or fight coloured stone for their images and sculptures, and when, as in the 
case of their rock-cut temples, such stone was not available they always used 
plaster to attain this end. The Hindus and the Jains on the other hand preferred 
a black or dark coloiued stone for their images. 

As Rlr. Hamid had alreadj’’ excavated the interior of Stupa 6 and found 

nothing, I was not very hopeful of finding any relics, but as ho had done the 

same thing mth regard to the Great Stupa and missed the relics it contained, 
I deputed hlr. Gopal Pillay, my Excavation Assistant, to again excavate Stupa 
6. The stiipa is in the usual form of a wheel, the brick spokes dividing the 
interior into eight triangular chambers. All of these were carefully excavated 
douTi to the groimd level and in the chamber facmg the north the relics were 
found but in a crushed condition. The relics were placed in a small gold 
reliquary shaped like a bowl with a lid of the same pattern and measuring three- 
quarters of an inch in height and one inch in diameter. This w’as placed in a 
little silver casket in the form of a stupa and probably about two inches in height, 
but the latter was found in such a hojielessly corroded and broken condition 
that no descrij)tion of it is possible. As a rule, these silver caskets were placed 
in earthenware pots but no pot was found in this instance. It seems that 
the casket was placed on the floor of the northern chamber of the stiipa and 
then buried in earth and brick debris, the latter crushing the casket in the pro- 
cess. However, the gold reliquary, although also somewhat crushed, was found 
complete. The fid had fallen off but the contents remained intact. These 
consisted of a number of small round gold lotus flowers of the usual kind, a few 
broken jade, coral and pearl beads, a tiny piece of bone and two small coin- 
like medallions made of thin gold and measuring five-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter (Plate XXXIHI, d). One is embossed with the head of a Greek-Iilie 
male figure and the other with the head of an Indian lady (Plate XXX'iHI, e). 
They are obviously meant for portraits of two important personages, probably 
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a Idng and a queen. Both aie of the same size and in the same foreign style, 
and have holes drilled at the top shovdng that they were once worn as pendants 
on a neoldace. They seem to have been struck to commemorate some special 
event, perhaps the building of the Great Stupa by the lady Chamtisixi who was a 
sister of King Shi Ghamtamula. This great lady’s name occurs frequently in 
the inscriptions discovered at Nagarjunikonda as the donor of many religious 
works and an ardent devotee of the Buddhist faith, so it seems probable that 
we have here a portrait of the princess in question and perhaps the male figure 
represents a portrait of the ruling long of the Andhra country in the 3rd century 
A.D. 

The classical featoes and style of worlonanship exhibited in these tiny 
medaUioiis suggest Western influence. The same may be observed in several 
of the sculptures, the two best examples bemg the Greek-like male figure holding 
a drinking-horn and the Scythian Warrior {mde Kern Institute, Annual Biblio- 
graphj of Indian Arcliceology for 1927, Plate VI). The inscriptions inform us 
that Buddhist monks and others from Gandhara and Kashmir frequently visited 
Kagarjnnilionda. There was also at this period a brisk trade between Soutbern 
India and Borne and such towns as Masulipatam and Gbantasala in tbe Krishna 
delta are mentioned by Eoman. historians as important trade centres. In those 
days the ICrishna was probably a bigger river than it is now and navigable from 
Kagaiinnikonda to the sea all the year ronnd. Even now during the rains 
this is possible for country craft. That the river was extensively used as a 
highway is certain and the great blocks of limestone used in the buildings could 
have been brought to the town by no other means as there are no roads leading 
out of the valley which is completely surrounded by lofty liiUs. Eeeling that 
this must have been the case, I explored the whole of the river front at Nagar- 
junikonda, some two miles in extent, and after some trouble orving to thick 
jungle I discovered the quay or landing-stage. It was covered with jungle 
and even the local villagers did not Imow of its existence. It measures 
about 260 feet in length by 50 feet wide and the front wall is 6 feet in height. 
Three rows of broken pillars placed 10 feet apart and extending from end to 
end show that it was covered mth a roof of some kind, probably thatch. It 
stands well above the ordinary water level, but in the rains the river rises to 
the level of this quay and it is rather surprising to find that it still remains so 
well preserved considering that it has not been repaired for centuries. There 
was not time to excavate this site last year but it is a work that should be under- 
taken as some of the buried pillars may be inscribed. The long building that 
stood on the quay seems to have served as a land of Customs House or a row 
of shops. The pillars are plain and different to those employed in the monas- 
teries indicating that it was not a religious building. 

STUPA 9.— This was discovered by Mr. Gopal Billay on the western side 
of the valley in the direfliou of the river. It measures 42 feet in diameter 
and on plan and in construction is similar to Stupa 6, and, like the latter, was 
faced with bas-relief slabs most of which were recovered together ivith four 
beams but most of tbe sculptures are unfortunately broken. No relics were 
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discovered in this stiipa except a few bones of — an ox, deer and hare. These- 
were all found together along mth a broken doll’s head made of red pottery- 
in a chamber on the north-eastern side of the stupa. In the opposite chamber 
on the north-western side were -two red earthenware water pots and two bowls of 
the same material all filled with hard red earth. Similar vessels were found in 
a monastery and appear to be ordinary domestic vessels used by the monks 
when talcing their meals. They may have contained bone ash which has since 
been destroyed by white ants or perhaps food and water for the spirits of 
the dead animals whose bones were buried in the stupa. These animals were 
regarded as sacred as we are told that the Buddha had assumed their forms in 
previous births and one of the broken slabs recovered from this stupa gives an 
excellent rendering of the Sasa Jataka in which the Bodhisattva takes the form 
of a hare (Plate XXXVII, /). On the right we see the hare talldng to his 
friends the jackal, monkey and otter in a wood near a -village on the Ganges, 
and on the left the monkey is shown ofiering a cluster of mangoes, the otter 
a fish and the jackal a pot of ghee to Sakka disguised as a Brahman beggar, 
■while above this group the hare is portrayed jumping into the fire the 
Brahman has kindled so that the Brahman may have roast hare for dinner. It 
is a pretty story and one not often portrayed in Buddhist art. Hares, jackals, 
otters, gazelle, panther and peafowl are still common at Nagarjunilconda and 
were probably far more numerous in the third century A.D., when these sculp- 
tures were executed. In one of tlie monasteries a small earthenware pot was 
found containing the bones of several hares and field mice. At Xagarjrmikonda, 
there is a pretty little brown field mouse not unlike the European Dormouse 
only a trifle larger. It is a very friendly httle animal and it seems probable 
that the Buddhist monks who lived in the monasteries encouraged them as 
pets and when they died buried their bones in pots. They also appear to have 
kept domestic fowls and peafowl, as a few bones of these birds were found mixed 
with those of the hare. In some cases the state of the bones showed that the 
bodies of these animals and birds were cremated, but as a rule they were not. 
No complete skeletons were found and I do not tlfink they were buried in that 
form. Only a few bones of each animal or bird seem to have been saved and 
they must have been kept in a- pot for some considerable time for biuial in a 
stupa, a monastery' or apsidal temple, as we found animal bones in all three of 
these difierent types of Buddhist buildings, but mostly in the stupas. 

Of the sculptures recovered from Stupa 9, those decorating the four beams 
are most interesting but one beam only was found in -a good state of preserva- 
tion, the others being much worn and broken. The scenes portrayed in the 
panels adorning this particular beam (Plate XXXIX, a-e), seem to illustrate an 
important event in the history of Buddhism and not one of the Jatakas. The 
scenes read from right to left and in the first one, we have a picture of a king 
\vith two roy-al ladies seated beside him, while five female attendants, one of 
them holding the royal umbrella, stand in the backgroimd and an armed Yava-' 
nani guards the palace doorway (Plate XXXIX, a). Similar female guards are- 
represented in some of the Gandhara sculptures portraying royal palaces. Prom 
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what happens in the next scene, we may concinde that the king and the ladies 
are discussing the comparative merits of Brahmanism and Buddhism with the 
result that the king decides to publicly denounce Brahmamsm (Plate X!XXIX, 6). 
This is illustrated in the second panel where the king is shown crushing wth his 
right heel a Siva linga encircled by an emaged seven-headed serpent. Two 
attendants, one holding the umbrella of State above the monarch’s head, axe 
depicted on the right, while the king’s general dressed in Greek robes and holding 
a sword stands in the centre rvith the ministers on the left (Plate XXXIX, c). 
They are all represented with their right arms raised aloft apparently denoting 
that like the king they denounce the Brahman faith. The same incident 

occurs on a slab recovered from Stupa 2 (Plate XL, a). Here, the incident is 

represented as taking place outside the city gateway and a group of angry 

Brahmans are depicted denouncing the king’s action. The large panels are 
separated by small vertical ones usually decorated with a pair of royal lovers. 
These smaller panels as a rule are purely decorative and not connected with 
the stories illustrated in the larger ones. But in this case (Plate XXXIX, e), 
as three figures appear instead of two, they may be meant to represent the king 
(in undress) with his wife and daughter. In the next panel we see the Bodhi- 
sattva seated on the Diamond throne under the shade of the Bodhi tree at Gaya 
(Plate XXXIX, e). A tiny elephant is shown descending from the heaven to 
denote the Buddha’s micaculous birth (Plate XXXIX. e), while below there 

is a little figure sitting on the coils of a many-headed serpent apparently meant 
for Muchahnda Xaga, the tutelary deity of a lake near Gaya, who protested 
the Bodhisattva from rain by expanding his great hood over him. On the 
right, the king accompanied by the same two royal ladies is seen approaching 
the Bodhisattva with a spear, while the ladies are shown protesting against 
his hostile attitude and succeed in persuading the king to listen to the Great 

Teacher who soon converts him to Buddhism as is sho-wn by the king humblv 

sitting at the foot of the throne with his hands raised in adoration while his wife 
stands behind in a similar position. This same incident also occurs on a carved 
slab recovered from Stupa 2 (Plate XL, b). Here, the king holding a spear 
and followed by an armed retainer is shown coming out of tbe city and making 
his way to Gaya where the Bodhisattva is portrayed under the Bodhi tree with 
a grotto in the background, while the two ladies are portrayed begging the kint^ 
not to harm the Buddha. Then as in the other panel, the king and queen 
are shown as havhig become converts to Buddhism. These scenes show that' 
this monarch who was apparently a Brahman before he pubholy renounced that 
rehgion, did not take Idndly to Buddhism at first, but later on, when he under- 
stood its doctrine, we find him, as shown in the last two panels, renouncing his 
kingdom in order to become a Buddhist layman. In the fourth scene (Plate 
XXXIX, h), be is depicted as a Chalrravartti monarch surrounded by the seven 
Jewels (Sapta ratmni), viz., the best specimens of each land that appear during 
the reign ; the jewel of the wheel, of the elephant, of the war-horse, of woman, 
of the pearl, of the general, of the minister. All are shown in this bas-reliel, 
the pearl as a pendant for a necklace is depicted next to the wheel. The posi- 
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tion of the mouaroli’a right arm denotes that he is renouncing all these good 
things or perhaps dedicating them to the cause of Buddhism. In the last 
scene we see Muchalinda Naga protecting the Bodhisattva from the rain. The 
wavy lines above Muchalinda ’s hood denote the lake near Gaya in which the 
serpent dwelt (Plate XXXIX, d). The piece of matting or tattie serves to 
divide the panel into two scenes and also indicates that the incident took place 
during the Monsoon. The four figures dressed in Buddhist robes appear to 
represent the Idng with his left hand holding the edge of the matting, his daughter 
beside him and his wife in the background, while his son stands nest to the 
daughter. The two figures which I take to represent the long’s son and daughter 
both hold thin sticks or branches in their left hands and as the scene takes place 
at Gaya, the sticks are probably meant to represnt cuttings from the Bodhi 
tree and that the long is shoum sending forth his two children as missionaries 
to establish Buddhism in other lands. If my identification of these scenes is 
correct, it seems we have here a conventional rendering of the 'life of Asoka who 
was regarded by his co-religionists as a mighty Chakkravartti and patron of 
Buddhism, to whose influence the whole Indian Peninsula was forced to submit. 

Another beam is decorated with four scenes illustrating Queen Maya’s Dream 
(Plate XXXIX, /), Casting the Horoscope, the Nativity and the Hirst Sermon, 
while a third beam portrays four excellent scenes from the Charapeyya Jataka, 
and the fourth depicts scenes from Sivi Jataka and the Subjugation of the Mad 
Elephant. Of the upright bas-relief slabs, seven were recovered but only two 
are in a good state of preservation (Plate XL, c and d). Two carved Hoot- 
print slabs and an inscribed pillar were found in a field near Stupa 9. 
Estampages of the inscription were sent to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel and Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri, Epigi-aphist to the Government of India, 


EXCAVATIONS AT HALIN. 

By Mons. Charles Buroiselle. 

Excavation work in Burma was continued at Hmawza (Old Prome) and 
Pagan, and extended to Halin, during the year under report. 

Halin is situated tweNe miles south of Shwebo in Upper Burma and is five 
miles east of Mokso-gyon Railway Station on the Mandalay-Myitkyina branch 
of the Burma Railways. It is connected with the Mokso-gyon Railway Station 
by a Public Works Department Road. 

It was visited in 1904-05 by my predecessor, Mr, Taw Sein Xo, and 
for a short note of the place and of the excavations conducted by him there 
at that time, a reference may be made to the Report of the Superinten- 
dent, Ai’ohseological Survey, Burma, for the year ending 31st March 1906, 
pages 7-10. 

Halin is one of the very oldest sites in Burma, but its early history and that 
of the neighbouring country is not known. A legendary account of Hahn may 
be found in the Shwebo District Gazetteer published by the Burma Government 
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ABd ill my notes OB the Eock-out Temples in Po-wun-daung.i The earliest 
record containing a reference to it is a stone inscription in Burmese dated 1082- 
83 A.B., which was found on the platform of the Shin-Pannaw pagoda, Hahn, 
and has’ been preserved in situ. It records the dedication of lands in the Halin 
Circle to pagodas and monasteries built in honour of a monk by Saman Battrya, 
a governor of Halin and Minister of Icing Sitliu. 

“ Hnlin ” is the modern pronunciation, evolved, through the regular pho- 
netic laws obtaining in Burmese, from the written form “ Hanlin Its classical 
names, as given in one or two modern works and based to some extent on older 
oral traditions, are; Haihsavati, Pachchhimanagara, Hamsanagara, Kamavati 
and Hallana (?). It constituted a governorship in the llth-12th century A.D. 
In the course of time, it seems to have dududled in importance ; during the time 
of the last Burmese Kings, it was in charge of a headman. 

At present it is a group of hamlets totalhng in all about 600 bouses, accord- 
ing to the latest census, and was built on the high grounds skirting low-lying 
marshy lands containing mineral springs. It has been for centuries and is still 
one of the centres of local salt industry, which, though hardly remunerative, 
is being kept up through sheer force of habit handed down from genera- 
tion. 

In the course of his excavations at Haliu, Mr. Taw Sein Ko foimd an in- 
scribed stone with Pyu writing in an old South-Indian character.® It is also 
stated that villagers, who cultivate the fields within the old city walls, have found 
from time to time, objects of antiquarian value, such as, gold, silver, and bronze 
figures, ornaments, etc., but tbat these had been sold or melted down for the 
sake of the metal. 

During the year under report, another inscribed slab also written in Pyu 
was found at a spot a few hundred feet to the south-east of where the stone men- 
tioned above was found by Mr. Taw Sein Ko. Both these slabs are sandstone 
but fairly hard in texture, and the inscriptions were incised on their jratural sur- 
face as they came out of the quarry (Plate XLI, a & e). The UTifcing on the smaller 
stone, found in 1904-05, appears on palseograpbical grounds, to he older in date 
by a few centuries, hut that on the new stone seems to be more important from 
the historical point of view. The latter contains eight lines of -mritiug (Avhile the 
former contains only two not counting the interlinear one) and probably records 
a historical fact concerning a local chief and his wife, whose names may be found 
in fines 2-4. 

According to a local legend, Halin was founded by a certain Idng named 
Karahho, a son of the fabulous Mahasammata. After him there reigned 798 
longs, the last of whom was succeeded by Pyu-bhandhava, who made Pyu- min 
bis IJpaiaja. Tliese events are placed long before the time of the Buddha, and 

' A. S. I., 1914-16, pp. 44 nnd 4S. 

- TOib bnn^ ns to tlio roign o£ king Sa-wln (1077-1084) whose style is not found anywhoro in inscriptions or other 
documents ; S.lhu ”, wMch was a stylo oommo- to Many Mugs of Pagan, may also have been his. This insorin- 
fion Js ono ol the earliest in the Burmese language, according to its date. ^ 

ms] S “wf S’<n'ey, Burma, for tho year ending 31st March 
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may mean nothing beyond the fact that the first Idng who ruled over the country 
was one bearing an Indian name, that Halin was an old Pyu settlement, and 
that the date assigned to those events has been antedated by many centuries. 

It is yet premature to discuss the contents of this new Pyu inscription for 
the reason that our actual knowledge of the language is extremely meagre ; so 
much, however, seems certain that neither Karabho nor the names of the other 
Pyu Idngs just mentioned find a place in it. 

A peculiar feature of the stone under discussion is a crescent- shaped orua 
mont surmounting the inscription, which led certain Moslems of the neighbour- 
ing villages to think that it might have something to do with their faith. They 
were disappointed, when they found the language and writing of the inscription 
to be quite foreign to them. 

The exact nature of the inscription is not yet known, not even whether it is 
Buddhist or Vishnuite. The crescent has been noticed on old symbolical coins 
found in the relic chamber of a ruined Buddhist stujia at Old Prome and on two 
stone sculptures which formed the cover of the relic chamber. The Buddhist 
nature of the two sculptures is more apparent, for on each was represented, 
besides the crescent, an old form of stivpa flanked by Mahabrahma and Salrra 
with five Buddhas at the base of each. On the other hand, it may be remarked 
that at spots where Pyus are Imown to have settled, old sites are still pointed out, 
the origins of which are clearly traceable to Vishnuite influences. 

In his note on the excavation at Halin, Mr. Taw Sein Ko made mention of 
two silver coins in particular, which he procured at Halin avith the help of the 
village-headman. He says “ The coins are of equal size, and are about seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and in thickness about one-third of that of a two- 
anna piece. Their obverse face appears to represent the dharmachah'a and 
the reverse the Buddhist trisula. These corns were probably brought over to 
Haling}T.^ by Indian Buddhist immigrants from Gangetic India.” 

During my stay at Halin in November last, I succeeded in procuring, with 
the help of the same village-headman, another silver coin, and Mr. H. P. Searle, 
I.C.S., presented this office with two small coins of the same type when he 
Avas stationed at Shwebo as Settlement Officer in 1915. One other coin was 

found in May 1922 in the possession of a Buddhist monk at Thazi, and U Nyun, 

Head Master, Government High School, Katha, sent me a rubbing of yet another 
coin in his possession. In comiection Avith the last coin, U Nyun wr'Ate to me as 
follows: — “I got the coin from the village called Halingyi. It was worn as an 
ornament by a girl from whom I bought it. They said it Avas found along with 
others of the same land, in an earthen pot buried in the ground.” In the col- 
lection of this office, there are specimens of almost the same type in three differ- 
ent sizes. They are all silver coins. They are about Ij" (about the size of a 
rupee), -I", and in diameter, but the symbols on them are more or less the 

same. A specimen of the largest size of this type is classified as follows in the 

Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, page 333, No. 6, 

•“ Burma ; so-called ‘ sijinbolical coin ’ silver — Obverse :■ ‘ Hi sing sun in dotted 


^ That is, Halin. 
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))order Reverse— ‘ Yaxious symbols ’ Among the ‘ various symbols ’ may' he 
noticed the representations of the Sun, a star, crescent-shaped objects, a svastiha, 
a throne or an altar surmounted ivith dots, streamers or serpent-shaped 
objects, dots and carved lines. Some of these symbols may be noticed also on 
the coins of Arakan and of Prome.^ 

Now there can be no doubt that, as I have noticed elsewhere, a certain family 
likeness exists between the coins of Arakan, Prome and Halingjd. This likeness 
becomes the more apparent when we consider that the countries wherein they 
are found are contiguous to one another ; they are, however, sufficiently different 
to show the growth of separate principalities. One distinctive feature which 
may be pointed out here is that the coins of jirakan (some among the symbolical 
ones) have a recumbent bull on one face with a legend above in Gupta cha- 
racters. This symbol and legend are absent from those of Halin and Old Prome. 

One other interesting find made at Halin is a portion of a stone sculpture 
in two fragments measuring 4' in height, 4-J' in breadth and about 6" in thiclmess. 
It w'as divided into two panels, but the upper panel, which contained a seated 
figure, probably a Bodhisattva, is missing, and there remain only a portion of 
the right hand and the right leg. The arhr is resting nonchalantly on the thigh 
just above the knee, the hand hanging in an easj’- and restful manner below the 
Icnee. Prom the position of the leg and the two feet, the figure seems to have 
been sitting in somewhat the same posture as those in the lowermost row, espe- 
cially the fifth counting from the right, both feet of wdiich are in practically the 
same positioir as those of the principal figure (Plate XLI, b.). Below, in a 
panel divided from the above by a fillet about 8" in breadth, are figures in rows 
of which three are ffisible in their entirety. Of the others, the head only or the 
bust can be seen. These figiues are aU seated mth their hands raised to the 
breast in the namashara-mudm. The legs are bent and the feet cross one an- 
other. A remarkable feature is that most of the figures on the right half are 
wearing crown-like head-dresse.s, while in the other half a plain head-dress with 
the hair done into a Icuot on the crowm of the head and a turban wrapped round 
it predominates. The latter is a feature which may stiU be noticed among the 
old-fashioned Burmese. Large ear-lobes, from which hang heavy ornaments 
and beaded necklaces, are seen in all. The dresses are not delineated except in 
one instance: the edge of the loongyi or dhoti across the calf of the first lower- 
most figure on the right, so that all those per.sonages appear to be nude • but 
they of course, wore at least the dJioii. Now, the question is, whom and \vhat 
does this scene exactly picture? This could no doubt be solved if the lon<>- 
inscription on the fillet separating the two panels had not been rubbed off by 
peasants sharpening their knives on it; unfortunately all that now remains of 
that document are a few letters at the beginning. But these letters are in the 
Pyu script, which discloses the important fact that the sculpture is a Pyu 02 ie 
and that the lower panel has probably preserved to us the general cast of fentuT-nl 
of a people now long extinct. 


I Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, Plato XXXI ; Phavio’s Coins or s t 
Pegu and of Burma, Plato 11 •, A. S. I.. 192G-27, 1'lalo XI.II, e f. ' ^ ^ Aralxm, of 
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If this is correct, which I doubt not, then this fragmentary sculpture must 
be reckoned as one of the most important finds that have yet been made in Emma, 
and as one preserving to us a faithful record, in one respect, of that time, which 
may be placed between the 8th and 10th centuries A.D. 

The sculpture was originally discovered by a Buddhist monk of Tagantha 
village, situated a few miles from Halin. Another Buddhist monk of the Mya- 
thcin-dau Monastery, Yebu-gon quarter, Halin, finding it, on one occasion, to be 
in danger of being completely destroyed, had it removed into his monastery 
compound. Tor greater safety, I had it removed from its last position, and 
preserved in a pagoda compoimd of the same monastery. 

A few trial pits were sunk and a trench was dug near the sites where the 
stones with the Pyu inscription referred to above were discovered, but the results 
were not satisfactory. The foundations of a brick wall, a few feet deep, were 
uncovered and large fragments of stone were brought to light. The latter look 
like boulders, and formed part of an ancient building, the plan of which is now 
hard to trace. Turther excavation is necessary. 


EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA, OLD PROME. 

By Mans. Charles Duroiselle. 

Excavations were conducted at Hmawza (Old Prome) at twenty-four separ- 
ate sites, most of which consisted of brick mounds, situated in difiereut parts of 
the Old City, both -within and -without the walls. 

Within the area known as East Pyu-daik or ‘ cluster of Pyu-mounds ’, I 
dug at five different sites situated within a double enclosure marked off by brick 
walls, remains of which are still clearly traceable. The walls of the outer enclo- 
sme measure 1,448' north to south and 978' east to west, while those of the 
inner enclosure measure 532' and 348' respectively. 

Tour of these mounds were situated -within the inner enclosure, two being 
near the centre and the other two near the north-east corner. Two of these sites 
were marked with large fragments of sandstone. One of these stones had been 
worked and smoothed in the form of a pillar ndth mouldings. At another site 
in a low depression, there was a large stone slab broken in two pieces, both 
measuring together 10' 4" in length, 4' 6" in breadth and 1' 10" in thiclmess. 
This slab originally contained an ancient inscription, which is now quite illegible. 

A featme which had not been noticed at Hmawza in previous years is that 
inscribed stone slabs were found erected by the side of ruins as in the case of many 
temples at Pagan. Tablets of this land that require special mention are those 
found at two sites situated close to one another to the south of the city outside 
the walls at a place kno\vn as Pyo-giu-gyi. Both the slabs were unfortunately 
very much damaged, though a few letters are visible here and there on one of 
them. It was found erected clo.se to a small octagonal building and probably 
recorded its foundation. 

A mound related to have once borne a recumbent image of the Buddha, was 
next examined. It is situated close bo a temporary branch railway line near the 
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Jlalitaw village, and measiired 93' north to south by 65' east to west with a height 
of about 8i' above the surrounding level. Digging was started at the top at 
the southern end and revealed three terraces, the lower two being about 8' wide. 
The topmost terrace which was about 20 in breadth and was found packed with 
earthenware vessels containuig earth and charred bones, was, no doubt, a burial 
place. A number of long iron spikes and short stone pillars brought to light on 
this terrace were presumably intended to mark the boundaries within which 
funeral urns could be deposited. 

Portable antiquities recovered from this mound included terracotta 
votive tablets, each hearing an effigy of a seated Buddha ndth a Pyu legend 
below which were turned up at a depth of 8' from the top of the mound. There 
was also brought to light, at a depth of about 7', a six-sided icon plate, pierced 
u-ith 43 nails and with a large iron pin or nail udth a Imob lying on one side. 
The plate is almost an exact replica of that found at a burial mound in 1924.^ 
The exact purpose of these plates is not yet Icnown. They were presumably 
connected with the burial customs of the Pyu. 

Several mounds which eventually proved to he remains of old stupas were 
also dug into, but revealed nothing of interest, except terracotta votive tablets 
of the type usually found at Hmawza. 

Special mention should be made here of a rare terracotta votive tablet which 
was picked up by a cartmau iu a field close to the south of Taung-lon-nyo 
village. It depicts a crowned Buddha in the dharmachahra-imidrd seated 
cross-legged on a lotus under a tri-fohated arch ia a temple and flanlced 
hj^ probahlj'' Wo other crowned figures ® both in the dharamachahra-mudra but 
seated sideways with one leg pendant and resting in a lotus. Below the pedestal 
imdcrneath there are two couchant deer \vith a lively scene depicted between 
them, which cannot be identified with certainty. The principal interest 
of the tablet lies in the miniature temple above the holy triad. This temple 
consists of a sanctum comprising three receding terraces separated from each 
other by walls inchning inAvards and preceded by an ornamental vestibule.. 
This temple representation recalls the type of the monuments of Pagan (Xlth 
centmy A.D.), rvliich it antedates by about a century and confirms Burmese 
literary accounts of tbe existence of earlier temples at Pagan and elsewhere in 
Burma. 

EXCAVATIONS AT PAGAN. 

By Mo^is. Chmdes Duroiselle, 

BTiile clearing the-, de&n's round the base of the TEMPLE 

MIEEAETEJ], a cooly found a silver plate, on both sides of which were written 
in ink extracts from Pali texts in Burmese characters. The plate measures a little 
over 10 inches in length and inches in breadth, and contains six lines of vTitini^ 
on each face (Plate SLI, p). The letters are square iu character and resemble 
very closely the writings in ink on the walls of the Thambhula temple, situated 

20.29 S„r,-cy, Brno, tortoyeiir inding 3uh Jlaroh 1924, para.' 32, pp. 

' Tlie hcAtl of lUe on tho riglvt is missinfr. 
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close to the Payathohzu temple^ 'wliicli was built in the 13th century A.D. It 
may be noted here that there are frescoes on the walls of the Payathonzu and 
Thambhula temples, but no ink inscriptions are to be found on the walls of the 
former. 

The writing on the silver plate contains the gathd of the chain of causation 
and extracts from the Paritta hymns. The latter were taken from the Sutta, 
but there are passages in them, of which the sources cannot be traced. Such 
passages are common to the Paritta hymns of Ceylon, Burma, Laos, Siam and 
Cambodia, but the original text or texts from which they were taken are not 
known.^ The author of the commentary on the Burmese texts of the Paritta 
hymns remarks vaguely that such passages were composed by the great scholars 
of olden days,^ probably referring to the Singhalese sources. 

In the report for the year 1926-27, reference was made to the discovery 
at Tayivin-daimg; Pagan, of a bronze lotus enshrining an image of the Buddha 
and the piincipal scenes from his life. Such bronze lotus shrines seem once to 
have been rather popular ; for isolated objects forming parts of such shrines 
were dug up occasionally in the course of excavations at Pagan. One of these 
which was also formd during the year 1926-27 in a moimd, near the Mingalazedi 
pagoda, was a small bronze image of a Nagmi. Another object of this cha- 
racter was found diuing the year under report in the debris iuside a ruined temple 
near the Shwe-san-daw- Pagoda at Pagan. This is a small standing bronze , 
image of the Buddha about 1|-" in height, standing on a lotus, which certainly 
formed part of a lotus shrine. The same debris yielded a small bronze image 
of a Bodhisattva (ht. 1|-") seated on a lotus with one leg pendant. This appears 
to have formed part of the retinue of an image of the Buddha or a dhyanl Buddha. 
Both these figures are of Indian workmanship and their date is supplied by a 
fragment of a terracotta votive tablet, bearing an effigy of the Buddha on the 
obverse face, and a Talaing inscription of about the llth-12th century A.D., 
on the reverse. 

Another mound excavated at a site about 160 feet to the north-west of the 
Tawyagyaung monastery near Myin-pagan disclosed the remains of two bidld- 
ings, one being a temple of the usual type and the other a rectangular brick shed. 
The latter type of building generally enshrines a recumbent image of the Buddha, 
but no traces of such an image were found in the present structure. Internally, 
it measured about 21'^'xl3', and had two doorways, both on the same side of 
the building. There can be no doubt about the Buddhist nature of these two 
monuments as several objects of a Buddhist character were found in them. 

Altogether eietben mounds were selected and dug druing the year and re- 
vealed the remains of Buddhist religious buildings and, besides other objects, 
large numbers of terracotta votive tablets. Some of the latter are inscribed 
on both faces, others only on one lace, with PaU, Sanskrit, Burmese and Talaing 
epigraphs, recording principally the names of donors. In age, they are about 

1 See ejBo B. B. F. E.O., Vol. XVII, 5, pp. 53-60. 

" llahS-Pantiaicgyi-likCI, p. t03. 
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050 to 800 years old, showing that nothing so far found at Pagan dates from 

betore the 11th century A. D. 

Other minor antiquities included the following 

(1) A stone image of Ganesa, 8^" in height. Broken into two fragments, 

and found with other objects among the remains of a Buddhist 
temple. Four hands: right hanging down and holding a rosary, 
left bent and pressed against the abdomen. Other two hands are 
folded up, the right holding a hook and the left a club. Mongoose 
carved on the front of the pedestal. 

(2) an image of a crowned Buddha (hands missing) standing on a lotus 

(Plate XLI, f), 

(3) terracotta votive tablets, and 

(4) a smab pot-bellied and shaven headed figure seated on a lotus. 

As I have already noticed in a previous report, Ganesa and this “ pot-bellied ” 
figure^ were once very popular among the Buddhists in Burma, and how these 
two figures were combined and made use of for worldly purposes in witchcraft 
will be found discussed in paragraph 52, page 23, of the Annual Report of the Sup- 
erintendent, Archeological Survey, Burma, for the year ending 31st March 1913. 
Here the figure placed back to back with Ganesa (Plate XLI, d) is generally 
knovm as “ Gavam ”, shortened form of “ Gavampati ”, the well-known Bud- 
dhist patron saint of the Taking.?. 

BASSEIN. 

By Mans. Charles Duroiselle. 

In August 1929 a stone slab, measuring 6 feet in length, 4 feet in width and 
2j feet in thickness, was brought to light by digging operations in a private garden 
at Kahthon-zin near Bassein. It shows in the centre an image of the Buddha 
reclining on a couch surrounded by a raised border ivith a groove about 2^ in 
depth and 5" in breadth running roimd the latter. The entire space between 
the couch and the border is occupied by an inscription, which is continued on 
the border and a part of the groove outside it. The inscription is in Pah with 
explanations in Taking (Mon) and begins with the first line in the space above 
the couch ivithin the border. It ends with the line outside the border, on 
the same side. It gives a very short account of the life of the Buddha 
in some of his successive births from the time he first made his resolution 
to become a Buddha to the time he pronounced his last words just before he 
attained Nirvana. This account begins with fom short verses in Pali, each 
verse, the first of a stanza, giving the clue to a birth story of the Bodhisattva 
within a period long before his meeting with the DIpankara Buddha, and which 
consequently was not recognized by the canonical texts. These foiu storie.s 
are given by Spence Hardy in his Manual of Buddhism (Second Edition), pages 
91-95, which, as pointed out by Mr. S. Paranavitana, Government Epigraphist, 
Ceylon, are ahhi eviated ver sions of a Suxhalese religious treatise entitled the 

' Suoli figures nro kootsuas MaM Kachai ot Prah Kachai in Southern Shan States and Loos {Report of the Super 
intendait Arrhecologkal Sumy, Burma, for tho year ending Slst March 1 B22. pp. 33-34, para. 42 (a) and footnote). 
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Saddharmalankara, ivritteii by a monk named Dbammakitti, wbo lived in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

The Saddharmalankara is said to be mainly a translation of the Pali work 
entitled Ttasavahini, but its first three chapters contain matter not found in the 
latter. The stories referred to above are found in the second of these three 
chapters. It is interesting to note that these stories are found also in a Pali 
manuscript entitled the Sotattahl, a rare work, belonging to the Library of the 
Superintendent, Archseological Survey, Burma, and as it may prove to be of 
interest, the four verses, as found in the inscription under discussion, are quoted 
below : — 

1. Gandharavisaye indtum (d) dliaranamko yuvd. 

2. Sattutthd pana naradhipo gajampiyo. 

3. Byagghinlyd sakam addsi brahna-isi. 

4. Rdjdputtl siri siddkatthatelam addta} 

In the story to which the first verse refers, the Bodhisattva was a young 
boatman and a resident of Gandhara. He, with his aged mother, who was a 
widow, went in the company of a sea merchant for purposes of trade and in 
search of wealth. Their boat was wrecked while crossing over to Suvarnabhumi, 
but by the exertion of the Bodhisattva, he and his aged mother were saved from 
perishing in the sea. 

In the next birth, the Bodhisattva was a king famous for subduing wild 
elephants. One day, while he was out on the track of Avild elephants, the tame 
one on which he was riding, scenting females, became unmanageable, and it went 
after them. The king himself was carried away, and he could just manage to 
escape with his hfe. Finding that passion was stronger than all else, he resolved 
to become an ascetic. This story is referred to in the second verse. 

The story alluded to in the third verse is that of the Bodhisattva giving his 
body to a tigress to appease her hunger and thus stop her from eating her whelps ; 
it is a well-known Mahayanist story. Besides the sources mentioned in Speyer’s 
translation of the Jdtakamdld, page 8, the same story, differing in some points 
from that given by Speyer, may be found also in B. Chavanne’s Cinq cents Contes 
el Apologues {being extracts from the Chinese Tripitaka), Vol. I, pages 15 and 16. 

The story told in the fourth verse is an illustration of the Buddhist idea of 
the ineligibUity of a female to aspire to Buddhahood. Briefly put, the story 
begins with the Bodhisattva born as a princess as a result of one of his misdeeds 
in a previous existence. The other principal personages in the story were a 
Buddha who was a brother of the princess, and an ascetic who was to become the 
Dipankara Buddha in ages to come. The princess, offering a cup-full of sid- 
dhattha (white mustard) oil to the latter prayed that she might become a Buddha 
Hire her brother in a future world and that that Buddha’s name might be Sid- 
dhattha. This was repeated to the Buddha by the ascetic, but the former 
declared that in her present birth (as a female) no announcement could be made. 

According to the story given in the SotattalA, 'she had to' five over many lives 
during the aeons at the end of which she was reborn as the hermit Sumedha and 
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1 Soiailalfi : Adasi. 
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became tbe Buddha Gotama. A story very similar to it may be found in 
Zimme Panndsa,^ where it is entitled “ Padipadana Jataka . Chavanne s Cinq 
cents Contes et Apologues, Vol. I, pages 263-265, tells it somewhat differently. 
According to it, the Bodhisattva was a young widow leading a chaste life and 
maldng a living by selling oil. To an old 4ramam she made a daily ofiering of 
oil to be burnt before the Buddha ; the latter made an announcement one day 
to the effect that he (the smma\ia) would become a Buddha. The young mdow, 
on hearing this, hastened to the Buddha and begged of him to make a prediction 
for her in the same sense, for her daily participation in the meritorious ■ work, 
Buddha replied that a woman would not attain to the wisdom of a Buddha or of 
Pacceka Buddha, not even to the dignity of a Brahman, Sakra, Mara or Chakra- 
vartin. If she desired to become a Buddha, she should first abandon her impure 
state of being as a female and obtain one that is pmn (as a male). That is to say, 
the Buddha could make a prediction for future Buddhahood only to a man and 
not to a w^oman. The young widow thereupon resolved to get rid of her foul 
body and returning home she prepared herself for it. Then going up to a tower, 
she threw herself down, hut through the miraculous power of the Buddha she was 
unhurt and found herself metamorphosed into a male. She then in her changed 
condition received the desired prediction from the Buddha, 

The Sotaltahl is said to have been originally composed by Chfila Buddha- 
ghosa,* a contemporary of Buddhaghosa, the great divine. The text is very 
corrapt and spoiled ivith many omissions, and as I was unable to procure a good 
copy of this very rare work, I have abstained from giving any quotations of it 
here. 

This inscription contains no date; it may, however, from the characteris- 
tics of the script, be safely put down as belonging to the XVth-XVIth century 

A.D. 


BHAMO. 

By Mons. Charles Duroiselle. . 

Mr. H. A. Thornton, C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C,S., Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
brought to my notice the discovery of a Chinese inscription on the Shive-hintha 
HILL near Myo-thit, Bhamo District, and sent me an estampage of it with a ten- 
tative decipherment by a Chinese Clerk. 

It was discovered by a Buddhist, monk of Myo-thit in a field about a 
furlong to the south-east of the Shwe-hintha pagoda. The stone on which it is 
inscribed was found broken in three pieces scattered about at approximately 
S feet apart. When pieced together, the stone measures 6' 6" in length, 3' q" 
in breadth and 10|" in thiclmess. 

The inscription records that the stone w^as set uj) on the 11th day of tie 2nd 
moon m the 12th year of the reign of the Chiuese Emperor M^an-li (157.3-1619 
A^.) oUhe Ming Dynasty, and that it marlts the spot where Liu T’ing, a Chinese 

> HftnthawafWy P-psa, Eengoon, 1911, pn. 463-70. 

* PitlaLat Son Poa Cadan, p. 63, l^o. .346. 
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General commanding an army on tlie western frontier, received in the name of 
the Emperor the submission of Shan Chiefs. 

It is a well-known fact that our knowledge of the history of the Shan States 
on the Burmese frontier is very defective owing to the lamentable want of authen- 
ticated documents. The accounts as given in the Burmese histories are very 
meagre and often distorted. Parker in his Burma, imtli special reference to her 
relations with China, which is drarvn chiefly from Chinese sources, touched upon 
many points with regard to those Shan States, but even a casual reader will 
notice that this work is, in many places, not as reliable as it might have been. 

In these circumstances, this inscription is a very valuable acquisition, 
the more so as it is a contemporary record of an event that took place on a part 
of the Burmese frontier about the year 1584-85. 

Hyo-thit, where the stone was found, is a small village on a hill overlooking 
the Taping river, at a distance of 19 miles from Bhamo. It was my intention 
to have the stone brought over to Bhamo where it would be safer and more easily 
accessible to visitors, but oiying to its fragile nature, it was decided to have it 
preserved in a monastery compomid close to the site where it was discovered. 

TRIAL EXCAVATIONS AT SIRAR. 

By Rai Bahadiir Daya Ram Salmi, 

The subjoined notes on the trial excavations on the Sirar Hill, in the Khan- 
pur State in Sind, were taken at m}' inspection of the place on the 12th April, 
1930, under the instructions of the Director General of Archseology in India. 

At the time of the Muhammadan invasion of Sind in A.D. 712 this territory 
was adorned with countless Brahmanical and Buddhist religious buildings. Many 
of these were destroyed by Muhammad Qasim. The remains of a few of them, 
viz., those at Tando Muhammad Khan, Jarak, Mirpurkhas, Depar Gangro, Brah- 
manabad and Thul B'lir Rukhan, mostly Buddhist, have been explored by the 
Arohseological Department and are described in detail in BIr. Cousens’ Antiquities 
■of Sind. The credit of- the discovery of the site described in this note is due to 
Khan Sahib Gul Hasan Khan; Private Secretary to His Highness the Mir of 
Khairpur, who also directed the trial' excavations carried out on this site. Sirar 
is the local name of a flat-topped hill which forms part of a continuous line of sand 
hiUs stretching southwards for a distance of some 40 miles from Eohri on the 
Lahore-Karachi Branch of the Korth-Western Railway. The hill which is not 
more than 500 feet- in height is- situated some four miles to the east of Kot Diji 
and some 18 miles to the south-west of the city of Khairpur. The Fort of Diji 
formerly called Ahmadabad, has a curious crescent-shaped plan and contains 
several guns bearing Persian inscriptions of the time of Mir Suhrab, the nephew 
of Mir Fath All Khan, Talpur, who founded the, present State of Khairpur at 
the end of the, 18th century A.D. The villagers beheve the name Sirar to be a 
•corruption of Shiraz, ,one of the principal cities of Persia, which Muhammad 
Qasiiii had ihade the rendezvous for the various bodies of troops that were to 
-accompany him upon his invasion of Sind. Others consider the hill to be 
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named after an ancient Hindu cMef. The Sirar Hill and those adjoining it are 
scattered over with chert blocks, similar to those from which chert scrapers of 
the kind found at Blohenjodaro would have been cut, pieces of crystal, lumps of 
iron ore and large quantities of yellow ochre which, I was told, is used for plaster- 
ing walls and was exported in large quantities to Multan. There were, however, 
no chert implements of the Indus Valley culture to be seen anywhere. 

The summit of the Sirar bill is gained by a narrow track which winds up to a 
pleasant defile from where a path chmbs along the south side of the MU. The 
other three sides of the hill are precipitous and from a distance assume the appear- 
ance of strong artificial fortifications. The flat top of the hill measures some 
350 feet from east to west by some 300 feet from north to south, excluding two 
narrow projections stietoMng out to the north and west. The whole of this 
area is found to be occupied by an extensive Buddhist monastic establishment, 
which, to judge from a well preserved white marble standing image of Buddha, 
some carved or moulded bricks and other objects found in the excavations must 
be assigned to the Gupta period. Most of the structural remains on this site 
have been more or less completely explored by the State and comprise some four 
courts siurounded by groups of cells along the south edge, another line of cells 
on the east and other remains of monasteries in the middle of the site and on the 
north projection of the hill. There are also the remains of three stupa base- 
meats, one at the west end and one at each of the south-east and north-east 


corners of the area. All these structures appear to have been destroyed by fire. 
The remains of the monasteries are all composed of sun-dried bricks and the 
structures along the south side must have had upper storeys as definite traces 
of staircases have survived in one or two of the courts. The white marble sta- 
tuette of Buddha mentioned above was found in one of the cells on the east side, 
and the photograph pubhshed with this article has been supplied by the State 
authorities. Near the spot referred to, I myself picked up a stone slab sketched 
with a figure of a running horse and another figure of a duck. By the side of 
this slab was lying another on which two or three Gupta characters of a cursive 


type are engraved but these camiot be deciphered with certainty. 

Of the three stupas referred to, one occurs at the west end of the site in front 
of the monastic cells referred to. It consists of a core of stone rubble, faced on 
all sides -with well burnt bricks measuring 14J"x 103 ''X2|". The sides are 
dilapidated but the structmu measures 24 feet from corner to corner. At mr' 
visit I had a little digging made into the centre of the stnicture but found nothing 
in it. The stupa plinth at the south-east corner is 13 feet square and, like the 
one noticed above, composed of rubble finished on the outside with two layers 
one vnthin the other, of burnt and sun-dried bricks of the same sise Exter' 
nally the plinth is plastered with wHte lime. The bricks adorned with mt- 
t^s resembimg lotus petals, dentils, etc., noticed above were lying about this 
stenctnie and must have been used in its construction. The third stupa plinth is 

Sr r 1 torus moulding fud covered 

height of the plinth so far exposed is five feet but several..., .r^k'at the llsl 
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remain to be uneartbed. Tbe interior of the sluj)a also requires further ex- 
cavation. 

The portable antiquities yielded by the excavations included, besides those 
noticed aboA’'e, door fastenings of iron, and a number of pottery articles including 
a somewhat interesting earthenware trough which is quite complete and adorned 
with a lotus pattern on the inside and a series of smaller but similar patterns 
stamped below the rim on the outside. 

The remains are situated in an Indian State and cannot be brought under the 
protection of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. The question of fmther 
exploration of these remains is imder correspondence with the State authorities 
and proper plans of the buildings will be prepared when they have been com- 
pletely excavated. 
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SECTION III.— EPIGRAPHY. 

SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By Dr. Ilirananda Sastri. 

Dbcipeebjient op Inscriptions. 

Ndgarjunilconda Inscrvpiwns. 

Of tlie important inscriptions discovered during the year under review special 
mention may be made of those excavated by Jlr. Longhurst at Nagarjunikonda 
in the Palnad taluk of the Guntur District in the Madras Presidency. Like 
the records discovered at this site during the two preceding years, those now 
brought to hght are also written in the early Brahmi alphabet of about the third 
centiuy after Christ and belong to the Ikhaku dynasty of Southern India. One 
of them which is engraved on an dyaha pillar lying to the south of Stupa No. 5, 
was copied in 1927 and, though noticed in the Annual Report on South Indian 
Epigraphy, was left out from the epigraphical resume pertaining to that j'^ear. 
This epigraph is an important record as it indubitably estabhshes the relation- 
ship of Bhatideva with Siri-Virapurisadata and Siri Ghamtamula by calling her the 
wife {bhaydSsmaknt bhdryd) of the former and daughter-in-law (sMM/ifl- Sanskrit 
snushd) of the latter. It belongs to the second regnal year of the Ikhaku king 
Bhuvula who was the son of Siri-Virapurisadata. Including this inscription, 
Mr. Longhurst has discovered twenty-one records from the remains of the 
monastery No. 1, one from Stupa No. 5 and several fragmentary inscriptions 
together with a complete record from the remains of Stupa No. 9. One of the 
inscriptions recovered from monastery No. 1 records a gift which the Mahdtalavari 
Chaiiitisiri made for- the welfare of her son-in-law, Siri-Virapurisadata and, 
like some of the preriously discovered records, describes the donatrix as the 
■wife of Mahdsendpati Mahdialavara Vasithiputa Kamdasiri of the Pulriya 
{family) and as the uterine .sister of Maharaja Siri-Chaihtam'ula. The long 
inscription engraved on the floor of the apsidal temple, Avhich once stood 
close to the east side of the Mahachetiya, also records a gift which was similarlj' 
made for the -welfare of the said prince whom it likemse calls the jdmdtd (son-in- 
law) of the aforenamed donatrix. According to the two pillar inscriptions 
(C-2 and C-4) which were found during 1927-28, long Siri-Chanitamula had 
another uterine sister, n.amely. Hammasiri (or Hariimasirinika) whose rivo 
daughters called Bapisirinika and Cldia-thisiri w^ere also married to Sui-Virapuri' 
sadata. This practice of marrying such cousins though obnoxious to the 
Brahmnnical Hindus, of Northern India is still current in the Madras Presidency. 
The cmdence of Siibhadra espousing Arjima, the hero of the Mahabliarata war 
or of Rulonini’s son Pradyumna marrying her brother’s daughter. w^^njld show that 
it was in vogue in ancient India also. Marriage of uterine 'brcither and sister 
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ill early ages seems to be hinted in the Yama-sukta of the JZigvSda. That Darius 
of Persia married his oum sister would show that incestuous marriage was not 
looked doAvn upon about 500 years before Christ among the Perso-Aryans. 

The word Maliatalavara} (or °n) which occurs in these and some 
other inscriptions requires special notice. Malta is only a prefix meaning great. 
The derivation of the term talavara is to be ascertained. In the early Jaina 
literature I find that this term occurs without the prefix malia and along with 
the titles Dandanayaka, Mantrin, Mahamantrin, etc. This we see in the following 
quotation from the Kalpasutrar of Bhadrabahu : — 

^ ^ tl: ^ * 

chhattenam dharijjamanenarii seya-vara-chamarahirii uddhuva-nianihim mariigala- 
jaya-sadda-kayaloe anega-gananayaga-damdanayagara’-isara-talavara-madambiya- 
kaduihhiya-m&mti-mahamamti-ganags-dovariya-amachch{i-cbeda,-pIdhamadda-nagaTa,- 
nigaina-sitthi-senavai-satthavaha-duya-saiiidhipala-saddhirii samparivnije. 

:|s ^ ^ ^ J|: 

The Subodhika,^ which is a commentary on this ancient work ^vxitten by 
Yma,j&vi]B,ya.-upddhyaya, thus explains this technical term : — 

(talavaratti) talavarah tushta-bhupala-pradatta-patta-bariidha-vibhushita Eaja- 
sthaniyah. 

This authority would, therefore, show that Talavara was a sort of Governor 
of a proraice. 

The other inscriptions, whether fragmentary or complete, which Mr. 
Longhurst has unearthed at Nagarjunikonda this year, have their own value and 
will be published in the Epigraphia Indica in due course. A passing mention 
may, however, be made of one inscription which is incised on the ba.=e of a stele 
or pillar found buried in the remains of Stupa No. 9. It has thirteen lines of 
writing and in language and script it resembles the other records found at Nagar- 
junikonda. Excepting the first five or .six; lines, which speak of the Ikhuku 
king Siri-Virapurisadata, his father Siri-Chariitamula and his aunt H[a]nimaslri, 
who is here described as the uterine sister [sodara bhaginl) of Siri-Cliaiiitamula, 
the whole record is a list of names of donors, mostly ladies. The car^’ing on the 
pillar is worthy of notice. It does not appear to i)Drtray any legend but seems 
to depict a scene from life. Possibly the figures represented in the relief are 
some of the principal members of the Ikhaku dynasty who were instrumental 
in the setting up of this stele. The pillar is divided into six panels.'* The 
lowermost panel contains the epigraph under notice and the topmost section 
contains the representation of a Stupa enshrining the dhatu of the Buddha. The 
penultimate panel from the bottom seems to contain the figures of the royal 
donors. The male figure under the umbrella might stand for the reignmg king 

1 Vide Vieiina Orieriial Journaly Vol. XXI, irhero in. his ?irticle on tlio Chinra inscription ot Samarasiriiha, 
Mr. Geiger has discussed the meaning of tbc word ta/«ra, which ho oonsiders to be derived from taJcfvara, Ed» 

2 Jacobi, Leipzig, 1879, para. Cl. 

2 Bombay Nimaya-Sagara Press Edition (1923), p. 60 (first side), II. 6 7. 

4 Sec Ep. Jnd.y Vol. XXT, photograph facing p. 63. 
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and the child on the opposite side— to the estieme left— the prince, his son. 
The female figures between them are the royal ladies who were the chief donors. 
The heap in front possibly represents the coins or gift money. The hands of all 
these persons are in the act of touching the money at the time Avhen the gift was 
made. To touch a gift ^vith the hand is quite customary with the Buddhists 
who, in accordance with the formula ‘ sarva-sattvamm^anuttara-siikli-dvaftaye ’ 
will gladly ask everybody present, whether connected with the gift or not, to 
touch it and share the merit. The lady standing to the right of the male figure 
under the umbrella holds a Icamandaht which is, apparently, meant for pouring 
the water of libation. The panel above represents the party of the royal donors 
coming on the back of a state-elephant to the sacred spot where the stele was 
to be put up. The second panel from the top represents the long and his two 
principal queens sitting on the coach and thinking of the benefaction. If the 
surmise is correct the king is Siri-Virapurisadata himself flanked by his two 
queens Bapisiriiiika and Chhathisiri. These two ladies were, as we learn from 
the pillar inscriptions C-2 and C-4, the daughters of Hammasiri or Harhmasiri- 
nika and therefore, the cousin sisters of Siri-Virapurisadata whom they had both 
married according to the acTiara of the time. The lady standing to the right of 
the seated male figure in the next panel (3rd from top) might be a queen who 
was possibly a staunch follower of the Brahmanical faith and did not want to 
accompany the party. So, another lady, apparently of the Buddhist faith 
seems to be pressing her to follow. In that case the child may very well be 
the prince Ehuva(u)la. Of course this identification is to be treated as conjec- 
tural till it is supported by further discoveries. 


Clmlchdri State Inscriptions. 

Leaving out the records which were deciphered for outsiders and for some 
of our circle officers, the contents of the four copper-plates which the Director 
General of ArchaBology in India had received from the Maharaja of Charkhari 
and sent to me for disposal may briefly be summarised here. They give us four 
new inscriptions of the Chandella rulers of Kalanjara, the well-lmoAvn historic 
stronghold of Bundelkhand. The earliest of these four charters belongs to 
the reign of Devavarmadeva and is dated Monday, the 15th day of the bright 
half of Margasira in the year 1108 of the Yilcrama era. Eeference to Swami- 
kanuu Pillai’s Indian Epliemeris would show that the Margasira-Burnnima fell 
on Wednesday durmg the Vilrrama year 1108. So the date as given here is 
irregular. The charter was issued from Kalanjara and registers the grant of 
the Milage of Bhutapallika in Navarashtramandala-uis/mya situated on the banks 
of the river Yamuna to a Brahmana named iSn-Kiklcana. The second document 
in the lot is dated in Samvat 1236 and was issued from Vilasapura by king Para- 
mardideva. It purports to register the grant of a village named Sa[gau]do in the 
district (vishaya) of Kira yida (?) which the Idng made to several Brahmanas of the 
Mutiiutha-bbatt-ugraliaro for his own as well as his parents’ welfare. In regis- 
tering this grant the charter makes an interesting proviso that five ‘ ploughs ’ 
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of land belonging to tie illustrious Buddha should be excluded from it. This 
obligation would show that the land which could be tilled by five ploughs in a day 
was already granted to the Buddha, i.e., to his image or the temple which 
enshrined it, evidently for worship and maintenance. This is significant for it 
shows that the worship of the Buddha continued in Northern India till the latter 
part of the 12th century of the Christian era. That it was extant there in the 
first half of that century is evidenced by the temple of the Buddha which was 
founded by Kumaradevi, a queen of Govindachandradeva of Kanauj. The third 
inscription is a charter of king Viravarmadeva. It is dated in Samvat 1311 
and records the grant of the village named Tumutuma (or Dumuduma), which 
lay in the district {vishaya) of Dahi, to one Eanta Abhi (? or Ati) who had dis- 
played great valour in a fight which took place at Somdhi with one Dabhyuha- 
davarmman. Though this grant was also made for the merit of the king and 
of his parents, yet it is different from other grants in that it was made in recogni- 
tion of a heroic deed. It was also issued from Vilasapura. The fourth inscrip- 
tion records the grant of the village of Kokada (?) lying in Vedesaitha-pis/iayG 
and is dated in Samvat 1346. It purports to belong to the rule of a ChandeUa 
chief whom it calls /Sn-Hammiravarmadeva. Apparently, he is a new ruler. 
The charter describes him as meditating on the feet of the ParamabJiattaraka 
MaMrdjadhiraja Parameivara (Sn-Iffravarmmadeva who meditated on the feet 
of the Paramabliattdfalca Maharajadhiraja Parameivara /Sri-Trailolryavarmma- 
deva who in his turn meditated on the feet of the Paramabhatidraka Mahdrd- 
jadhirdja Parameivara Srawaii-Paramarddideva. From the Ajayagadh inscrip- 
tion of Nana^ it would appear that the ChandeUa long Bhojavarman was reigning 
in Samvat 1346 (i.e., A.D. 1289). The Chronology of IndiaJ^ mentions Bhoja- 
varman as the son and successor of Viravarman. In view of the genealogy 
given in these records and the relationships of some of the rulers of this dynasty 
shown by Kielhorn in the Supplement to his List of Inscriptions of Northern India 
it wiU not be rmreasonable to surmise that Hammiravarmadeva was the brother of 
Bhojavarmadeva who ruled for a short time before the latter ascended the throne. 
Or, perhaps, he was a distant relative and his rival. The charter calls him 
Sabi (i.e., Shah) and not the lord of Bialanjara. The inscription is badly ^v^itten 
and is full of mistakes. Consequently the reading of some of the names of the 
chiefs given in it is not free from doubt. 

Sittannavdial Gave Inscriptions. 

The inscriptions which I copied at Sitxaitnavasal and Malayapippatti 
in the Pudukottai State of the Madras Presidency during my short tour also 
require a brief notice. Sittannavasal seems to have been a very important loca- 
lity in early days. The hill bearing this name presents a picturesque scenery. 
The designation would show that it was .so named after some siddhas or ‘ adepts ’ 
who might have resided there. Or, perhaps, the place was so named in contrast 


r J, A. S. B., Vol. VI, p. 882 (Kielhom’s I.iBi, Ko. 247 and Synohronistio Tabla for Northern India, A.D. 400 
to 1400). 

= By G. Mabol Duff. p. 20C. 
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OTth the adjacent \dUage Annavasal and the appellation meant Annavasal the 
smaller. There is a small Adllage about a mile to the west which was probably 
called after this hill. At its top there is a natural cavern formed by a cleft which 
divides the overhanging top portion from the rocky floor below and is locally 
laxovm as on account of the seven (e/u) square holes used as steps. 

Seventeen beds are chiselled in this cave. One of these beds is marked by an old 
inscription which is witten in the early Brahmi script of about the 3rd century 
B.G. and is similar to those which I have mentioned in my previous reports. 
1 studied this inscription carefully and found that the word ndtu was quite clearly 
written there. This word obviously stands for the Tamil term nd^u (country) 
and leads me to think that Mr. K. V. Siibrahraanya Ayyar’s interpretation of 
these records is quite cogent. On the other side of this cavern there is a cave 
which was possibly excavated about the 7th century A.C. It consists of a 
verandah and a cell both enshrining seated images of some Tlrthaiikaras, Pars- 
vanatha and others. The cave has got fresco paintings shovdng great artistic 
skill hke those we see at Ajanta and some other places. Availing myself of 
this short tom.' I arranged to get prepared on the spot several photographs as well 
as tracings of the mural paintings in the cave. These I intend to publish in 
the form of a Memoir on SittannavasaL The paintings on the ceiling of the 
cell show marked resemblance with the pictures found in some of the Jaina manus- 
cripts particularly from Gujarat (Kathiawar). The figure painted on one of the 
pillars of the verandah seems to be a poi-trait. The head-gear looks like a 
Pallava crown and, together with the architectural ornamentations we see in this 
cave, would indicate that the figure rvearing it might represent the Pallava king 
Mahendravarman 1. Towards the south of this cave I found four new but short 
inscriptions written in the early Pallava-Grautha script. They are mere names 
of pilgrims or -^nsitors no doubt, yet it is significant that they are -^vritten in the 
alphabet which belongs to the 7th century (A.D.), i.e., to the time when the 
Pallava Idng Mahendravarman I flouri.shed. The Tamil inscription engraved 
on the left side of the cave belongs to the reign of the Panclya Idng Avanipa- 
sekhara cilias Srivallabha and records that a certain Ilahgautaman, also known as 
Madirni Asiriyan, repaired the inner maiulapa and added another 'matidapa in 
front of the temple, i.c., evidently, the cave itself. This addition, however, 
does not exist now. The palajography of the inscription does not afford con- 

clusive proof as regards the time when it should have been incised. But as an 
unpublished inscription^ of Varaguna II mentions Avanipaselrhafa-chaturvedi- 
mangalam, there is no doubt as to the king’s identity with Srimara Srivallabha 
of the Sinnamaniir plates, whose reign came to an end in A.D. 862. A coin of 
this Pandya ruler has also been found. The late Dr. Hultzsch published it in 
the hidian Antiquary". This inscription, it is. interesting to observe, calls the 
cave Avivan-kO[y]il, i.e., ‘the temple of Arivan, i.e., Arihan or Arhat.’ This 
Arivan is, no doubt, the Tamil form of Aiihan or Arhat and evidently stands for 
.Tina. It is significant that the rook-cut temples so far foimd in Southern India 


’ Sco Xo. 40 of 1907 (.Muiliaa Kpigrapliical Collection). 
*Tol. XXT, p. 323 (plate T, Xo. 8, facing page 324). 
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are Bralimanical and most of them were excavated during the time of the Pallava 
king Mahendravarman I, i.e., about the first half of the 7th century (A.C.). 
According to the Periya-Puranam, Mahendravarman I was first an adherent 
of the Jaina religion but was subsequently converted to Brahmanism by the 
Tamil Saint Appar^. If the surmise that the Sittannavasal cave was excavated 
by this Pallava Icing is correct, it must have come into existence during the 
early part of his reign, i.e., when he was a devotee of Jaimsm. 

Delhi Mitseum Inscriptions. 

Copies of four lithic records preserved in the Delhi Foet Museum were 
sent by the Director General of Archaeology in India for examination. Only 
one of these records is unpublished. 

This is a bilingual record witten in the Devanagarl and the Arabic alphabets. 
The Devanagarl version is dated in the Vilcrama year 1573 (=A.D. 1517) and the 
[Hijri] year 923 (=A.D. 1517). It records the construction of a well by Binf 
Asa who is here spoken of as the daughter of Bahlol Lodi, the Sultan of Delhi. 
The details given for the Hijri year, viz., 20th day of Safar (—Saturday, the 14th 
of March A.D. 1517) would show that the record was set up about eight months 
before the death of Sikandar Lodi IT which took place on the 7th day of Zi-lqa‘da 
Hijri 923, i.e., 21st November 1517. 

EriGRAPiticAL Survey of the Bombay Kaenatak. 

Two members of my office were deputed to the Bombay Harnatak during 
the year to continue the cpigraphical survey. One of them, Mr. 0. R. ICrishna- 
macharlu,. B.A., Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy worked in the Bijapur 
District of the Bombay Presidency for some 3 months. He surveyed 229 villages 
situated in the Muddebihal and the Bagevadi tdluJcs and secured copies of 120 
inscriptions. The other Mr. N, Lakshminarayana Rao, who is the ICanarese 
Assistant in my office, was sent to Poona to examine • the old collection of the 
late Dr. Fleet and prepare a list of all the estampages of the Kanarese inscrip- 
tions stored in the office of the Superintendent, Archfeological Survey, Western 
Circle. He found impressions of not less than 1,212 Kanarese inscriptions in that 
office. After listing them all according to my instructions he brought the estamp- 
ages to Ootacanumd for further study. 

Mr. C. R. ILrishnamacharlu copied 110 Kanarese inscriptions belonging to 
various ancient rulers of the Bombay Kamatak, such as the Rashtrakutas, 
the Wbstebi? Chalukyas and others. A brief review^ of the main contents of 
the important records as reported by him is given here. 

The collection has only two Rashtbakuta records. One of them belongs 
to the time of Idng Amoghavaesha I (A.D. 814-15 to 877-78). It was found at 
Huvina-Hippargi in the Bagevadi taluh and registers the grant of the village 
Puvina-Pippargi in Kalma^^lri-^)^s7^a?/(^ to a Brahmana called Goleya-Bhatrta. The 
gift is here described as Battamartanda-daWi{ apparently because Eattamariuncla 
was the title of Amoghavarsha, the. royal donor. The other was found at 

* Sco lud . . iiil ., Vol. XL, p. 210. 
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Narsalgi in the same tdluh. It belongs to tbe time of Akalavaksha, i.e„ 
Krislina III and is dated in Salia 88G, Ealctakslii, Phalguna, solar eclipse (i.e., 
A.D. 9G5, March 6, Monday). Its importance lies in its representing the 
founder of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyaiii, namely, Taila II, as a subordi- 
nate of Krishna III, by calhng him the king’s pada-padm-dpajlvin and MaM- 
samaniddhipati and in describing him as Ohalukya-Eama, Ahavamalla, Tailaparasa 
and SatyaMaya-kulatilaka also. According to this record Taila II was origi- 
nally a vassal chief of the Bashtrakuta king Krishna III ruling the Tardavadi- 
Thousand country as anumga-jivita (vassal’s fief), but later on, probably sometime 
after the latter’s death, he asserted his independence and re-established the power 
of the Chalukyms. 

The Western Chalukya king Jagadekajialla Jayasisiha II has four 
inscriptions in the collection. They acquaint us with the names of some officers 
who were not known before, such as the MaMsamanta Mailarasa and Yadava- 
narayana Nagavarmarasa. In one of them, the Iring is styled as Trailokya- 
malla and Yikramasiniha. This is rather noteworthy for he is usually knoivn 
by the title of Jagadekamalla. This record does not specify any year, Saka, 
regnal or cyclic, but is dated in Paushya, Amavasya, Sunday and Uttara- 
yana-Sarhkramana. As this combination took place on Sunday, December 23 
in 1033 A.D. the record can safely be relegated to that year. One of the four 
inscriptions of Trailokyajialla Somesvara I found during the year is dated in 
Saka 971 (A.D. 1049-50). It calls Maijaladevi the cliief queen {piriyamsi) of 
this long. According to- the inscriptions noticed by the late Dr. Fleet, Chandri- 
kadmn was the queen consort of Somesvara I till A.D. 1047-48. Apparently 
therefore, she must have died by the time Mailalade-vi became the chief queen. 
Two of these records mention the hitherto unlcnonm Malmnaydaleivara Ganda- 
hlteruyda Almneya YalhbJiadevarasa Gunda-Sahani, Malleya-Sahani and Maila- 
padeva. Only one inscription of the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II 
was copied in the year. As it is dated in Saka 990, Kflaka, Ashudha, ba. 8, 

Wednesday (=25th June 1068 A.D.) it is clear that this king’s rule commenced 

not later than the date given here. Accordingly this -will now be the earhest 
knoum year for this Icing and not 1069 A.D. as was supposed beforek An inscrip- 
tion dated in the 20th year of the reign of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya 
YI, i.e., in Yuva, Pushya, ba. 11, Monday, Uttarayana-Sanlcranti (=A.D. 1096, 
December 26) mentions Yvmrdja Mallikabjunadev*;'" the son of Vilcramlditya 
Mi, as governing the Tardavadi-Thousand comitry/ and would substantiate Dr. 
Barnett s surmise regarding the relationship of tjhese two personages. It fur- 
ther shows that Mallikarjuna was the Yuvaraja even in A.D. 1095, i e 15 
years before the d.atc of the inscription noticed by/ Dr. Barnett. Another inscrip- 
tion ^of this ffing mentions his Yadava fendatoty MaMmnanta Somadevavasa, 
the lord of Dvaravatipura,’ whom we did nbc know before. P’raldpachalcrn- 

uurli-JAGADEKAMALLA II has some four inscriptions in the present collection 

The earliest belongs lo the year 1142 A.D. ymd mentions a chieftain named 


* Bom. Yol. I, pt. ii, p. 442. 
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Bralimadeva who is styled as Sakalddhyaksha, Pattasdhani and Dandadhisa and 
seems to be identical with Bammanayya or Barmadevarasa whom Flecf^ noticed 
in connection with an epigraph of the following year, viz., A.D. 1143-44. One 
belongs to the year 1144 and speaks of the Yadava subordinate MaMmanda- 
lesvara Hermadidevarasa who also seems to figure in the third record though 
his identity is not certain for the inscription has no date in it. The fourth 
inscription lies at Salvadigi and refers to one Manevergade Dandanayaha Barmaya 
and also to certain events which took place in the time of the Rashtralruta king 
SuBHATUifCA who was called Kannara or Krishna and surnamed Alcalavarsha. 
As this record mentions Manyakheta as the capital town, the said ruler must 
either be Krishna II or Krishna III for in the reign of Krishna I this capital 
had not yet been formed. It also mentions an officer named Horeyama-Samanta 
who is described as KrisJinardja-kataka-pralcdra {i.e., ‘ a rampart to the fort 
nanmly Krishnaraja ’), Sdmantottama and the talam of ]\Ianyakheta. A temple 
of Siva called Horeyamesvara was built by this person at Salvadigi and king 
Subhatiuiga made a sarvanmnasya grant of land for that sanctuarj’-. In a record 
found at Mnajgi, the Western Chajukya king Tribhuvanamalla VIra-Somes- 
VARA IV, is stated to have been camping at ‘ Marejara-iirl/ia on the bank of the 
Godavari ’ in the Saka year 1107 (=A.D. 1184). The twm subordinates of this 
king, namely, Ka}achurya Sinihabhupala and AlaJidpradhdna Naranarasimha- 
deva. the governor of Hagaratte-Three-Hundied, are mentioned in it. The 
former, i.e., Kajachurj'-a Sinihabhupala must be identical wdth Siiighana who 
ruled independently in A.D. 1183 but was reduced to the position of a feudatory 
of the Chalukya throne in A.D. 1185. The Paga]atti, Hagarattige or Hagaritt- 
age of these records is the same as Hagaratte and is identical with the 
modern Hagaratige which hes in the Nizam’s Dominions witliin a distance of 
about 6 miles from Talikoti-. The place is reported to contain several temples 
with inscriptions. A record of A.D. 1184 which was copied at TalikSti .speaks 
of another subordinate of Vira-Somesvara IV named Malidmandaleivara Virupa- 
rasadeva who was not loioivn to us before. It describes him as a forest-fire 
to the Jaiua religion, ‘ a destroyer of the Bauddha rehgion,’ ‘ a demohshcr of 
Jaina hasadis,’ and ‘ establisher of the Sivahnga-sirnhasana.’ He is further stated 
to have destroyed several samayas at Pariyalige, Anilevada (Anhilwad), Unukallu 
(Unkal) . Sampagadi (Sampagaou), Ibbaluru (Abliu-?), Marudige (Maradigi), 
Anampur (Alampim), Karahada (Karad), Kembhavi, Bammakuru and other 
places. Possibly he belonged to the Baisa family. 

An inscription copied at Muttigi supphes the interesting information that 
about the year A.D. 1158, the Kalachurya Bijja]a’s officer Dandanayaha Sridhara 
w'as ruling over the Tardavadi-Thousand country. That he governed the Belvo- 
lanadu and the territory lying in the vicinity of Annigere in 1157 is aheady 
knovm. Two inscriptions belonging to the year A.D. 1165, w^ere' found in the 
same milage. One mentions a new official of Bijjala, viz., EdjddhyaksJia Sumka- 
mrgade Dasimayya-Nayaka, the son of Senddhipaii Snkamna Ilaridevayya- 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I. pt. ii, p. 45S. 
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Nayaka, of tlie Agastyavaiiisa and the other describes SOvideva, the son of Bijjala 
as the ‘Icing of Kuriitaladesa,’ apparently, because he ^vas associated Y^ith his 
father in the work of administration at that time. S6\ndeva’s capital Modega- 
nuru is mentioned in a record of A.D. 1170 which was also found at Muttigi. 
It mentions a new officer of the king, namely, ILesavadevayya, with the titles 
MaliajirailMna, SSnadhipati and Hiriya-Dan^andyaka. 

Of the Yadava king Bhillama, for whom we do not have many records, the 
collection has three inscriptions. Two of them are dated in his third year, 
Sauinya, and mention his subordinate officers, namely, Mahdpradhdna Magara- 
murari Lakshmideva-Nayaka and MahdniamlaleSmm Virupadevarasa who were 
not loionm before. The third which is also lying at Muttigi purports to be a 
record of his ‘ eighth year,’ Paridhaviu (=A.D. 1192) and is important because 
it extends the king’s reign by one year, i.e., from 1191 to 1192 A.D. On the 
strength of this epigraph as well as on -the evidence of the stone inscriptions at 
Nimbal which was noticed a few )mars ago,^ it can safely he surmised that Bhil- 
lama’s reign commenced in 1185 and not in 1187 A.D. as was assumed by Tleet. 
In the present collection we have got a noteworthy record which would suggest 
that the initial year of the Yadava Icing Singhana’s reign was A.D. 1197 and not 
1199 or 1200 as was formerly supposed. The record of the Yadava Icing 
Kakhaea (Krishna) belonging to the year 1251 A.D. speaks of the Mahdmatya 
Mahdpradhdna Chau^i-Setti and giving him the titles RayadanclddhUa and Sarvd- 
dhikdrin describes him as governing the Two Belvola divisions, Banavasi-Pan^i- 
nadu, Hanuingal-Parajinadu and Tardava^i coimtries. His uncle Eangarasa 
who was managing the villages of >Salvadigi, Bagevadi, etc., is stated to belong 
to the Silara-kula which might iiave been a local branch of the Silahara familju 
The two records, one of which is of A.D. 1266 and the other of A.D. 1257 call the 
king ‘ Hamnnra-rdya-nirnmlachchhedana' i.e., the uprooter of Hammiraraya. The 
latter refers to a territorial division called Kannada-Four-Thoitsand which is also 
mentioned in the inscription copied at Kandagall last year. 

The 1212 impressions of the inscriptions in the Bombay Kakn.atak brought 
from the office of the Superintendent, Archa’ological Survey, Western' Circle, as 
remarked above, have all been ]i,stcd and arc being transcribed by Mr. N. Lakshmi- 
narayana Kao. They represent practically all the dynasties that held sway 
over the Kanarese Districts from the 6th to the IGth century (A.D.) Their 
analy.sis and classification would show that 4 of them belong to the Early Chalu- 
KYAS of Badaini, 29 to the Bashtk.akutas of Malklied, 305 to the Chaltjkyas 
of Kalya ni. 29 to the IL^lachukyas of Kalya ni, 23 to the Hoysalas, 108 to the 
Y'auavas of Devagiri, 3 to the SiKDAS, 29 to the ICadambas of Haiigal and Goa, 
4 to the Guttas, C> to the Kattas, 5 to the Silaharas, 1 to Paydyas of Uohchaiigi, 
3 to the KakatIyas, 57 to the Vij.ayakagara king.s, 7 to the Saluvas and I to 
the Nayakas of Keladi, the rest being unassignable to any dynasty. This 
collection, it may he pointed out, hichidcs impressions of the 225 inscriptions 
which wo copied during the last four years and, also, of the 45 inscriptions which 
already been published either in the Epigrapf/fa Indica or elsewhere. 


> A. S. K., J924-a;, p. 120. 
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Omitting siicli impressions, we have secured estampages of 912 new inscriptions 
and thereby brought the total of the Kanarese inscriptions copied in the Bombay 
Kamatak to 1885. This means that nearly half the work we had to do in regard 
to the epigraphical survey of the Bombay Karnatak has now been accomphshed. 

A detailed list of all these epigraphs is being compiled and will be published 
in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy. The contents of some of the 
important records of this collection may briefly be noticed here. 

Of the Early Chalukyan inscriptions, two are of the reign of Vikrajia- 
DiTYA and the third of Vijayaditya. Owing to their bad preservation it is 
difficult to decide whether the Vikramaditya they mention is the first king of 
that name or his great-grandson. 

’ An epigraph at Haleritti, which is dated Saka 850 and refers itself to the 
reign of the Nityavarshadeva is noteworthy in that it confirms the surmise' 
that 'Nityavarsha ' must have been a surname of the Rashtrafcuta king Govinda 
IV as well as of his father Indra III. Further, it enables us to determine 
the family to which Baukeya, the governor of Banavasi-nadu, belonged, for it 
clearly says that he was of the Chellaketana” lineage. 

The earliest date assigned by Fleet to Jayasimha II of the dynasty of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani was A.D. 1018. But an inscription at Kanwalli, in the 
Earajgi tdluh of the Dharwar District, supplies us with an earher date for him, 
viz., Saka 939, Piiigala which is equivalent to A.D. 1017. Siriyagarasa of the 
Matura-ram^ffi is mentioned here as governing, under Mukarasa, the two 
‘ Seventies ’ and the five Twelves.’ Both these officers seem to be new. It 
is not yet definitely Icnown what particular geographical divisions the two 
‘ Seventies ’ and the five ‘ Twelves ’ signify. In an inscription® at Heohohe 
in the Sorab taluk of the Mysore State, one Santivarman of the same family of 
Iilatura is said to have been administering Belguhe-70, Edena(J-70, Tandavura- 
12, Gedaya-12, Mugunda-12 and PuIivatti-12, during the reign of Taila II. Since 
the Sorab and the Karajgi taluks are adjacent to each other, it may be assumed 
that the two ‘ Seventies ’ mentioned in this record were Belguhe-70 and Edenad- 
70. Similarly the four ‘ Twelves ’ of the Hechche inscription might be identified 
with four of the five ‘ Twelves ’ of this record, the fifth being left out. Jogabbe, 
wife of Mahdsdmanta Kundarasa is stated, in a record of the same reign, dated 
in Salra 941, Siddharthin (=A.D. 1019), to have made a grant to the temple of 
Sahadevesvara at Ajjadi when she was administering the village. Though it 
was Imown that Kundarasa was a son of the Chalukya king Iriva-bedenga-Satya- 
sraya, the name of his wife is revealed to us here for the first time. This lady 
is described as the dtmaje (daughter) of Barma and anusute (niece I) of Afibhu- 
Rachamalla, but we are not told to what family these personages belonged or 
what positions they occupied. In an inscription at Kalhhal of the same reign 
bearing the date Saka 956, Bhava (=A.D. 1034), the king is said to have made 
a grant to the temple of Sahadevesvara at the request of Lakshmadevi ; but 

1 A . S . U ., 1926-27, pp. 191 f. 

S l 7 id . AiH ., Vol, XXXII, pp. 221 ff. 

3 Ep. Cam., Vol. VIII, Sb. 477. 
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her relationship to the king is not specified. If, as it appears likely, she was 
a queen, she would he the second kno^Yn wife of this king, the first being Suggala- 
devih An inscription found at Adur and dated in the same year (Saka 96G) 
mentions the Bamvasi-puravar-Bvara Majmi'avarman as governing the Panuiigal- 
500 in the capacity of a subordinate of MaMmdtya Perggade Madinayya, the 
governor of the Banavasi-12,000 province. This Mayuravarman, it may be 
pointed out, might have been the homonymous Kadamba officer of Jayasimha 
II but not Mayuravannan II as was assumed by the late Dr. Fleet, for the latter 
came in much later, f.e., in A.D. 1131=. It is not certain whether the Madinayya 
of these two records is identical vnth his namesake who figures as a tributary of 
Somesvara I in a record at Sirur in the Mundargi Petha. According to Meet, 
Kalya na was made the ChaJukj’^an capital by Somesvara I and the first epigraphic'al 
mention of the place was in a record of A.D. 1053. An inscription at Bijapur 
tells us that Kalya na was the capital of Jayasirhha in Saka 958, Srimukha. It 
may be observed here that the year Srimukha of this record corresponds to the 
year 956 and not to 958 of the Saka era. Jayasimha was, however, the reigning 
king dming both these years. Kalyana must therefore have been one of the 
Chalulcyan capitals several years before Somcsvara’s accession to the throne. 
The late Dr. Biihler, it may be added here, was, therefore, right in thinking 
that the place (Kalyana) was only beautified by Somesvara’. The collection 
gives another inscription of this reign which mentions a new feudatory Ananda- 
pala-Dandanayaka who ruled at Tardavadi. 

An epigraph at Harati belonging to the reign of Vikramaditya VI is of 
great interest as it throws considerable light on the way the religious and allied 
institutions were managed in those days. It is dated in the Chalukya-Vikrama 
year 15, Pramodiita (=A.D. 1090) and tells us that Rdjaguru Indrasivadeva whose 
feet were worshipped by TribhuvanamaUa {i.e., Vilcramaditya VI) and other 
Idngs was administering the gliaiilcdsthdnas and other religious institutions in 
the sevcn-and-a-half lalcslia country, i.e., the major portion of the Chalulcya 
dominions. His 'pada-padm-dpajwin Saktisiva-puMdiia was in charge of the 
management of Sobhanesvara and other temples which probably stood to the 
south of the river {tore) ICiishpa. Indrasivadeva granted certain rights to the 
gdvnndas of Harati at his instance, llic birudas Salzala-Sdslra-pdrdmra-pdraga, 
Pdianjr,la-Mla-Mloraga, Altai anl;a-maUi-hliayanlcara, Nydya-vai&esMk-dinhliodM-darat- 
samaya-pCirnacliandra, Ohdrvdlca-garva-parwta-maliendra and Upanydsa-ltamaldsana 
applied to him would show that Salctisiva was an erudite scholar and philosopher. 

Two inscriptions of Vikramaaitya’s successor SojMesvara III of A.D. 1134 
and 1135 refer to an invasion by the Hoysaja long Vishnuvardhana on a part of 
the Clialukya dominions. One of them states that a certain Mahadeva fought 
the Hoysala Bittideva on the side of long Mallikarjuna. The other inscription 
records the death of a hero in a battle against Hoysaladeva -who had invaded the 
foit of Panumgal when the Kadamba llaUikarjunadeva was ruling the Panumgal- 

’ Bom. Gaz., Vol, T, pt. ii, p. 436. 

" Bom. Gaz.f VoL I, pt. ii, p. 502. 

“ Ind.Ant.f Vol. V, p. yi8. 
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500. These statements not only prove that the conquest of Panuiiigal by 
Vishnuvardhana was an historical fact, but that the Iloysalas had been aiming 
at the Ohalukya territory for a considerable time before they actually got posses- 
sion of the southern portion of it in about A.D. 1187. ' Tribhuvanamalladeva ’ 

is given as the name of the king in a record of A.D. 1132 at Kyasanur in the 
Dharwar district. As it was Bhulokamalla Somesvara III who was then 
reigning, Tribhuvanamalla must be taken only as another biruJa of the king. 

So far the earhest mention of the Kalachurya usurper Bijjala was beheA^ed 
to be in a record of A.D. 1151 where he figures as a subordinate of Taila III. 
But the present collection gives us an earlier inscription of Jagadekamalla’s 
reign which Avas found at hlhasAvad in the Satara District and in Avhich the usur- 
per is mentioned. It is dated in the 10th regnal year of the king and the cyclic 
year Prabhava (=A.D. 1147) and describes Bijjala as MaJiamandalesvara. This 
designation coupled with the fact that the record is dated in the regnal year of 
Jagadekamalla II, proves that Bijjala was a subordinate of the Chalulcyas at 
least 10 years before he eventually usurped the throne in A.D. 1156-57. 

An inscription that refers itself to the rule of a Kalachurya-Chakravartin 
Mallugidbva mentions Durmukha as the second year of the reign. According 
to a record found at Balagame it Avas the second regnal year of the Kalachurya 
king Nissafikamalla Sankaraadeva. Therefore, it looks probable that Mallugi- 
deva was ruling at the same time as Sankamadeva. Here we have to remember 
that according to certain loroAvn records Durmukha was the first regnal year of 
SankamadcA’-a but according to others it was Hemalamba^. The details of the 
date recorded in the epigraph, viz., Margasira, su. 5, Monday, correspond regularly 
to Monday, 8th November, A.D. 1176. 

A neAV feudatory of the Yadava king Bhillajma named Malmpradhan- 
ddJdpati Vaijarasa-Dandanayaka Avith the biruda Ahhinava-Y inuta-Ohanahya is 
mentioned in an inscription which is preserAmd in the Bijapur Museum. The 
earliest epigraphical mention of Devagiri Avas considered to be in an epigraph of 
A.D. 1210 of the reign of Singhana. But a record of his predecessor Jaitapala 
dated in Saka 1119, Nala (=A.D. 1196), which is represented in this collection, 
gives us an earher reference for it mentions Devagiri as the capital of the Yadavas. 

This collection includes two records of Singhana, one from Kurtakoti and 
the other from Mallur. They respectively make the cychc year Krodhin and 
VisA'aA’^asu to be his 38th and 39th regnal years. The details of the dates re- 
corded in them regularly correspond to 17th October, A.D. 1244 and 29th June, 
A.D. 1245. According to these two epigraphs -the first regnal year of this ruler 
fell in A.D. 1207. On the other hand, the two recprds at Kandagall, Avhich 
Avere noticed last year, AA'ould make A.D. 1200» to be his first year. Dr. Pleet, 
on the contrary, gave A.D. 1210 as the iiiitial year of Smghana’s reign. So, 
we are not at present in a position to say definitely when the accession of Singhana 
actually took place. -Purther discoveries might solve the question finally. The 
latest date for his reign, viz., Saka 1169, Plavanga, Jyeshtha, Amavasya is now 
furnished by an inscription at Lakshmesvar and it corresponds to 4th June, A.D. 


^ Bom. Gaz., A^ol. 1, pt. ii, p. 487, f. n. 1. 
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1247. xlccordingly, we have to infer that he was succeeded by Krishna some- 
time after June 1247 and not earher. Bdja^resliihin Sagaradatta, who made 
the grant registered in this recordj is said to be the son of Bachiraja, the well- 
known officer of Singhana. Bhagu-Bayi, who, according to an epigraph of 
A.D. 1244, was ruling the Tardavadi, Bada and Kanambade districts, is des- 
cribed in it as a Paramaviimsin of kmg Sihghana and in another undated record 
she is styled Sarvadhikdrin. At present, we have no means of ascertaining 
whether she was one of his queens or some other person. 

The Eatta chief Lakshmideva II is represented by a record which was 
fotmd at Badli in the Belgaum district and is dated inSaka 1141, Pramadi (=A.D. 
1219). The only other dated inscription of this king known to us is dated in 
Saka 1151, i.e., 10 years later than the present one. The Badli inscription 
enables us to fix his initial year. The latest recorded date of his predecessor 
Kartarnrya IV is December, 1218 A.D. Consequently, Lakshmideva must have 
ascended the throne in 1219 A.D. 

Publications. 

EpigrapMa Indica. . 

In the year under report, material for eight parts of the EpigrapMa Indica 
was sent for publication to the Government of India Press, Calcutta. Out of 
these eight, only three parts, viz,, part rai of Volume XVIII and parts v and rn 
of Volume XIX have actually been issued and the remaining five, viz., parts 
vii and ^•iii of Volume XIX and parts i to Hi of Volume XX are in different stages 
of printing. The three parts which have come out contain several interesting 
contributions by eminent epigraphists. Leaving aside the continuations of the 
papers which had partly appeared in the previous issues, twenty-four complete 
articles were published in these three parts of the Epigraphia. They were con- 
tributed by twenty-one scholars and deal with important documents written 
in various languages and scripts like Aramaic, Kharoshthi, Kanarese, Telugu, 
Tamil and early XagarT. In date these inscriptions range from about the 3rd 
century B.C. to about the ICth century A.C. The contents of the epigraphs 
which are specially noteworthy may be briefly noticed here. Dr. E. Herzfeld’s 
note on ' A New Asokan Inscription from Taxila ’ deals with the earliest of these 
documents. In it he' offers a new interpretation of the Aramaic inscription 
which Sir John Marshall discovered some years ago. That the document was 
older than the Christian era was clear from its palaeography but scholars held 
different Mews regarding., its meaning. Dr. Herzfeld reads the title Priyadari- 
(ana) and the epithet mdrana in lines 9 and 12 of it and opines that the record 
is of the Maurya Emperor Aioka and was issued in Aramaic with a Mew to pro- 
jiagate Buddhism in the countries situated to the north-west of India. Xext 
come the contributions of Dr. Sten Konow. They deal with three Kharoshthi 
insetiptions, two of which were discovered in 1924 at Shahdaur in the Mansehra 
lahsil of the Hazara district. The first is dated in the year 60 and belongs to 
a certain lidjan Xnfmiliada who is not known to us from any other source. The 
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era to which this year belongs, says he, must be different from, and earlier than, 
the well-known Saka era which commenced in 78 A.C. The second inscription 
which seems to be dated in the year 80 of the Maliaraya Aya {—Maharaja Azes) 
mentions one Sivarakshita who. Dr. Konow thinks, might have been a Kshatrapa 
at Shahdaur itself or at Taxila under the Sakas or Parthians. In the remaining 
article, the same scholar has demonstrated that the Eawal inscription is nothing 
but a clumsy copy of the Shakardarra inscription of the year 40. The person 
who put it up in a well he had sunk or in some other place endowed by him, he 
thinks, brought it to Mathura from Shakardarra where he had seen the inscrip- 
tion on the occasion of some travel, for the benefit of his own donation in Mathura. 
He rightly remarks that it cannot be taken as an evidence showing that Kharo- 
shthi was ever used as a script by the native population of Mathura where Brahmi 
was the usual script in vogue. I am also of the opinion that the record is not 
genuine. 

Two other IQiaroshthi records have been edited by Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
in the same issue of the Journal. One of them is now deposited in the Peshawar 
Museum. It is dated in the year 168 of an unspecified era and records the 
excavation of a well in a monastery. The other comes from Jamalgarhi in 
the district of Peshawar where Mr. Hargreaves discovered it in 1920. It is dated 
in the year 369 of an unnamed era. Both of these dates Blr. Majumdar assigns 
to the Vikrama era of 57 B.C. The late Mr. R. H. Banerji’s article on the Juna- 
garh inscription of Jivadaman (I) (cix. 2nd century A.D.), Mr. R. R. Haider’s 
paper on the Barwani copper-plate inscription of Maharaja Subandhu (cir. 6th 
century A.D.), the note on the Pulibtimra and the Peddavegi plates of the Eastern 
Chajukya king Jajmsimha I by Sir. V. Rangacharya have also been published in 
these parts. The Dhauli cave inscription of Santikara which has been edited 
in the 6th part by the late filr. R. D. Banerji is important in that the date ^ven 
in it, viz., 93 apparently of the Ganga era, supphes a datum for fixing the period 
of the dynasty to which this ruler belonged. It is not improbable that the 
Bantikara of this record was a descendant or successor of Subhakara of the 
Neulpru grant. Messrs. D. B. Diskalkar and E. N. Dikshit have jointly edited 
the two Harsola copper-plate grants. Both were issued in the Vilcrama Saihvat 
1005 by the Paramara king Siyaka II whom they describe as the feudatory of 
Alcalavarsha, the successor of Amoghavarsha. The authors of this article are 
of opinion that the tw'o Rashtrakuta kings mentioned in these charters may either 
be Krishna II and Amoghavarsha I or Krishna III and Amoghavarsha III. 

Mr. S. Paranavitana’s paper on an inscription of the Ceylon king Vijayabahu 
I, continued from part \ii of Volume XAHII, has also been completed in these 
issues. The inscription with which this paper deals comes from Polonnaruva, the 
mediieval capital of the knigs of Ceylon and is couched in Tamil prose, except 
for the opening verse which is in Sanskrit. It gives an eulogistic account of the 
king who is called Sanghabodhivarman alias Vijayabahudeva. No date is given 
in it but we are told that Vijayabahu after bringing the island of Ceylon under 
his sway ruled for 55 years and passed his 73rd birthday. According -to-' the 
Mahdvamsa. the king’s rule lasted for 66 years. So, Mr. Paranavitana concludes 
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that the inscription must have been unitten after the death of Vijayabahu. Its 
object is to record the undertaking given by the Velaikkara forces to the royal 
preceptor Vyarini Mugalan to protect the Tooth Eehc of Buddha in the monastery 
of Uturolmula constructed by a general named. Deva at the command of the king. 
Besides giving an account of the reign of Vijayabahu, the author has discussed 
the origin and position of the Velaikkaias who are mentioned in the inscription. 

Mr. Badmanatha Bhattacharyya’s note on the Third Lost plate of the. 
Hidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman, Bai Bahadur Hiralal’s informative article 
on the Amoda plates of the Haihaya king Jajalladeva II of the Chedi year 912, 
Mr. y. E. Gupte’s paper on the Kondedda gi’ant of Dharmaraja, Mr. 0. E. 
Kiishnamacharlu’s article on the Garavapadu grant of Ganapatideva of the 
Kakatiya dynasty, Mr. K. M. Gupta’s article on the Bhatera copper jdate inscrip- 
tion of Govindakesavadeva (cir. 1049 A.D.) and Mr. A. S. Eamanatha Ayyar’s 
article on the Peruneyil record of Kulasekhara-Koyiladhikariga] have also been 
pubhshed in the aforementioned parts of the E'pigra'pMa. They have got thcii 
own interest and need not be dilated upon in this resume. Dr. Barnett’s article 
on the Sis Inscriptions from Kolur and Devageri which commenced in part iv* 
was concluded in part v of Volume XIX. Five of these inscriptions relate to 
the feudatory chiefs of the Jimutavahana or the Khachara family. They are of 
different dates and represent the chiefs as administering the district of Basa\uira- 
140 in the Banavase-Tivelve-Thousand. Kaliyammarasa I, who was a subor- 
dinate of the Western Chalulq’-a king Somesvara I in 1045 and of Somesvara 
II in 1075, Kahj^ammarasa who was a tributary of Somesvara III in 1134, Herma- 
diyarasa, an officer of Vilrraniaditya VI in 1121 and Mallidevarasa, a subordinate 
of the Yadava king Shighana are the chiefs who figure in these records. MTiile 
Hermadiyarasa is stated to be the son of Kaliyammarasa, the relationship of the 
remaining personages is not specified. Tw'o of these records mention a certain 
functionary named Eajagurudeva of the Kadamba hneage who is described as 
the guardian of the Kohkans and as administering ‘ the twelve toivns ’ for the 
benefit of the temple of Indresvara at Bahkapura. The Gadag inscription of 
the reign of Jayasimha II which Dr. Barnett has also edited in this article refers 
■ to the construction of the temples of Baraha-Narayana and Traipurushadeva by 
Damodara-Setti. It celebrates the excellences of Damodara and of his family. 
An inscription of Eop which is edited by the same scholar belongs to the reign 
^f the Kalachurya Icing Sankamadeva and is dated in Saka 1102 (= A.D. .1179). 
^The Sinda chief Vilcramaditya, is stated to have made some gift to the temples of 
Chamesvara and Malesvara at the request of one of liis high officers named 
I Bachaya Sahaiu. This record- is important for fixing the genealogy of the Sindas. 

f ’scribes the exploits of Achugi II and Permadideva at some length. In 
; so it states that Achugi II conquered the Male or the Highlands of the 
s. defeated the king of Dahaja, sacked Hppina-katte and Icilled the Gaiiga 
ladara and that Permadideva captured the Hoysala king’s elephants and 
uie waggons as well as the Toraha himself. 

The Kumbakonam inscription of Sewappa is another interesting document 
h was also published in these parts. The late Mr. 6. Venkoba Eao contri- 

\ 
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buted a note on it. In date the document is assignable to A.D. 1680. It 
mentions a temple of Buddha at I'iruvilandurai and registers the gift of land 
which the king Sevappa-Nayaka made for that sanctuary. From the evidence 
of the two seated Buddhist images which are foimd near Kumbakonam, one in 
the temple at Pattisvaram and the other outside the Ganesa shrine in the 
Anaiyadi Street, the author inferred that Buddhism continued to surAUve in the 
Tanjore district of the Madras Presidency tiU the 16th century to which the 
records belongs. Negapatam was a stronghold of Buddhism and it lay in the 
Tanjore district. The large Leyden plates record the grant of the village of 
Anaimahgalam to a Buddha temple at Negapatam during the time of the Chola 
king Bajaraja I (A.D.. 985-1010). The smaller Leyden grant dated in the 20th 
year of Kulottunga I (A.D. 1090) records gifts to two Buddhist temples and it is 
interesting to observe that a number of metallic Buddhist images were unearthed 
at Negapatam recently. This record, it may be observed, ends with the expres- 
sion [Sa\mayattdr Guruhlml which, possibly, means the teachers of the Conven- 
tion of the Buddha. 

The South Indian Inscriptions. 

Good headway was made in the publication of the South Indian Inscriptions 
(Texts) Series. JMr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, who is in charge of this work, 
reports that during the year under review he checked various proofs of the 7th 
Volume with impressions of the inscriptions which are being published in it. 
More than half of the material constituting this volume is now ready for final 
printing and the rest is in the galley proof stage. The volume will give complete 
texts of some 870 inscriptions couched mostly in TamiJ. and Kanarese, only a 
few of them being vuitten in Telugu. They were copied in the years 1900 to 
1902. Some 103 were, however, copied subsequently when fresh estampages 
were taken to replace the damaged or the missing impressions. Their contents 
are briefly reviewed in the Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy for those 
years and need not be dilated upon here. Some' of these inscriptions, 
however, when re-examined by Sir. Subrahmanya Ayyar, proved to be of special 
interest and it will not be out of place to notice them here in some detail. One 
of them is at Kuram near Conjecvcram and registers an order issued by the 
Pallava king Nandivaema-Maearaja to the assembly of Kuram in Urrukliiittu- 
kottam whereby the temple worshipper was allowed to enjoy the six pattis of 
land granted by Aggalanimmati and the persons who ovuied them before ■ w^ere 
ejected. It is the only stone inscription known where this lady is spoken of. 
Possibly she was the chief queen of the Pallava king Dantivarman and a princess 
of the Kadamba' family. If this surmise is correct, the Nandivarma-ilfa/idrq/a 
of this inscription would be identical with Nandivarman III who is Imown as 
the victor of the battle of Tellani. The Kilur (Tirukkoilur) inscription is another 
noteworthy record. It is uuitten in Tamil verse and belongs to the time of the 
Chola king Bajaraja I (A.D. 985-1013) being dated in his 27th regnal year. It 
registers a gift of land to the temple of Siva at Tirukkoilur which is described 
as the most ancient of all the eight Yirattdnas^ (=Sauskrit yirasthunas) and 


1 See Annval Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1921-22, p. 99, pdla. 10. 
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speaks of the divine poet Kapilar stating that he gave in marriage the daughter 
of Pari (one of the Sahgam celebrities) left under his protection, to Malaiyan, 
f.e., the chief of Tirukkoilur and entered fire to get final beautitude. It also 
mentions one Kambattadigal Vidividangan, the lord of Veli, as a donor of gold 
flowers and diadem to the god. While stating that this chief was also called 
Mahimalai-Muvenda-velan, it further tells us that at his instance the Chola king 
Eajaraja I made a present of a silver linga with a silver 'pitka to that temple. 
Besides this, the graphic description of the conquests of Eajaraja I over the 
Pandya and the Chera coimtries, over Ceylon, Udagai and Kongu which this 
record furnishes is of considerable historical interest. Another inscription of 
the same long found at Kuram informs us that the assembly hall of the village 
was provided with water for four months in the year, i.e., during the hot weather, 
the premises were cleaned with cowdung once in four days and that annual repairs 
were executed to avoid depreciation. Another interesting fact revealed by this 
inscription is that an officer called Tiruvadi had to be present in the assembly 
during the time the transaction of business was executed and to give orders to 
the madliyastha of the village for getting the record engraved on stone. 

Two of the epigraphs of the Hoysiila kings included in the volume register 
gifts made to the temple of Desinayaka at Nagaiyanpajli (the modern Kambaya- 
nallur) by the chief Uttamasola-gangadarayar and Madhurantaka Viranolamba- 
Yayiravan-Ponnambalakkuttain for securing success for the arms of the king as 
well as for the good of the donors themselves. This seems to indicate that the 
country was in a perturbed state and subject to some hostile attack to avert 
which these benefactions were made. We know that the Hoysaja Idng Vira- 
Somesvara established a second capital at Kannanur near Trichinopoly and that 
in the last days of his reign the kingdom was shared by his two sons Narasimha 
III and Eamanatha. One of them, i.e., Eamanatha ruled the territory round 
Kannanur and the other, Dvarasamudra and the surrounding parts, though both 
aspired to the Hoysala Idngdom, During the short rule of Eamanatha’s son 
Visvanatha, Ballala III, who succeeded Narasirnha III at Dvarasamudra, made 
an endeavour to unite and consolidate the Hoysala dominion. It is, therefore, 
not unlikely that the troubles alluded to in the two records of Kambayauallur 
were connected with his {i.e., Ballala Ill’s) invasion. It may be observed in 
passing that though Ballala III was successful in his attempt, yet he does not 
seem to have derived much benefit from his attack, for a considerable portion 
of the country appears to have been appropriated by the Pandyas and certain 
local chieftains such as Madhurantaka-Viranolamban who is mentioned in an 
inscription which belongs to fhe year 1303 (A.D.) and was foxmd at TukkOjina- 
halli in the Salem District. 

The inscriptions of Taramahgalam in that very district reveal to us the 
existence of a flourishing family of Vellalas called Taramangalam Mudalis. In 
the 13th centiury (A.D.) when the country was under the rule of Eamanatha 
(A.D, 125S-1290) and Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya II whose accession took 
}276-77, these Mudalis, it may casually be noted here, became 
very prominent and performed several meritorious deeds which not onIy”added 
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to their pomp and glory but made them assume high-sounding epithets like 
Blannar-variangidum-vanangamudi-nmdali. One of these epigraphs speaks of 
Somanathadeva, the father of Sribanthadeva of the Vadavala family who was 
known as Gauclachuddmai),i or the crest-jewel of Gauda, Two other inscriptions 
which are now being published in the said volume register gifts made by a chief 
named Vira-Champa who was also called Sambuvaraya of Sambtikula. One of 
them belongs to the sixth year of the reign of Satagopavarman Vikrama-Pandya 
— whose accession took place in A.D. 1249 — and the other, to the 12th year of the 
reign of Maravarman Sundara-Pandya II who ascended the throne in A.D. 1237. 
So the gifts registered in these inscriptions must have been made in the years 
A.D. 1249 and A.D. 1255. Consequently, the Idra-Champa of the two records 
which have already been published in the Ej)igrapMa Indica?- must be a diSerent 
personage. If these two ITra-Champas belonged to one and the same family, 
which they probably did, the second must be considered to be the grandson of 
the first and Vira Chola, his son. 

miscellaneous EpigrapMcal Work done in Circles and Museums. 

According to the reports which I have received from the officers concerned, 
it would appear that no epigraphical work worth mentioning was done in the 
Prontier, the Northern, the Western and the Central Circles of the Survey. The 
work done by the members of my staff at the Archseological office, Poona, 
and in the Bombay Karnatak has already been reviewed above. In the Eastern 
Circle four epigraphical finds were made but they are of little consequence and 
need not be noticed in this resum4. 

Burma Circle. 

As to the progress made in epigraphy in the B\trnia Circle, Mons. Duroiselle 
informs me that altogether twenty-nine new inscriptions were found this year. 
They are written in .six different languages, one in Sanskrit, two in Pah, throe in 
Pyu, one in Chinese, two in Pali and Burmese and Taking and the rest in Burmese. 
Besides thqse, short votive records in Pah, Burmese and Taking written on terra- 
cotta tablets were also secured. “ The Sanskrit inscription,” Mons. Duroiselle 
reports, “ was found in a village in Kyaukphyu District, Arakan.” It is only 
a fragment and contains a Sanslrrit version of the well-known Buddhist formula, 

“ Y6 dbarma hetu prabhava, etc.” It is in an early north-Indian alphabet, and 
was incised on a sandstone which is fairly hard in texture. One peculiarity of 
the writing consists in the way the letter ha is written, and this may be noticed 
here briefly. It is in the form of J with a straight dorvn stroke and a curve to 
the left at its lower limb. As has already been noticed in the report for last 
year, this form was met with in another short inscription of the same kind, 
engraved round the pedestal of a small bronze image of the Buddha which was 
found at Old Prome. The same form was also met with in another inscription 
(unpublished) of the sam.e kind found at Wethali, Myohaung Township, Arakan. 
But that form is not given in the palreographical tables of Burnell, Biihler and 

^ Vol. Ill, pp. 70-71. 
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Pandit Gaurishankar Hirackand Ojlia. However, a form closely resemkling it 
was used in the inscriptions of Cbandragupta II and Kumaraguptad It is 
noticeable particularly in that of tbe latter where it was used at the same time 
with the hook form (3). There can be no doubt that the form under considera- 
tion was evolved from the hook form partly due to the carelessness of the scribes, 
but the fact is that it remained established in the inscriptions of Aiakan and Old 
Prome referred to above. 

“ While we are on the subject, it may he pointed out here that there 
is another form of ha w^hich seems to be peculiar to the country and which is not 
noticeable in the palseographical tables mentioned above. It is in the form of 
the older tripartite Ya mth a long central stroke. It was met with in com- 
bination nnth tbe subscript ya [hy=avadat) in the short Sanskrit version of the 
Buddhist formula found engraved round the pedestal of the small image of the 
Buddha in bronze noted above. Tliis should he borne in mind when checldng 
the reading of legends on some of the old coins of Arakan figured in Plate II of 
Phayre’s Coins oj Arahan. of Pegu, and of Burma, and Plate XXXI of the Cata- 
logue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Volume I. 

“ Three new Pyu inscriptions were added to the list this year, one being 
found at Halin, and the other two at Hmawza (Old Prome). The Hahn record 
which is incised on stone is in a very good state of preservation, but the other 
two are verj' much damaged. The latter also are engraved on stones j 
one is an one-line record of w'hich only the second half can be read, but the 
inscribed surface of the other has peeled off and is in small fragments, and this 
renders the readmg quite impossible. 

“ There can be no doubt that on palseographical grounds all of these Pyu 
epigraphs are earher than the earhest Burmese records that have so far been 
discovered, but with the exception of a few proper names of Indian origin and 
Sanslcrit loan words, it has not been possible to decipher them owing to the verv 
scant knowledge we have of this long dead language'. 

“ Two fragments of Pali inscriptions -were secured during the year. One 
is a writing in ink on a silver plate belonging to about the 13th century A.D. 
and the other is incised on stone. The former was found at Mnnanthu, Pagan, 
and tbe latter at Bassein (Burma). Both contain extracts from the Pali canoni- 
cal texts. 

“ Eeference was made in the last report to the receipt of information about 
the existence of two inscribed stones at Sagu, and also to the effect that lack of 
time had prevented this office from visiting the spot. During the year under 
report, iny Taking Pandit visited the site and succeeded in securing estampages 
of those inscriptions. One stone measures 6' 7"X6' 2-1" and is inscribed on both 
faces. The inscription is bilingual, Pali and Burmese. The other, measuring 
only 2' 9"x3', is in Burmese. Both were set up by a queen of Pagan, the 
mother-in-law of Narapati, King of Ava and builder of tbe Tupayon pagoda, 
Sagaing (1443-1400). They record the dedication of lands to monasteries, SimS 
images of the Buddha, and Stupas founded by the queen. Incidentallv, the 


» Fleet, G. l, L, Vol. m, Plato H'-A and Plato VT-A. 
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first record contains a list of the names of the children of that queen ; the sods 
were governors of districts and the daughters wives of governors in the other 
districts. As acknowledged hy the authors of the Glass Palace Chronicle, the 
standard Burmese history, the statements of different authors on the issues of 
successive royal families of Burma often vary. The Glass Palace Chroniclers 
evidently based themselves on our stone in giving the list of the children of that 
queen, which differs slightly from those given by other authors. 

“ The other stone inscription, in Pali and Talaing, has already been noticed 
elsewhere. It was found while levelling up the ground in a private garden at 
Bassein (Burma). It is not dated, but on palseographical grounds it belongs 
to about the XV-XVIth century A.D. The inscription begins with four short 
verses in Pah followed by explanations in Talaing and contains a verj’- brief 
account of the life of Gautama from the time he first made his resolution as a 
Bodhisattva to become a Buddha. 

“ The inscription in Talaing was found at the same site as the above, and it 
records the building of a shrine by a certain person over the foundations which 
had been laid by his father before his death. It is dated 895 Sakkaraj (1533-34 

A.D.). 

“ The inscription in Chinese is the second of its kind that has so far been 
discovered in Burma, the first being a bilingual one, Chinese on one face and Pyu 
on the other, found at Pagan some years ago. But the latter is absolutely 

illegible ; all the characters, except a dozen or so here and there, which them- 

selves are not very legible, having completely disappeared. The present one is 
in a much better state of preservation and was found at a site about 19 miles 
from Bhamo. 

“ The stone on which it is incised is broken in three parts, and measures 
are being taken to have it preserved in situ. It was originally set up by a 

Chinese General in the 12th year of the reign of the Chinese Emperor Wanli 

(1573-1619) of the Mug dynasty to mark the spot, where he recei\ed the homage 
of Shan Chiefs in the name of the Emperor. 

“ Of the Burmese inscriptions, the earliest is dated in the Burmese Common 
era 600 and the latest 1194 corresponding to 1238-39 and 1832-33 A.D., respec- 
tively. They are aU incised on stones and were found at Hahn and the neigh- 
bouring villages. Pagan, Mindon and Sagu. Some are only fragments, and the 
purpose for which they were set up cannot be made out, but the rest record dedica- 
tion of lands to pagodas and monasteries. The earliest inscription referred to 
above was found near a village called Mingon, about two miles to the south of 
Halin, and records the dedication to a pagoda of lands obtained by the author 
of the inscription after a law-suit.” 

Southern Circle. 

In the Southern Circle, our epigraphical office in Madras copied 620 inscrip- 
tions from 147 villages. Only two of these inscriptions are incised on copper 
plates and the rest are written on stone. The two Vatteluttu epigraphs found 
at Brukkangudi in the Eamnad district are the earhest of the lot. They belong 
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to the 16th and the ISth regnal years of the early Pandya Idng Sadaiyamaran 
and record the benefactions of Ilqipaikkudi-kilavan who was the governor of 
Irunchola-nadu. One of them is in Tamil verse and refers to the king by the 
names hTedumaran. and Siivallabha and would show that his rule extended even 
up to Ceylon. Evidently he was the son of Varaguna-Maharaja I and father of 
Varaguna II who was known as Srimaran Siivallabha ParachahmJcoWtala. That 
he is called a scion of the Luni-Solar (Soma-Sury-anvaya) race like his father, 
was, apparently, due to the fact of some of his ancestors having matrimonial 
connection mth a solar family. In fact, one of the early Pandya kitigs^ 
namely, Kun or Sundara-Pandya had Mangayarkkarasi as his queen who was 
a Chdla princess born of the solar line. The record gives Etti Sattan as 
the original name of the chief of Iruiichola-nadu and states that the epithet 
given above was a title conferred on him by the Pand}'a king as a mark of his 
favour. It further shows that besides Irunchola-nadu, this chief governed 
Kiidarldcucli. Knlattur, Pa]aiyur, Iliippaiklnidij Palaiyaugudi and Alaiigudi. 
lYhile recounting the gifts of this personage the record specifies the tanks he 
had dug in the villages under his jurisdiction and also the embanlnnents he had 
raised or strengthened and the sluices ho provided for irrigation, Though most 
of his tanks were loxown as Kilavaneri yet some were given special names also, 
such as, Tirumal-eri, Arasaugulam and others. The reservoir that was dug at 
Snvallabhamaiigalam or the city founded by the king himself when Etti Sattan 
was the djnapii was termed Tirunarana-eri. Another inscription from the 
same ^dllage dated in the 5th year of Maravarman Vikrama-Pand}'a (cir. 1283 
A.D.) mentions Vikrama-Choladeva as his brother-in-law and as an officer under 
the said Papdya Idng. 

The inscriptions which were copied at Aj-appallisvaram on the Kollimala 
hill belong to the early Chola kings Parakesarivarman, Uttama-Chola and others. 
One of them engraved in characters of about the 12th century A.D. is dated in 
the 22nd year of a lung called Ponnerivarman and purports to be a copy of an 
early copper-plate inscription. We have not got any data to identify this ruler, 
taking it for granted that the name of the long is given here correctly. 

An inscription dated in the 19th year of the reign of the Chola king Parantaka 
at Pillaippaldram supphes very interesting information regarding the village 
administration in the Chola period of South Indian History. It shows that 

two persons who had no experience in such administration were remoA^ed, that 

taxes were paid through representatives, that lands Avere auctioned to realise 

taxes and that a fine of one manjddi per diem Avas imposed on the member who 

sent a proxj* to the assembly. 

Three epigraphs from .Arappal.lisA'aram ' refer to ViiTirundan Semandar alias 
Aicalanka-Hadnh’an of TiruttaA-atturai (Ealgudi). They are dated in the reign 
of a king named EajadhirajadeA’a (probably the second of that name) who is, 
however, given no distinguishing epithets. One of them dated in his 10th year, 
• registers some donations made to the temple of TiruA'arnppalli-Udaiyar by a 
resident^ of Panaiyiir, a Aillage in Urattur-kiuTam, on the occasion when AJcalaiika- 
Kadnlvan captured Kollimalai. The three records of Srirangam copied during 
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tlie year would sliow tliat an assurance was given to tMs cHef by three Kaikkola- 
Mudalis of the locality to the efiect that they will serve as his Velaiklraras and 
laj^ douTi their Uves along with him. It may, consequently, be surmised that 
Akalahka-Nadalvan was a chieftain of some importance under Eajadhirajadeva 
and held charge of the tract round Srirahgam. Another chieftain bearing the 
-title Akalahka-Nadalvan figures in an inscription (cir. A. D. 1225)' of Maravar- 
man Sundara-Pandya from Alagarkoyil ; but, apparently, he must be a diSerent 
person. 

A record of Eramam in the Chirakkal taluh of Malabar mentions a king 
named Kandan Karivarman alias Eamakuta-Muvar who was not known to us 
before. Another king of the line mentioned in an inscription at Eamantalh in 
the same tdluh is Udayavarman alias Eamalcuta-Muvar. The Chola king Eaja- 
•dhiraja I is stated in his inscriptions to have defeated Eamakuta-Muvar in 
battle. Therefore, the rulers of this part of the country must have been styled 
Eamakuta-Muvar, their proper names being Kandan Karivarman, Udayavar- 
man, etc. This would show that the term Muvar occurring in the epithet Eama- 
kuta-Muvar signifies “the chief or lord” of Eamakutam and not “the three” 
in which sense it is usually taken. The Eamantalh inscription is important 
.in that it lends additional help in determining the real name of this tract as 
Miishaha, This is a Sanslcrit name and is rendered by the word eli (i.e., rat) 
in Tamil. Apparently, it was this Tamil rendering that gave rise to the Elimalai 
or ‘ the Mt. d’Eli ’ of Marcopolo.* 

An inscription of the reign of the Western Chalukya king Bhulokamalla, 
the successor of Vilcramaditya lU which comes from the Palnad taluk is interesl- 
.ing for it speaks of the Naga line of Idngs and the chief Beta of the Ahihaya, 
(Haihaya) family whom it connects with the ancient town of Mahishmati-pura 
in the Central Provinces. An inscription dated Saka 1402 (A.D. 1480) which 
was foimd at Alappirandan in the Arantangi taluk supphes interesting informa- 
tion about the tenancy rights obtaining iu this part of the country in the 16th 
•century A.D. 

This year’s collection represents several inscriptions of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty which are mostly lying in the South Kanara district of the Madras 
Presidency. In date they range between the Saka years 1282 and 1482. Their 
chief interest lies in the names of certain governors of Barakuru with whom they 
acquaint us for the first time. These names are Bayirarasa, Acharasa-Odeya, 
Kamarasa-DaiM.iayaha and Honneya Kalaparaya. An inscription of the reign of 
Mallikarjuha which is dated Saka 1374 refers to the prosperous administration 
of the MaMpradliana 'Mukha-Danndyaka from the capital toum Vijayanagara. 
The two inscriptions at Handadi in the Udipi taluk, both dated in Saka 1464, 
refer themselves to the reign of Venkatadriraya-ilf(i/iflra?/a and, in describing him 
as rilling from Vijayanagara, furnish a direct epigraphical ewdence 
to the efiect that Venkata dri, the son of Achyutaraya, actuall)'- ruled for a short 
time. Inscriptions of his successor Sadasiva dated even in Saka 1466, have 

.A Sec J. R. A. 1022, p, 174. 
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already been found in large numbers. Two inscriptions from Baindur in the 
Coondapoox ialuh botli dated in Saka 1482 and in the reign of Sadiisivaraya 
mention a nertain Maharnandalman Channa-Eairadevi-Amma, the daughter of 
Bairadevi-Amma as ruling from her capital Sahgitapura, Avhich was otherwise 
known as Haduvalli, and was the original home of the Sajuvas. From the 
seven inscriptions, copied at Hattiyahgadi which in dates range between the Saka 
years 1490 and 1512, we learn that the tract rmmd this place was then under 
the rule of certain chiefs who were called Honneya-Kainbali-Odeya. 

An epigraph lying in front of the Travellers’ Bungalow at Perintalamanna 
in Malabar mentions the names of two Privates, James Hart and Thomas Blake, 
who fell bravely fighting some fanatic Moplahs. The record was set up by the 
Eaja of Walluvanad. 

The two copper-plate inscriptions found during the year are dated in Saka 
1624 and 1725 respectively. One of them is written in Tamil and belongs to 
the reign of Vijayaraghimatha-Setupati. It registers certain gifts made by 
Muttu-Vayiravanatha-deva who was the grandson of Vijayaraghunatha. The 
other is a Telugu record of the gift of certaui tolls on articles of merchandise 
carried over the river Krishpa at the Gottimukkala ferry. These tolls, the 
record says, were levied to meet the expenses of the temple of Uttargsvarasvamin. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The only epigraphical acquisition made during the year for this museum 
as reported by the Superintendent of its Archaeological Section, consists of the 
copper-plate inscription of long Dharmma Khedi of the Eastern Kadamba dy- 
nasty which has already been published 

Provincial 3Iuseum, Luchiow. 

The Curator of the Lucknow Museum reports that three inscribed articles 
were acquired for the institution during the year. The earliest of these is an 
inscribed brick (8"X5") from the ancient Ahichhatra (Eamnagar), Aonla talml 
in the Bareilly District of the United Provinces. The inscription incised on 
it is a short legend written in the Brahiui alphabet of about the 1st century B.C. 
which seems to read 6fo(l)palasa rdjna Kol. Of the remaining two, one is a 
gun and another, a brass cannon, bearing inscriptions dated in the Saka year 
1C43 and the Samvat year 1931 respectively. 


Muttra Museum. 

Two very important epigraphical acquisitions are reported to have been 
made for the Muttra Museum of Archseology this year. Both were discovered 
by Bai Bahadur PanMt Badhakrishna, ‘Vice-President of the Museum of Archceo- 
log}’ of Muttra, The earlier of the two is engraved on a stone pillar and I am 
told refers itself to the reign of the Kushana Idng Shahi Huvishka and dated in 
the Kushana year 28. The other is reported to be a record of the Gupta Emperor 
» Jotnml of the Anitira Uimrical Hescarch Society, Vol. Ill, pp. 17 ] ff. ^ 
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Cliandragupta II, tlie son and successor of Samudragupta the Great and dated 
the 5th day of the bright half of the first Asha^a in the Gupta year 61. So 
far, I have neither seen these inscriptions nor got their impressions. Conse- 
quently, I am not in a position to make a review of their contents. 

Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

The Superintendent of the Rajputana hluseum at Ajmer secured copies of 
seventeen inscriptions fox the Museum, According to the summary of their 
contents which he has sent to me, the earhest of these inscriptions is engraved 
on a stone slab built into a niche in the temple of Bhamaramata standing two 
miles away from Chhoti Sadri in the Udaipur State. The preserved portion of 
it would show that a temple of Devi (Durga) was built by Yasagupta, son of 
Eajyavardhana and grandson of Dhanyasonra, a king of the Gaura-kshatriya 
family on the 10th day of the bright half of Magha in the Samvat year 517 (=A.D. 
491). It is a prasasti which was composed by Bhramarasoma, son of Mitrasoma 
and grandson of Jivaddharana and written by Aparajita who meditated on the 
feet of Rajaputra Gobhata. This Gaura family seems to have flourished about 
the 15th century (A.D.) as is evidenced by the Ekahngaji temple inscription 
which is dated in Samvat 1545"^ (=A.D. 1488). The present record is interesting 
for it would show that the term Gora Badal, which is usually taken to mean two 
warriors, Gora and Badal who fought ‘Alauddin on the side of Mewar, only means 
Badal of the Gora family. That Gora is an ordinary Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
word Gaura does not require any explanation. Next comes the Virapuia copper- 
plate grant of MahaTdjddMraja Amritapaladeva which was issued on the 16th 
day of the bright half of Karttika in Samvat 1242 (A.D, 1185). It records that 
when Mahdrdjdihirdja Parame^vara Paramabhattdralca Bhimadeva (II) alias 
Abhinavasiddharaja of the Chaulukya family was ruUng at Anahilapataka, his 
subordinate chief Amritapala, son of Vijayapala alias Bhartripatta of the Guhila- 
datta family, who was the governor of Vatapadraka in the Vagada country, 
granted for his and his parents’ welfare a well called Lasadia and a land of two 
halas (ploughs) in the village of Gata-uda in the province of Shat(a)-panchasat 
to a Brahmana Madana of the Bharadvaja-^ofra in the presence of several wit- 
nesses. The third inscription is a praSasti which is dated Thursday the 10th 
day of the dark half of the month of Vaisakha in Samvat 1525 (A.D. 1468). The 
stone on which it is written is built into a wall of the Jaina temple at Antri in the 
Dungarpur State. It belongs to the reign of king Gajapala who defeated the 
army of a Gurjara king and was known as Gopinatha. According to this record 
Soniadasa was the son of Gajapala. These rulers' respectively had SaUia and 
Sabha as their chief ministers. Sabha built a Jaina temple at Antri in Samvat 
1495 (AD. 1438) and had two sons, named Malha and Salha by his wife called 
liarmadevi. Salha erected a mandapa and devahulikds in the temple which 
w.xs built by his father at Antri. The consecration ceremony of these two 
structures was performed by Somajayasuri on the date to which this inscription 
belongs. The pra§asti was composed by 'Uabdhisamudra and Vijayagani but 
^ Praltil and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Katltyawar, cte., p. 121. 
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was ratten by Amaranandigajii, the pupil of Somajayasuri and engraved by tbe 
siilradhara Vagba. Of tbe remaining 14 records three are copper-plate grants 
wbicb, in dates, range between A.D. 1511 and A.D. 1760. The first records 
the grant of two villages which was made in Samvat 1568 by Maharana Banga, 
the well-known adversary of Babar. The second registers the grant made by 
Maharana Sariigramasimha 11 of Mewar on the 5th day of the bright half of the 
first Bhadrapada of Sarhvat 1787. The third is dated the 5th day of the bright 
haH of Magha in the Samvat year 1817 and is a record of the perpetual gift of 
the village called UbarcU to Barath Manoharadasa by Maharawal Prithisimha of 
Banswara. The remaining inscriptions are late records connected with the 
Banswara State of Eajputana. Only two of them may be given a passing notice. 
The Maugama Jaina temple inscription of the Samvat year 1671 (=A.D. 1514) 
belongs to the reign of Udayasimha of the Dungargarh State who was killed in the 
battle of Khanwa while fighting on the side of Maharana Sanga against the Mughal 
Emperor Babar. The pillar inscription in the temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva 
in the Banswara State is a record of some repairs to a temple built by Lalabai,. 
the mfe of Jagamalsimha who was the second son of Eawal Udayasimha and the 
founder of the Banswara State. 


Contributions by the GovEBNiiENT Epigeaphist and his stafp. 

During the year under report, I contributed the epigraphical resume to the 
Annual Report of the Arehxological Survey of India for the year 1928-29 and 
wrote an article on the Nalanda stone inscription of the time of Yasovarmmadeva 
for the Epigraphia Indica. 1 also x>reparcd a chapter on art and an introduction 
for the Guide to Elephanta which I drafted last year at the request of Sir John 
jMarshall. The reUsed typescript of the complete Guide was sent to the Officiat- 
ing Director General of ilrchieology in India in the month of May 1929. 

In addition to these works, I prepared a sujjplement to my Memoir on the 
Baghela Dynasty of Rewah and with the permission of the Government of India 
liublished it in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. I 
have also written a note on certain early Svetambara manuscripts and, with the 
sanction of the Government communicated to me by the Officiating Director 
General of Archeology, have sent it on to the India Society, London, for publica- 
tion in its iournal entitled Indian Art and Letters.” 

Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, Superintendent for Epigraphy, prepared 
two articles, one on three Tamil inscriptions from Lalgudi and the other on the 
Tiruchchendur inscription of Varaguna-Maharaia, in the course of the year. 
Both of them will be published in the Epiigrapliia Indica. The former is already 
in print, 

Mr. E. Lakshminarayaua Rao, Kanarese Epigraphical Assistant in my office, 
has contributed an article on the Jura Prasasti.of Krishna III, a part of which 
has already been published. Mr. E. S. Panchamukhi, also, has written a paper 
on the Kotavumachgi inscription of the ^alulcya king Vikramaditya V 
which is in the course ol publication. 
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Tours of the Governmevt Epigraphist. 

In the course of one of my tours I visited Conjeeveram and MaliabaUpuiam 
and studied some of the Pallava inscriptions in connection with, the identification 
of certain sculptures which appear to be the portraits of some Pallava chiefs. 
Without entering into details, I might make here a passing mention of the figure 
which is sculptured in the niche of the Dharmaraja-Eatha at Mahabahpuram 
and is represented by the accompanying photograph (Plate XXXIV, d). Above 
the head of this standing figure there is a label which reads Sri Meghali Trailoh- 
yavarddhanah YidJiih. This label, it appears to me, is connected with the sculp- 
ture carved below it. As the late Dr. Hultzsch has already remarked in his 
.informative article on the Pallava inscriptions* of the Seven Pagodas, it contains 
two of the several epithets or birudas of the PaUava king whose actual name was 
probably Narasimha which is engraved on this Eatha not ojtce but twice. On 
the strength of these birudas, I would infer that this sculpture is the portrait of 
Narasiihhavarman I who was the son of Mahendravarman I and a contemporary 
of the Western Chalukya Idng Pulakesin II (A.D. 609-642). The result of my 
tour to Sittannavasal has already been stated above. 

MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

By Mr. G. Yastdani. 

The work carried out during the year shows a rich harvest as regards both 
the number of inscriptions newly discovered and the historical facts gleaned 
thereby. The twelve inscriptions secured from the Eaichur Port contradict 
the accepted date (826 H.) of the assumption of the royal title by the rulers of 
Bijapur, for until 943 H. they are repeatedly mentioned as only IQians, vassals- 
to the Bahmani kings, whose names occur with full regal titles in these inscript- 
ions. The absence of coins of the first four rulers of Bijapur confirms the infor- 
mation contained in the newly discovered inscriptions, ' although Firishtah, 
and in his train all later writers, have stated that the ‘ Adil Shahis as.suraed the 
regal title as early as 895 H. Pirishtah’s dates of the assumption of royal titles 
by the other dynasties of the Deccan are also erroneous, and his date of the Qutb 
Shahi dynasty was proved to be wrong by the discovery of an inscription at 
Golconda some sixteen years ago.” 

At Bidar our investigations have resulted in the finding of twenty-six new 
inscriptions, in addition to those reported in the note for the previous year. They 
cover a period of nearly two hundred years in the history of Bidar (887-1088 H.) 
and besides giving the dates of the demise of several important saints and a 
calhgrnphist, they record the names of some gateways built for the protection 
of the City and the Port of Bidar after its conquest by Aurangzeb. Prom an 
artistic point of view the inscription on the tomb of Hazarat Khalilu’Ilah is perhaps 
unique on accoxuit of Che beauty •,’jand the vigour of its style, while the inscription 
on the mosque at Farh Ba^ illustrates the liigh watermark of the’ Nastd‘liq 

^ Ep. hid.f Vol. X, pp. 1 ff. \ 

^ Cf. Epigraphia Ifidp*Mo9(em{caf 
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writing readied under tlie. Jlu^als. Tire inscription on Ha/.rat lAaiilu’llali’s 
tomb was designed bj* a Persian artist, named Mu^th of Shiraz. It is in the 
Th ulfJi style of writing. 

At Patancheru. in the suburbs of Hyderabad, a new inscription of Muham- 
mad Qutb Shah has been found, which, besides being a good example of the 
Thulth_ script of the Deccan of the Qutb Shahi period, is important as fixing with 
precision the date of the dome on which it is set up. This insciiiition also gives 
the geuealog}' of some saints of the Deccan belonging to the Qadiri 5 'ya group of 
Deivishes. 

An inscription of ‘ AJa'u-d-Din IQialji has been found at a village called 
Xalatward in the Muddebihal lalul:a of the Bijapur district. It is dated 716 H. 
and, although ivritten in a crude Naskh. its language and the epithets used for 
the King are the same as those used at Delhi in contemporary inscriptions. The 
record is ako important as gidng the extent of ‘ Ala ’u-d-Din’s conq[uest of the 
Deccan, which is mentioned in contemporary history in the barest outline. 

A survey of the inscriptions of India in relation to architecture is highly 
desirable, for 3Ioslem writing, on account of its high artistic quahties, has always 
lent itself to decorative themes. The subject is extremely fascinating and has 
not hitherro been studied in India, but to carry out the work in a systematic way 
the services of a whole-time officer wfill be required 

During the year imder, report a number of the EpigrapMa Indo-Moslemica 
was published and another is passing through the press and ■ will be issued 
-sbortlj-. 
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SECTION IV.— MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By Rat Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Acquisitions. 

Antiquities other than coins added to the collections of the Axchseological 
Section of the Indian Museum during 1929-30 number 415. This number in- 
cludes 301 engraved gems from Persia and MesoiJotamia lent bj the Director 
General of Archseology in India for exhibition. Among the Indian antiquities 
acquired during the year, 17 pieces of Indo-Greek Gandhara sculptures j)ur- 
chased from Colonel MacMahon b)’’ the Director General of Archaeology in India 
and lent for exhibition deserve special notice. This group includes an image 
of Buddha (8121) seated in dhydna (meditation) (20" X 11") of which the left 
hand and left leg are damaged (Plate XLII, e). It is a good spiecimen of the 
Gandhara type and the face shows well the spirit of dispassionate meditation 
{dhydna or samadhi) that characterises the Enlightened one. 

Origin of the image of Buddha. 

The origm of the image of Buddha has been the subject of keen controversy 
since the publication of M. Foucher’s lecture, “ Greek Origin of the image of 
Buddha ”h In this discussion two different elements appear to be confused. 
These are, (1) the Buddha type, (2) the Gandhara type of figure sculpture. The 
latter certainly discloses Greek influence. I^^]en the Greek element is eliminated, 
there remains the basic Buddha tjqie which corresponds to the type of the Dhydna- 
yogin. The term yogin does not occur in the early Buddhist htcrature. the 
four Pah Mkayas," but jhdna {dhydna) does. The students of Buddhist icono' 
graphy are tamihar with dhyana-mndra. The pose is thus described in the 
Samafiha-phala-Sutta and other ancient Pah texts : — 

nisidali pallahJcam dhhujitvd ujum Icdyani qtanidhaya parimuhham satim 
upattliapelvd . 

pallahlmm dbhiijati means “ to bend (the legs) in crosswise “ sitting cross- 
legged The Sanskrit equivalent of pallahka is and the pose is called 

paryanMsana : ujiiih hdyam meams “erect body”. In the Bhagavadgita , AG, 
13, the posture is described as samaih kdyasirogrivam, “ body, neck and head 
in a line ”. The last part of the sentence, ptarimukham satim uptaithapetvd, 
literally means, “ setting up his memorj’- in front {i.e. of the object of thought)”. 

^ Lecture at tbe I^Iusee Guimefc {Bibhotheqtte de VtiIgari6ation du Mus^ Guimcf. Vol. XXX\T1I ) ; Toucher, 
T/ie Beginnings of Buddhist Art and other Essays in Indian and CeniraX-Asian Arclitxology (English translation), 
Paris k. London, 1917, pp. 111-137 5 A. K. CoomarasA^amy, “Tho Oriein of the Buddha Image ”, The Art Bidleiin, 
Vol. IX, No. 4 ; Ludwig Bachhofer. Early Indian Scvl^Utre^ Paris, 1929, VoL I, p. 112 ; Dr. Sten Konow in Acta 
Orientaha, Vol. VII, pp. 79-80. 

® Tor references see The Pali Text SoctfJy's Palx-Enghsh Dictionary, article yogin **. 
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Tke pliysical concomibant of or aid to fixing tlie memory (mind) on the object 
-of thought according to the stanza from the Bhagarndgitd quoted above is, 
“ ]?ixing the eyes on the tip of the nose Tins posture of the eyes is quite clear 
on the face of our image of Buddha and on two heads, one of Budhha (Plate XLII, 
5 ) and another of Bodhisattva (Plate XLII, /),• belonging to the same collection. 
As a contrast, another head of the same collection, that of a layman with mde 
open eyes wherein the pupils are clearly marked, is reproduced in Plate X-LII, d. 
In the Gandhara Buddha we, therefore, recognise a Dhyma-yogin ivith nose, 
hair and drapery fashioned in Greek style. In the standing images of Buddha 
and Bodhisattva of Gandhara another Greek feature, the breaking of the frontal 
pose by tbrouung the weight of the body on one leg ivith the hip raised and the 
other leg flexed, is also noticeable. We cannot trace the pose of the Dhijdna- 
yogin anywhere outside India. In India outside Gandhara the same pose is 
found in the image of seated Jiua in an ayagapata (tablet of homage) from Mathura 
in the Luclmow Museum bearing a votive inscription in the Brahmi script used in 
the inscriptions of the time of the Mahakshatrapa Sadasa' which records its dedica- 
tion by one Sihanadika {SimJiamdika). No hair is marked on the head of 
this image. Absence of clearly marked hair is one important feature that 
distinguishes several images of Buddha and Bodhisattva of the Mathura school 
of the Kushan period and the Manlcuwar image of seated Buddha of the Gupta 
period (A.D. 448-49) from the Gandhara images. Another distinguishing charac- 
ter of the Mathura school of the Kushan period is the straight frontal pose of the 
standing images of Buddha and Bodhisattva. The inclined . pose never found 
favour in Mathura and did not fiud its way to Eastern India till the second half 
■of the fifth century A.D. The pre-Kushan image of seated Jina in Sihanadika’s 
tablet and the peculiar features that distinguish the images of Buddha and Bodhi- 
sattva of the early school of Mathura from those produced by the contempora- 
neous Indo-Greek school of Gandhara indicate that the Mathura type of Dhydna- 
yogin is not based on the Gandhara type but is an independent creation. 
There are evidences that carry the existence of the type in the Indus valley as 
far back as the Chalcolithic period (about 3,000 B.C.), Sir John Marshall re- 
ports : — 

“ On a tablet of blue faience which has just come to light is depicted a figure 
seated cross-legged (like Buddha on a throne) with a kneeling worsHpper to right 
and left and behind the worshipper a snake (ndga), while at the hack is a Icffeud 
in the pictogiaphic script of the period.”- 

Here we have a figure s’eated m the posture of the Bhydna-yogin. A group 
of mutilated stone statues found at Mohenjo-daro that show half-shut eyes dis- 
tinctly fixed on the tip of the nose carries us a step further.® An interval of 
3,000 j'ears separates the statues of Mohenjo-daro from the seated Jina in Sihand~ 
■diha's tablet. But it is more reasonable to assume a connection between the 

, Caomaraswnray, The Origin vf the BuHiha Image, p. 24, fig. 42 ; V. A. Smith, The Jab, a Slupa and o'ther ‘Inli. 
qailie-^jemn Jifathura, Allahabad, 1901, p. 14, Piate VH; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, Plata I, a (centra! ficure 

= A. 1924-25, p, 61. . . . ^ 

’ ’ Alemaire o/ A- S. K«. 41, PJato t (?i) ; a! 8. 1., 1920.27, Plate XIX. 
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rpre-Mstorio type of DJiydiui-yogin and the Gandhara and Mathuia types than 
,fco trace the origin of a peculiarly Indian type to a country in Europe where it 
was never Imown. The reason why the assumption of non-Indian origin of 
this type was thought necessary is the absence of the figure of Gautama Buddha 
•or of any of his predecessors in the earhest Buddhist monuments of Central and 
Eastern India and the absence of the figure of any of the Jinas iu the friezes 
'of the Jaina cave temples of Udayagiri and Khandagiri in Orissa. It was 
naturally assumed that the barriers that stood in the way of the artists of Central 
and Eastern India in figuring the Dhyam-yogin (Buddha or Jina) must have 
once extended as far as the north-western frontier of India and that their sudden 
removal in Gandhara was due to outside impirlse. That an insurmountable 
barrier against making the images of Buddha existed in such centres as Sanchi, 
•Sarnath and Sravasti dovm to the Kushan -period is indicated by the importa- 
tion of images from Mathura. How that barrier was gcadually overcome is 
discussed in the note on “ Mediaeval Indian Sculpture ” below. The seated 
Jina in Sihanadika’s tablet and the images of Buddha in the early style of Mathura 
disclose no such efforts at overcoming pre-existing obstacles. Images of the 
Dhyana-yogin type seem to appear at Mathura and Gandhara spontaneously with 
certain Greek features superadded to it in the latter area. So the barrier that 
stood in the way of the artists of the East cannot be presumed to have existed 
.at Mathura and in Gandhara. 

The admission of this proposition involves the recognition of cultural difier- 
•ence between Western Aryavarta including Mathura on the one hand and Arya- 
varta to the east of this region on the other on one fundamental point. This 
point is the existence of an ancient cult of the image of Dhymm-yogin in the West 
•and its absence in the East. Such a view' appears to run counter to the early 
Buddhist and Jain traditions that ascribe the birth of Gautama Buddha, Mahavi- 
ra Jina and their immediate predecessors, Kasyapa Buddha and Parsvanatha 
Jina, to Eastern India. But though these teachers practised dhyana-yoga them- 
selves and taught their followers to practise it to gain supreme knowledge leading 
to final emancipation, the worship of the image of Dhyana-yogin (a Buddha 
or an Arhat) does not find place in the teachings of Buddha as known from the 
•earhest extant texts. Not only there is no provision for the worship of the 
image of Buddha in early Buddhist texts, iu the Pali Vinaya, Chullavagga (ri, 3, 2). 
Buddha even prohibits the painting of figures of men and women. The story 
goes : once upon a time the Chhavaggiya Bhikkhus, a group of followers who rvere 
■ever ready to go astray, painted figures cf men and rvomen in their Viharas. 
The people comifiained saying, “Like those who still enjoy the pleasure of the 
world ”. When this matter was brought to the notice of Gautama Buddha 
he said : - 

“ You are not, 0 Bhilddius, to have imaginative drawings painted — ^figmes 
of men and figures of w'omen. Whosoever does so shall be guilty of a duJekata. 

I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, representations of wueaths and creepers and bone hooks 
and cupboards.”^ . 


’ Sttend Sooke oj the East, Yol. XX, pp. 172-17S. 
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Though the DeraMi, Yakslias, Nagas and other superhuman beings nho' 
peopled the pantheon of the popular religion of Central and Eastern India figurn 
promiiientlj' on the ancient Buddhist moniuiieuts, the Dhjhna-pogin finds no 
place among them evidenth* because he was not an obieofi of popular worship 
in those parts of Arya-\arta. The rise of Mahayaua Buddhism and the cult 
of Bhakti or devotion to a personal being as a means of attaining salvation must 
have prepared the ground for the introduction of the worship of the image of 
Buddha from the IVest. 


Gu2)ta and Posl-Gupta sciiljititres. 

The onh" specimen of Gupta Art acquired during the year is a fragznent 
of grey sandstone with a bust (S521) purchased at Benares (Plate XLII, a). 
The flowers on the tree above the halo indicate that it is a Kadamba tree under 
which, according to legend, the boy Krishna used to stand and plaj' on his flute 
while watching the cattle. To the left of the head there are the remnants of 
what look like two wooden posts or sticks, one of which is smooth and the other 
has laiots on it. One is tempted to identify the smooth object as the 
flute and the law tied stick as the goad used by Gopala-Krishna for urging 
cattle. 

To the early post-Gupta period should be assigned another image (8208) 
of gi'cy sandstone acquired at Benares. The crescent on the matted hair, the 
trident in the right U 2 )per hand and the bull indicate that it is an image of iSiva. 
Its companion image of Brahma, also acquired at Benares a year before, has 
been noticed in the Amiual Eeport for 1928-29 (p. 130 ff; Plate LIII, b). Babli 
Bam Charan Chatterjee has ^^^^csented through the Collector of Bakargaiij 
(Barisal) a small seated image (8201) of Avalokitosvara of black .shale. This 
image is from Khalisakota, P.. S. Banariiiara. Di.st. Bakarganj (Barisal), in Eastern 
Bengal. On the back of this image is inscribed in Nagari characters of the tenth 
or eleventh century A.D. the Buddhist creed and the name of the donor tluis ; — 


dev,a{ya)-dharmm=otjam Viylm]}ia{sya) 

“ The pious gift of Vjgraha 

The Government of Bengal have enriched the collection of bronzes in the- 
Indian Museum by presenting 40 Buddliist images, one miniature votive stupa, 
one miniature votive temple and 7 other fi-agments belonging to the Treasure- 
Trove collection from Jhewari in the Chittagong District in Bengal. This col- 
lection has already been briefly noticed by the Superintendent, Archwological 
Suiwey. Eastern Circle, in the Annual Eeport for the year 1927-28, p. 184 and the 
votive inscriptions on some of the images have been referred to in the Annual 
Eeport for 1928-29 (p. 125). Photographs of two of the inscribed images of 
Buddha in earth-touching attitude have already been published in, 
mentioned Eeport (Plate LVII, Figs. I, d). Photographs of 
cribed imago.s are reproduced on Plate XLII, b-c, and the ink/-,.*'' 
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four of tlie better preserved inscriptioas on Plate XLIII, a. These inscriptions 
may be read thus : — 

[a) Orii deyadhanrv^oyath vandya-sthab7i{v)ira subJiadattasya mdtdpitri-purvath- 
yamaih kritvd salxila-sattvard.se)'=anutta{ra) jiidndvdptaya iti || 

“ OiTL. This is the pious gift of the venerable senior monk Subhadatta for 
the attainment of the highest knowledge of all beings headed by his mother and 
father.” 

(h) deyadJiann=oyam pravam-malmydna-ydyino vandya-st]ia[vim ]-KinndrabJia- 

■drasya | yad=atm punyam tad=bhavahi 

“ This is the pious gift of the follower of the most excellent Jlahayana, the 

venerable senior monk Kumarabhadra. The merit of this (gift) be ” 

(c) Oiii deyadharm=oyam SdkyabMlcshoh stha\vira\-Gimadatt<isya. 

“ Om. This is the pious gift of the senior Salcya monk GTinadatta.” 

{d) Suhhadatta MaMse[l!ha\rl . 

All these mscriptions are engraved in a form of alphabet used in North 
Indian inscriptions from the seventh to the ninth century A.D. that was once 
knowui as Icutdla and is designated acute-angle type by Biihler} With one soli- 
tary exception (Plate XLIII, /) all these images show plain drapery like the 
images of the Gupta school of Eastern India mthout the folds marked on them, 
but uirlike standing Gupta images produced in the same area most of the standing 
images are in frontal pose (Plate XLIII, 6). They may be attributed to the 
eighth century A.D. when there was a revival of Mahayana Buddhism in Bihar 
and Bengal under the early Pala kings and in Orissa under the Kara kings. The 
smaller images are cast solid, but the big images are cast hollow and the empty 
space rvithin is filled with a land of cement and then covered by a thin sheet at 
the bottom. Though well-finished, these bronzes are the works of skilful crafts- 
men but of little artistic value. 

Prom the opposite frontier of Bengal (Manbhum district, now in Bihar and 
■Orissa) came two stone images, one (8202) of the Sun-god (Plate XLIII, c) and the 
other of the first Jina Rishabhanatha (8203). Both these images we owe to the 
generosity of hir. W. J. Burnand, Manager of the Midnapur Zemindary Co., Ltd., 
Barabhum Concern, Barabhum, Manbhum. The elaborate decorations on the 
back slab of the image of the Sun-god indicate that it is the work of the later 
Pala period (eleventh or twelfth century A.D.). 

To a couple of centuries later (Thirteenth or fourteenth century A.D.) should 
be assigned a seated image (8514) of Jina IJishabhanatha of black basalt from 
a tillage in the neighbourhood of Kosam in the Allahabad district (U. P.), pre- 
sented by Maharajalcumar Samarendra Chandra Deva Burman, Bara Thalair 
Bahadur of the Tipperah State in Bengal. One decorative element, the addi 
tion of two elephants pouring water on the figure of the Jina with jars held 
in their trunks on the top of the back slab, indicates its late date. The model- 
ling is wanting in -vitality and the face of the Jina lacks expression. This and 
about a dozen other late (post-mediteval) sculptures acquired during the year 


> Butiler Rn<i 3?leet, J Falo-ograpTiti (The Infxan Axitiquarxj, Vol. XXXHI, IflOi, Appendtr p. 49. 
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enable us to follow tlie course uf degradation and decadence of plastic art in; 
Kortbem India. 

En(ji'cived gems from Persia and Alesopoiainia. 

Sir John Marshall purchased on behalf of the Government of India and lent 
to the Archeeological Section of the Indian Musermi, for exhibition, 301 engraved 
gems collected in Persia and Mesopotamia. To distinguish this collection from 
the Pearse collection of engraved gems exhibited in the Indian Museum (A. S. I,, 
1928-29, pp. 131 ff) it may be designated the “ Marshall Collection ”. This Marshall 
collection includes 5 A.ssjnian cyhnder seals and 4 Muhammadan seals bearing 
Arabic inscriptions. The remaining 292 are Persian seals of the Sassanian period. 
They are either conical or hemispherical in shape and pierced to serve as pendant 
beads. As works of art. these Sassanian gems are of little value. The animal 
figures lack vitality and finish, and the execution of the portrait busts is careless 
and crude. Among these Sassanian seals 41 bear Peblem inscriptions. Maulavi 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, Assistant Curator of the Archseological Section, who is 
engaged in deciphering these inscriptions, has prepared the following Hst of the 26 
seals reproduced on Plate XLV, a : — 

(1) Bust of King in profile to right, tiara, plaited beard and hair flowing behind in tresses ; 
crescent in the field. Inscription, bahuiran ‘(seal of) Vahran.’ Chalcedony. 

(2) Bearded bust of king facing, with hair rolled up over the head forming knobs on either 
ear ; draped. Inscription, mtraz shalipuhri min yazdan, ‘ the fire of Shapur from God Onyx. 

(3) Humped bull staudiug to right; star in tiie field. Inscription, ziizan lari hatu. 
Chalcedony. 

(4) Horseman attacldng the enemy. Inscription, apesl, ‘ confidence Chalcedony. 

(5) Reindeer reoum1)ent, looking back. Inscription, raslih, ‘justice’. Agate-Jasper. 

(6) Assyrian bull witli human head standing to right. Inscription, apzut, ‘ prosperity ’. 
Chalcedony. 

(7) Bust of king to right wearing .a crown ; plaited beard and hair falling at the back of 
the neck, ear-ring. Inscription, npstaiiit, ‘ confidence ’. Hajmatite. 

(8) Reindeer standing to right. Inscription, raches na lasii. Chalcedony. 

(9) Lion attacking a bull. Inscription, atur, ‘ fire ’. Chalcedony. 

(10) Humped bull standing to ristht under a tree. Inscription, apslani, ‘ confidence 
A gate- Jasper. 

(11) Elephant advancing to right. Inscription, pirocJi, ’ victory ’. Chalcedony. 

(12) Bust of kinn in profile to right, crowned, plaited beard and hair falling on the hack of 
neck ; drapery set uith three sfai-s. Inscription, rasli, ‘ justice Chalcedony. 

(13) Humped hull orouchirtg to right. Inscription, ahiri rasli, ‘ fire of justice ’. Chalcedony. 

(l-{) Symbol. Inscription, juna: aptfari rrnr r/ardan, ‘ fire of confidence in God’, Chalcedony. 

(l.r) Lion walking to right. Inscription, lasl shaJipidtri, ‘just Sliahpur ’. Ohnlcodony. 

(10) Lion conclmnt to right : .star below fore-legs. Inscription, aiur dal. Chalcedony. 

(17) Symbol. Inscription, alirr yazdan, ‘fire of God’. Ohalcedonv. 

(18) Ringed griffin running to rinht; a tree hchiird. Inscription, nuraz piroz, ‘fire of 
victory ’. Clirysoptase. 

(19) Bust in profile to rigiit, diademed, short beard, di-apery. Inscription, aps{tan tvar) 
yazdan. ' confidence in God Carnelian. 

(20) Bust in profile to right, diademed, .short beard, drapery. Inscription, aim piroz 
. fire of victory ’. Atmtc-J.a=per. 
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(21) Assyrian winged buli witb buman head, standing to right, diademed. Inscription. 
rasH, ‘ justice’, Chalcedony. 

(22) Assyrian winged bull with human head, standing to right, diademed. Inscription, 
apstan, ‘ confidence ’. Hrematite. 

(23) Symbol. Inscription, apstan, ‘ confidence ’. Carnelian. 

(24) Humped bull coucbant to right. Inscription, apstan war yazdan, ‘ confidence in God ’. 
Chalcedony. 

(25) Sassanian royal insigiiia(l) enclosed by a semi-circle above. Inscription, rasti, ‘justice’. 
Carnelian. 

(26) Sassanian royal insigma(l) ; star in the field. Inscription, marmadu. Chalcedony. 

Arabic inscription of the time of Sultan Alauddin Hussain Shah. 

Rai Bahadur jMritjuuijoy Roy Chowdliury, Zemindar of Sadyapuskarni, 
Rungpnr District, Bengal, lia.s presented a new Arabic inscription on a black 
basalt slab (16" X 7f") found at Kantaduar in the Rungpur District, record- 
ing the erection of a mosque by one Khan A'zam in the reign of Sultan ‘Alauddin 
Hussain Shah of Gaur. The inscription has been thus deciphered and translated 
by Maulavi Shainsuddin Ahmad, Assistant Curator ; — 

*' I • , 

(ij) ( ii-. - J (^) oUIS" ^l*'*) OIA— .J| J »J| 

ylaJI yj j InoJ *yi£ J| j S) - ^UJI ^ -uil j 

^Js£| - AitJalu j All udA - itu 

“ The mosque was built by Hian-i-A'zam, in the reign of the just and 
benevolent Sultan, the Sayyid of Sayyids, the source of auspiciousness, compas- 
sionate to Muslims (both) men and women, the propagator of the mission (words) 
of God, the subduer of the obstinate and the stubborn, the liberal on men, 

sword the conquerror of Kamru (Kanirup) and Kamta with the help 

of God, the most Compassionate and Propitious, the refuge of Islam and 

Mussalmans, ‘Ala-uddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain ^ah, may God 

perpetuate his kingdom and sovereignty.” 

Bilingual coin of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Among the coins added to the cabinet of the Indian Museum during the year, 
of which a list is 'included in Appendix B, a bilingual (Arabic-Sanskrit) silver 
coin (dirham) of the famous Sulten Mahmud of ^aznl presented by Mr. James 

Laing of Bangalore, through Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod, deserves special notice. 

Ten coins of this type in the British Museum are described by Thomas and 
Lane-Poole."^ All these were issued from the mint town Mahmudpur ; five (505- 
509) are dated A.H. 418 (A.D. 1027) and the 'Other five (510-514) dated A.H. 
419 (A.D. 1028). Cunningham describes one out of four coins of this tjqre 
in his possession." which is also issued from Mahmudpur and dated A. H. 418 

^ Tbomas , Chronicles of the Pathan Kvigs of Delhi, London, 187 1, p. 48 ; Stanley Lane-Poolo, CaiaJogiie of Orten. 
tat Coins in the British Mnsenm, Vol, II, London, 3876, pp. 149-361, Plate VI, Pige. 505-614. 

® Cunningham, Coins of Medioeval India from the SereMh Century doxm to the Mnliammadan Conquests, London, 
1894, pp. Go-GG. Plate VIT, Pig- 21, 
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(A.D. 1027). On tlie reverse area of our coin occurs tins legend in ancient 
Nagarl characters ; — 

avya'ktam=eka\_m'\ MuJiammada {a)vatdra nripaii Mahamuda 

“The unmanifested one is the only one (God). Muhammad is the incarna- 
tion. ISing Mahmud ”. 

Eev. margin — {avyalcViya) name ayam tamlcam Jia]ta[inaJiamiulapure samvali 

418] 

“ In the name of the unmanifested One, this coin has been struck at Mahmud- 
pur in the year 418.” 

Mahmud’s father Subuktigin began war with the Hindu Shahi Jaipal of 
Udabhandapura, who ruled over Eastern Afghanistan and the Punjab. Mahmud 
continued the war not only with Jaipal but with three succeeding generations of 
the Hindu Shahis, Anandapala, Trilochanapala and Bhimapala. According to 
Alberuni Trilochanapala was killed in A.H. 412 (A.D. 1021), and his son Bhimapala 
five years later (A.D. 1026).^ The defeat and death of Bhimapala, the last of the 
Shahis, resulted in the annexation of the Pimjab to the kingdom of ®azna. It 
was to mark this event that the bilingual coin must have been issued in 1027 A.D. 
Cunningham thinks that the name of the mint toivn Mahmudpur appears in an 
incorrect form in Alberuni’s “ Mandahulcur, the capital of Dauhaivur (Lahore) 
east of the river Irawa (Ixavati or Eavi.) 

The translation of the Kalima “ word of confession ”, in the Sanskrit 
legend of this coin calls for a few remarks. It discloses a knowledge of Hindu 
philosophy which one at least of Sultan Mahmud’s Musalman contemporaries, 
Alberuni, who follow'ed liim to India, possessed. But the rendering of Allah 
by avyaktam (neuter) seems to me to indicate that it is due to some other scholar 
than Alberuni. Alberuni in the concluding portion of Chapter II of his work 
entitled “ On the behef of the Hindus in God ” says, “ This is what educated 
people believe about God. They call him Uvara, i.e., self-sufficmg, beneficent, 
who gives without receiving In his summary of the Sankhya system of 

pliilosophy in Chapter III, Alberuni uses avyaJda in its original Sanslrrit form 
and correctly defines it as a shapeless thing comprising the three guyas or 
powers potentially. Though avyaha is used by the Vedantists in the sense of 
Brahman (neuter), Alberuni Imew Sanlchya too well to use as the synon}nn of 
AlWi a term that might be misleading to many. The rendering of rusiil-Alldh by 
amklra must sound strange to those who are familiar with the meaning of the 
latter term. But Alberuni also translates avaiara by rasiil, ‘ messenger ,’ and calls 
Krlshna-Yasudeva a messenger of God.^ 

TAXILA MUSEUM. 

The sale-proceeds of admission tickets to the Museum amounted to Es. 622-4 
and the sale-proceeds of photographs to Es. 93-10 both of which sums were duly 
deposited in the Government treasury. 

' Sactnu, Ulberii Ill’s InJia.Xondon. lOlO.Tol. H.p. 13. 

= CimningLain, op. cil„ p. CG ; Satihau, I, p. 200. 

'Sadmi, I, p. 31. 

' Sachau. I, p. 101. 
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The following antiquities unearthed by Sir John Marshall in the course of 
his excavations at this site were added to the Museum collection : — 


1. Metal antiquities 

493 

6. Bone and shell objects 

. 246 

2, Terracotta and pottery 

983 

6. Glass and misoefianeons. . 

, 143 

3. Stone antiquities 

98 

7. Copper coins . 

. 464 

4. Beads and gems 

CO 

8. Silver coins 

12 


Descriptions and illustrations of the more important of these objects will 
be found in Sir John Marshall’s accomit of his Excavations at pp. 65 — 97 supra. 

One new wall-case for photographs was installed in the library room and a 
teak-wood pedestal for a stucco image and IG tripod stands of iron for large earthen 
jars in the public gallery. A balance for weighing coins, etc., was also purchased 
for use in the Museum. 

The temporary marksman appointed in April, 1929, completed the general 
titling of all the free-standing show cases, pedestals and wall cases. The 
new titles are in gold leaf with black shading and contribute greatly to the 
appearance of the exhibition cases. 

Sketches of typical pottery were prepared which will be utihsed in Sir Jolm 
Marshall’s forthcoming book on Taxila. New photographs were also mounted 
in albums duly titled and referenced. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

By Khan Bahadur Moulvi Zafar Hasan. 

The Museum continued to maintain its usual popularity, and attracted a 
large number of visitors both foreign and Indian, including students of Art and 
History, who greatly appreciated its collections particularly the paintings, the 
farmans and the specimens of calligraphy. Several photographs of the paintings 
were supplied to various people, and the continual demand for them indicate.s 
the esteem in which they are held by cultured public. The only addition made 
to these collections during the year consisted of 128 coins (3 gold, 100 silver 
and 25 copper). Out of them 3 gold mohurs, 5 silver rupees and 7 copper pice 
were received on loan from the Director General of Archseology, wliile the re- 
maining 113 coins were presented as Treasure Trove finds by various Govern- 
ments. 

SARNATH MUSEUM. 

By Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Tie-arrangement. 

The re-arrangement of specimens in the Sarnath Museum of Archajology 
in chronological order was first proposed by Sir John hlarshall in 1927'. The- 
work was started in December, 1929 under the direction of Mr. Hargreaves, Officiat- 
ing Director General of Archseology in India, and finished by the end of March. 

■ • 2 D 2 
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In carrjnng out the re-arrangement of this huge collection of sculptures and carved 
architectural pieces representing the different phases of the history of Indian 
art for about 1,500 years, from the middle of the third century B.C. to the end of 
the twelfth century A.D., not only was the order of chronology followed, as far 
as possible under the existing state of knowledge, but two other principles were 
also kept in mew : — 

1. Eelieving the congestion of specimens in the galleries by transferring 
ditp)licates and inferior specimens to a separate hall to serve as a reserve 
collection for researchers and students of the history of art and iconography. 

2. Displaying in the pubhc galleries the most attractive specimens that 
may stimulate the artistic sentiment and elevate the taste of the visitors. 

The magnificent lion capital of the inscribed column of Asoka retains its 
old place of honour in the centre of the Central Hall of the Museum. The pedes- 
tal has, however, been remodelled and its height increased. The position of the 
capital has only been .slightly altered by turning the bull on the abacus towards 
the westh Other Maurjnau fragments including the portrait heads and Mauryau 
and Suhga terracotta and pottery specimens have been displayed in a wall 
case placed in the middle of the northern wall of the hall. Carved rail pillars, 
cross-bars, copings and capitals of the Sunga period recovered at Sarnath, though 
limited in number, include some of the finest specimens of the decorative art of 
that period. These are exhibited in the north-west section of the Central Hall. 
Here rails have been reconstructed uith piUars, copings and cross-bars that 
fit together. The other fragments have been fixed on pedestals along available 
portions of the walls. Among these is included the statue in the round ( 2 ' 11 " 
X 1' ll-o") of a headless and footless Mclial'a (Catalogue No. Dh 5) or Atlantis. 
The girdle round its waist is tied in front in the same fashion as the girdle of 
the Parkham statue in the Mathura Museum, and the armlet on its left forearm 
resembles the armlet worn by the figures on the pillars of the ground rail of 
the stupa of Bharhut in the Lidian Museum. The image is therefore assignable 
to the iSunga period, f’hc colossal Bodhisattva image dedicated by Friar Bala 
in the 3rd year of Kanishka rctams its old position in the centre of the northern 
half of the central hall and other specimens assignable to the Kushan period 
are exhibited in the north-eastern section of it. The best preserved images 
of Buddha and of the Mahilyana deities of the Gu 2 rta ijeriod are exhibited along 
the walls of the .southern h.alf of the hall. (Plate XLIII, e.) It may be .stated 
uithout exaggeration that within this central hall of the Sarnath Museum of 
Archffiology are housed some of the most elect jjroducts of the Maurya, Suiiga and 
Gupta schools of art that fiomished in ISastern India in succession. 

In the Southern Gallery adjoining the central hall are exhibited on benches 
along the w.t.1Is and in show eases, other antiquities of the Gupta period including 
slele.s on which arc carved scenes illustrating the chief miracles of Caiitama 
Buddha s life. In the verandah in front of this gallery a group of cj^iVed archi- 
tectural 2 iieces including ^0015 of the finest specimens of Gupta decorative sculp- 
ture arc display ed. Above the entrance door of the southern ga.llery from this 

* T ide P. It. Stthni, Guide lo tht BuddMxf of ' 
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verandah is put up the magnificent door fintel with scenes from the Kshantivadi 
Jataka carved on itd 

Against the eastern wall of the hall in the southern wing of the iiluseum 
building adjoining the southern gallery is fixed the colossal image of Gopala- 
Krishna holding up mormt Govardhana (Plate XLIV, a) assignable to the Gupta 
period. Though this magnificent image comes from a mound in the Benares 
city, we have given it a prominent place in the Sarnath Museum because it is a 
typical Brahmanio sculpture produced by the same school of art as produced the 
Buddhist sculptures recovered from the ruins of Sarnath. Post-Gupta and later 
mediajval sculptures and other antiquities are exhibited in this hall and the 
unfinished colossal image of Siva” piercing the demon Andhaka noth his trident 
has been placed against its western wall facing Eirishna Govardhandharl on the 
wall opposite. Duplicates and ill-preserved and inferior specimens have been 
d.epcsited in the hall of the netthern wing of the Museum building. 

NALANDA MUSEUM. 

By Mr. M. H. Kuraishi. 

Some of the additions made during the year under report are noted below : — 

Of the bronze images the following six deserve special mention : — 

1. A gilt image of Buddha (ht. 12" including the pedestal and the large 

oval halo behind) in hhimis'parSamudra and seated on a lotus throne 
under the Bodhi tree (Plate XXXIII, h). 

2. A smaller gilt figure of Buddha in the same attitude (ht. 7|" including 

the spilce for the missing umbrella) and showing a large oval 
halo behind (Plate XXXIII, c). 

3. An image of Buddha (9" high), seated cross-legged on a double lotus 

throne and shaded by a triple umbrella, preaching the First 
Sermon at Sarnath as indicated by the Wheel of the Law between 
a pair of gazelles on the pedestal. 

4. A gilt figure of Tara (ht. 19|") wearing ornaments, sari and a scarf 

and standing on a lotus cushion. The goddess holds a lotus stalk 
in her left hand, the right being held in varacianmidra pose (Plate 
XXXIV, 6). 

5. A gilt figure of Avalokitesvara (20j" high) standhig on a lotus cushion 

and showing a dhyani-Buddha in bhumisparsamudra in the head- 
dress (Plate XXXIV, a). 

G. A gilt figure of Bodhisattva possibly Padmapaiii in ahhayamudra, pose 
and seated on a lotus throne supported by lions. It wears, a crow 
on its head showing a dh)'ani-Buddha and measures 121" high 
(Plate XXXIII. a). 

The gold used in gilding the standhig images of AvaloHteWara and Tara is purer 
than that used on the others. Besides these figures there are a beautiful pedestal 
(8" long) bearing at the back a Xagarl inscription df three fines and a gilt waist- 

iPayaRam Salini, Cataloffite of fhe'Mus^Jan oi ArcJieroJoffyat Sarnath^ Calcutta, 19X4’ Plates XX fJ I (a) — XXIX, 

SJ61U Plate xvnr. 
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band, wbicb is 13" long and decorated Avith scroll and chain design. All these 
bronzes were recovered irom a single room in Monastery No. 8 and they all date 
from the Pala period. 

From the same monastery AA'as recovered a beautiful stone figure of Avalold- 
tesvara in fuU rehef (Plate XXXIV, c). The figure is broken across the waist 
and ankles, but is otherwise complete. It is 3 9 high. 

A quantity of iron nails and straps, an iron pestle and mortar and a fragment- 
ary terracotta plaque shoAving a figure of Buddha in the centre Avith 2 lines of 
inscription below AA'ere amongst the other finds from Monastery 8. 

The cutting at the east end of the nCAV approach road to the site yielded 2 
sickles, 1 kudali and 1 axe-head, all of iron; rude stone figures of Tara and 
Mahishasuramardini, a head of a BoddhisattAm figure, and a hone for sharpening 
implements. 

Of the various bronze images recovered preA’iously from Monastery Site 
No. 1, but cleaned and treated by the Archseological Chemist in India during the 
year under reAueAV, two figures deserve special mention. The one represents a 
beautiful gilt image of Buddha (height 9V, lG'-9" b.s. M. S. No. 1. Beg. No. 55G) 
seated in Bhumisparsamudra on a lotus throne (Plate XXXIII, c). The 
other image is that of BodhisattA'a Vajrapani (height GJ", 13'-9" b.s. M. S. 
No. 1 Beg. No. 955) seated cross-legged on a double-lotus pedestal (Visvapad- 
masana) — ^his left hand resting on the left Icnee holds a Vajra or thunderbolt, 
while his right hand holds a Chdmara or fly-AA'hisk. The AA^aist-band, two pairs 
of arm and Avristlets, necklace, two different tj’pes of ear ornaments, three- 
spiked crown and the halo behind his head are prominently depicted on this 
deity which was introduced into the Buddhist Pantheon when Tantrism grew 
more poptdar amongst the Buddhists (Plate XXXIII, d). 

LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. 

By Mr. J. V. BlaMston. 

During the year the Bari KhAvabguh has been equipped A\ith tAAm more 
waU shoAV-cases, tAvo table show-cases and tAvo glazed teak-wood doors at a 
cost of Bs. 2,476. The collection of arms and armour which had been housed 
for a number of years in a Amy cramped and inappropriate building in the Shish 
Mahal was transferred to the Bari Khwabgah just after the close of the 3'’ear and 
, arranged on the Avails and in the show-cases. Certain other exlubits have been 
“added to the museum such as glazed tiles found in the Fort in the course of 
excavations and a feAV engraA’ings of local celebrities and vieAvs. The Kabul 
cannon and camel guns have also been removed from the Shish Mahal and been 
placed in the verandah of the Museum. 

MOHENJO-DARO MUSEUM. 

By Mr. E. J. H. Machay. 

The museiun at Mohenjo-daro has been Avell patronised as usual, especially 
J by the poorer classes. Taa'o ubav teak-wood' cases -haA’^e been acquired, fitted 
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with, drawers to hold antiquities for which, room could not otherwise have been 
found. It is probable that in 1930'31 the collection at present on view will be 
dispersed amongst the various museums of India and replaced by more recent 
and unpublished finds. This is very necessary because the museum is badly 
overcrowded ; moreover, a periodical change is desirable. The temporary clear- 
ing of the cases will enable us to repair and thoroughly clean out the rooms which 
badly need it owing to the lower parts of the walls being attacked by salt. 


MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By Mens. Charles Duroiselle. 

The only acquisitions made during the year 1929-30 for the archasological 
museums in Burma were two gold images of Buddha. These were acquired 
by the Government of Burma under the Treasure Trove Act, and are at present 
in the Museum, Pagan. Other objects added to the lists of exhibits in that 
Museum and in the Museum at Hmawza (Old Prome) consist of images of Buddha, 
terracotta votive tablets, inscriptions, etc., that were discovered in the course 
of excavations conducted during the year under report. Some inscribed stones 
were collected at Halin, but for want of a proper shed they have had to be depo- 
sited for the present in the Public Works Department Bungalow there. 


CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM, NEW DELHI. 

By Mr. Q. M. Moneer. 

After the retirement of Mr. F. H. Andrews on 20th March, 1929, Mr. Q. M. 
Moneer took over charge as Curator and remained in that post throughout 
the year under report. 

In the main museum building on the King Edward Road, New Delhi, the 
galleries of Mural fresco paintings which constitute the outstanding asset of this 
Museum, had been organised in aU technical details by Mr. Andrews before he handed 
•over charge. As Mr. Andrews had had no time to provide descriptive labels 
to the frescoes, typewritten labels were soon supplied, and these galleries 
thrown open to public view at the end of April, 1929. These paper labels mil 
gradually be replaced by painted wooden tablets similar to those in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

During the year under review 13 boxes containing Sir Aurel Stein’s prc-‘‘ 
historic ceramic finds recovered from Baluchistan and the adjacent tracts were 
emptied of their contents and arranged alphabetically according to their find- 
spots in separate trays. 

The accommodation allotted to this Museum in the upper storey of the 
Imperial Records Buildings comprises four rooms. The two rooms in the middle 
are smaller than those at the ends, and as they are also ill ventilaled and frag- 
mented into several compartments, they have been fitted up mtb a series of 
open wooden shelves for the safe storage of the major portion of the Museum 
.collections which for lack,., of accommodation cannot at present be exhibited. 
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The larger rooms, though not ideally planned for galleries of a Museum, 
have been adapted as exhibition rooms means of inexpensive contrivances 
so as to show to the best advantage the antiquities exhibited in them. Twenty- 
six show-cases of different standard specifications were provided last year and 
these include six double-faced glazed screens each 8'X8' with an equal depth 
of 3" on each face, six free standing cases each 8'xS'x4'-2" glazed on all 
sides except at the base, six table cases with glazed slanting tops, measuring 
8'x4'x3'-9" each and eight wall cases glazed on sides and front each measuring 
8'x8'xr-9". 

The room at the north end is devoted to the display of select tjqres of Central 
Asian silk paintings and to the exhibition of a range, of prehistoric pottery speci- 
mens from the border regions of India. The smaller sjjecimens of painted 
votive banners of silk and linen have been arranged in the double-faced screens 
and the ceramic objects in the free standing cases (Plate XLfT^II, (4)). 

All the eight wall cases and the six table cases have been installed in the 
foiu’th room at the southern extremity and reserved for the display of typical 
examples of minor miscellaneous objects mainly of Central Asian provenance. 
The wall-cases contain objects in stucco, stone, terracotta, metal, glass, shell, 
ivory, wood, etc., and the table show cases in the centre of the room a number 
of Central Asian textiles, paper drarvings and sketches, woodcut ju’ints and 
coloured paintings (Plate XLVIII, (3)). In addition to the fourteen cases 
mentioned above, seven more cases of smaller size and different t}qres were 
made for this gallery, to accommodate larger objects, e.g., painted cla}- models 
of animals from the VII century cemetery at Astana (Plate XLVIIT, (3)), a 
series of III century carved beams and brackets from niya (Plate XLVIII, (3)), 
a colossal Buddha head of unfired clay from an unknown spot in the Khotan 
region and large fragments of painted clay drapery of life size figures. 

The task of selection in respect of the numerous minor miscellaneous objects 
other than paintings and textiles from Central Asia required a great deal of 
careful consideration on the part of the Cm-ator, who had to make sure that, 
despite limitations of space, the antiquities of any important epoch from any 
of the areas explored by Sir Aurel Stein did not go unrepresented m the collection 
selected for display. Por this purpose Central Asia -was divided into seven 
geographical units corresponding approximately to the number of wall cases 
in which the bulk of the antiquities selected had to be arranged. These seven 
geogi-aphical units are the following ; — 

(1) the country of ancient Kushtana corresponding to the modern districts 

of Kashgar, Yarkand. Khotan and Domoko, south of the Takla- 
makan ; 

(2) all the deltaic and desert fringe lying between Domoko and Endere ; 

(3) the area between Endere and Miran south-west of Lop desert ; 

(4) the vast sandy stretch which joins Miran to Lou Lan ; 

(5) the region extending from the eastern confines of Lop Nor to the 

north-western frontiers of China including, the sites of Etsin Gol 
delta ; 
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(6) tile oases and hilly tracts of Turfan and Pei T’ing near the foot of 

Then Shan range north of Knruk-Tagh and 

(7) the region north of the TaHamakan comprising Ying Pan and Kara 

Shahr districts on east and Kurghan and Uch Turfan on west. 

The antiquities selected for exhibition number about five thousand and include 
more than three thousand small objects of every day use in the religious and 
temporal life of the people of different parts of Central Asia, during the early 
centuries of Christian Era, and 200 examples of such artistic objects as ancient 
textiles of exquisite patterns and weave, delicate drawings on paper, clever 
sketches, block prints and rare paintings on silk and linen. Erom the vast 
and varied hoards of prehistoric pottery finds recovered by Sir Aurel Stein 
from ancient sites in the regions on the north-west border of India and in Sistan, 
over one thousand pieces were chosen for display in the free standing cases. 

For a part of the year, two archaeological scholars Messrs. Sayyad Yusuf 
and Khalid Baig were deputed by the Government of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam for training, in this Museum, in methods of Museum organisation. The 
Curator of the famous Ajanta Caves — Mr. Sayyad Ahmad — was also sent to this 
Museum by the Director of Archseology in the Nizam’s Dominions to study the 
technique and materials employed for the treatment and preservation of Central 
Asian frescoes. 

Altogether 60 antiquities as listed in Appendix B to this report, were added 
to the Museum collection during the year under report. The more remarkable 
of these new acquisitions are four small prehistoric pottery vases from a site 
near Sistan ; one 6-panelled Tiara of gilt copper studded with precious stones 
of sorts (Plate XLVIIl, (1)) ; one crescentic hlHhnuhha neck ornament (Plate 
XLVIII, (1)) ; one belt clasp ornamented with turquoise, rubies, saphires, corals, 
pearls, etc. (Plate XLVIII, (1)) ; a Dhyani-Buddha medalion studded with corals 
(Plate XLVIII, (1)) ; one square belt buckle (Plate XLVIII, (1)) ; two square 
charm cases of gilt copper (Plate XLVIII, (1)) and three objects namely a 
lion’s head in copper repousse, a brass statue of Buddha and a celestial figure 
in flying pose also in gilt copper repousse (Plate XLVIII, (2)). 

During 1927 and 1929, certain fragments of ancient textiles, prints and 
drawings on paper of Central Asian provenance were sent to Miss Joshua of the 
Textiles Department of the British Museum, for expert treatment. Forty-five 
pieces of textiles and 124 prints and drawings were received back duly treated 
and mounted on suitable mounts during the year under report. 

Seventeen books by purchase and eleven as gifts were added to the collec- 
tion of books in the Museum Library. Altogether 189 photo prints of objects 
in this Museum were received from the Director General for record in the photo 
albums of the Museum. Of these photographs 54 relate to Baluchistan pottery 
specimens which were originally pfeirared to illustrate Sir Aurel Stein’s Memoir 
on his explorations in Gedrosia. 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Sir John Marshall. 

The Director General, Sir John Marshall, remained on special duty during the 
whole of the official year 1929-30. From April to the latter part of October 
he was engaged chiefly, at headquarters, in the writing and editing of his magmm 
opus on MoJienjo-daro and the Indus Cimlization, which is to be published in 
3 large 4to volumes and will comprise about 800 pages of letterpress and 160 
plates besides text illustrations, a coloured map of Sind and Baluchistan and a 
Site plan. Pari passu with this work Sir John also corrected the proofs of the 
Annual Report for 1926-27 and of Dr. E. Herzfeld’s Memoir on Kusliano-Sasanian 
Coins, the typography of which was more than usually complicated. He also 
examined for the Ceylon Government Dr. Hocart’s Memoir on the Temple of the 
Tooth, at Kandy, and contributed the following articles to the Departmental 
and other Reports, viz . ; — 

1. Account of his excavations at Taxile during 1928-29 (27 pp. with one 

plan and 6 other plates). 

2. Brief reports on the Taxila Museum for 1927-28 and 1928-29, and of 

his own activities during his special duty from September 6th, 

1928, to 31st March, 1929. 

3. A note for incorporation in the Moral and Material Progress Report 

of India, 1928-29. 

Sir John left Simla on October 22nd and from that date to the end of the official 
year divided his time chiefly between his excavations at Taxila, to which he de- 
voted nearly 12 weeks of the winter season, and the Monuments of Agra, to which 
he devoted nearly 0 weeks. Between November 25th and 29th he paid a brief 
visit to Harappa in order to discuss with Mr. Vats certain questions that had 
arisen in connection with the prehistoric cemeteries and other remains at that 
site ; and between January 16th and 20th he paid an equally brief visit to 
Delhi to examine the big collection of prehistoric pottery brought back by Sir 
Aurel Stein from Baluchistan. 

On March 18th, 1930, Sir John Marshall left Taxila for England on 8 months’ 
leave. 
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SECTION VI. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

During tWs year, 980 antiquities of various kinds were received in the 
laboratories of the Archaeological Chemist for necessary chemical treatment or 


preservation, from the officers mentioned below : — 

Director General of Arohjeology in India 80 

Mohenjo-daro ........... 319 

Northern Circle, Lahore (including Harnppa) 207 

Central Circle, Patna ......... 312 

Southern Circle, Kotagiri ......... 46 

Burma Circle, Mandalay ......... 1 

Indian Museum, Calcutta ......... 1 

Central Museum, Lahore ......... 14 

Gwalior State ........... 1 

Total . 980 


Most of these objects were of copper or its alloys while the remainder con- 
sisted of iron, gold, silver, lead, faience, steatite, terra-cotta, stone, etc. Two 
examples of the chemical treatment are illustrated on Plate XLIX, a-d. The 
preservation of fragments of a birch bark manuscript, discovered at Takht-i- 
Bahi, has been carried out successfully by Mr. Sana Ullah. The fabric had 
become brittle, but was rendered quite soft and phable by subjecting it to the 
action of steam for a few nainutes, and while in this condition, it was quickly 
removed and pressed flat between sheets of plain glass. Finally, the fragments 
were moimted between pairs of glass sheets. The backing and mounting of 
the silk paintings belonging to Stein Collection in the Central Asian Anti- 
quities Museum, New Delhi, has also been taken in hand, by Mr. Sana Ullah, 
and the technique and style adopted by him is that adopted in the British 
Musemti for this class of objects. 

V It has been observed that coins of lead generally deteriorate much faster 
than those of other metals and in several cases they have been entirely reduced 
to powder. There is hardly any doubt that the agency responsible for this 
action is the acid vapour (acetic acid, etc.) given off by the teak wood employed 
for the construction of the cabinets. Mr. Sana Ullah has suggested that lead 
coins should be kept in metalhc cabinets and the Lahore Museum has already 
adopted these for their important coin collection. 

The problem of the control of wild bees which disfigure some of our monu- 
ments by building their nests on them, had been referred to the Archffiological 
Chemist. He suggested the application of ,a solution of phenyle (saponified- 
cresol) and the experiments carried out at Agra indicate the efficacy of this simple 
remedy. Further experiments in -this direction are in progress. Several sculp- 
tures in the Archeological Museum , at Sarnath, which were coated with calcareous- 

2 E 2 
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deposits and black moss have been cleaned under his direction. The removal 
of dirt and whitewash from the temple at Baijnath, District Kangra, as well 
as, the elimination of paint and grease from certain sculptures in the Muttra 
Museum, have also been carried out under his advice. 

At the request of the Eampur Durbar, Mr. Sana Ullah was deputed to 
inspect the valuable collection of manuscripts and paintings in the State library 
at Eampur, with a view to suggest measures for their preservation. He reports 
that “ the most urgent problem, however, is that of the insects which infest 
the manuscripts and are responsible for considerable damage to several volumes. 
The havoc caused by these pests varies in extent, but in some cases substantial 
portions of precious works have been consumed. The paintings in the albums 

have suffered badly through rubbing Apart from this, there is evidence 

of the disintegration of the pigments resulting from the decomposition of their 
binding medium ”. He recommends fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas for 
the destruction of the insect pests. He has also suggested the mounting of 
the paintings in sunk boards (after the practice followed in the British Museum) 
in order to eliminate the risk due to the rubbing ; and treatment with a dilute 
solution of cellulose acetate, for refixing the loose pigments. 

The specimens received by the Archreological Chemist, for examination and 
report numbered 103, and comprised copper and its alloys, silver, lead, iron, 
glass, glaze, stone, lime, mortar, ink, pigments, ivory, cinnabar, lollingite, etc. 
A lime mortar, free from gjqjsum has been discovered this year, at Mohenjo-daro, 
employed in the construction of a well built drain and cess-pit, at a low level. 
It may be recalled that gypsum mortar had been employed extensively in the 
later periods at Mohenjo-daro. It is interesting to record, this year, the dis- 
covery of lime mortar, free from gypsum at Mohenjo-daro, as well as, at Hafappa. 
The composition of specimens received from both of these sites is as follows ; — 

(a) Mortar, DK. 8492, from Drain and Cess-pit, Mohenjo-daro : — 


Per cent. 

Calcium carbonate A 39-96 

£ 

Magnesium carbonate ......... 8-82 ‘ 

Water 3-74 

Clay, sand, etc. 47-48 

6j-psum traces 


ToTiiL . 100-00 

{h) Mortar from Floor, Trench "iM, Harappa ; — 

Per cent. 

Calcium carbonate .......... 35-02 

'Magneshun carbonate 10-62 

Water - . . 2-97 

Clay, sand, etc. ........ . . 61-39 

Gypsum . . traces 


lOO-Of; 
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The high proportion of clay and sand in these specimens is noteworthy 
nnd it, therefore, appears highly probable that the lime was prepared by burning 
‘ Icaiikar or the calcareous nodules which are widely distributed in Upper India 
und which even now constitute an important source of lime mortar. The 
burning of hme for mortar, at a very early period in the Indus Valley may, 
therefore, be regarded as an established fact ; but it is obvious that its use was 
restricted to drains or floors where a better resisting mortar than common mud 
was deemed necessary. 

Specimens of glazed terra-cotta tiles of the typical Sinhalese pattern, found 
in the excavations at Anuradhapura, were received for examination from the 
Archseological Department of Ceylon. The result of the analysis, (by Mr. Sana 
Ullah) of a greenish blue glaze is as follows ; — 

Per cent. 


Silica ............ 6G-26 

Alumina 12-09 

Ferric oxide ........... 0-11 

Manganese oxide .......... nil 

Lime ............ 2-10 

Magnesia tr. 

Copper oxide . 2-33 

Alkalies (chiefly soda) 17-11 


Total . • 100-00 

These finds show that the art of glazing was practised in Ceylon earlier 
than 8th century A.D. 

A peculiar whitish substance from Mohenjo-daro was also analysed by Mr. Sana 
•Ullah which appears to be decayed bone, its composition being as follows : — 


Per cent. 

Lime 39-68 

Magnesia ............ 0-76 

Phosphoric anhydride . . . . . . . . .30-91 

" Carbonic acid ........... 6-36 

Al umi na, and iron oxide ......... 1-63 

Water ............ 13-97 

Clay and sand ........... 6-99 


Total . 99-30 

The contents of an inkpot recovered at Taxila were found, on examination, 
to consist of black carbon mixed with earth, which leave no doubt that carbon 
ink was in use in the Kushan period. A number of specimens of incrustations 
obtained from the stonework at the Imperial Secretariat Buildings, New Delhi, 
were received for chemical examination but the main problem of the disinte- 
gration of the stone .i,s still under investigation. Asi alloy of gold and silver 
from Taxila contained C-3T per cent, of silver. A specimen of lead (DK. 6311) 
and one of silver (DK. 5774) from Mohenjo-daro were examined by Dr. Hamid. 
The lead was foj^nd to be free from and- the silver, specimen contained 
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•42 per cent, of lead and 3-68 per cent, of copper indicating that the ‘ cupellation " 
process was probably practised for the separation of silver from lead. The 
proportion of copper is derived, undoubtedly, from the original lead ore (cerru-' 
site) which is frequently found associated with cuprite in Baluchistan. 

Some further analyses of copper and its alloys, recovered this year at 
Mohenjo-Daro, have been carried out by hlr. Sana Ullah and Dr. M. A. Hamid and 
are reproduced in the accompanying table. It is interesting to study these 
analyses closely. Specimens Nos. 3 — 6 represent refined copper in general use, 
containing upto about 3 per cent, of impurities. For raising elaborate vessels 

a much purer product is necessary, but these grades are good enough for casting 

heavy objects, e.g., celts, bars, etc. Nos. 2 and 11 are examples of low grade 
bronze of moderate hardness in which the proportion (2 to 2-5 per cent.) of tin 
has probably been derived from the original copper ore. It may be noted 
that the latter specimen contains also 2-45 per cent, of arsenic, which should 

add considerably to the hardness of the alloy. These alloys are suitable for 

rough implements which do not require a keen edge. Nos. 7 — 10 are better 
grade bronzes which were prepared intentionally, by the addition of tin or its 
ore. It is noteworthy that the chisel (No. 9) contains 9- 14 per cent, tin, as 
well as, 1'45 per cent, antimony as hardening ingredients. This along with 
the specimen No. 10 indicates that the advantage of the 10 per cent, alloy for 
sharp-edged tools had become recognized. No. 1 represents a copper-arsenic 
alloy which is as hard as a low grade bronze. It is difficult to decide whether 
such a high proportion of arsenic was alloyed wth copper intentionally, in the 
form of a flux, or the alloy was obtained by smelting a highly arsenical copper 
ore. In this connection it is interesting to recall the occurrence of ignited 
specimen of Iblhngite or leucopyrite at Mohenjo-daro which could have served 
this purpose. Similar alloys of copper and arsenic were used also in Egypt 
and at Anau very early, and it is quite conceivable that these were prized for 
their hardness before the advent of high grade bronze. 

Paraffin paste has been recommended to check the disintegration of stone 
ill five monuments namely (a) Fort wall at Chanda, (6) Mahadeo temple at 
Dhotra, District Buldana, (c) Udayagiri Caves, (d) Bagh Caves and (e) the 
gigantic Jain image at Barwani. 

During the excavation season the Archseological Chemist carried out the 
preservation of a number of burial jars, human skeletons and animal bones 
which were discovered at Harappa. The bones were found to crumble away 
quickly after exposure to the dry air and in order to forestall this action, they 
were impregnated repeatedly with shellac dissolved in alcohol, a treatment 
recommended by Col. Sewell, Director of the Zo'i' _ ' '1 Survey 'of India. All 

the pottery which had to remain in the tre" , . osed to the atmospheric 

action foi several days, was coated -^th gJ . . revent its disintegration. 

All bones and burial jars which co j^ . " filliinediately were stored 

away m a dug-out in the grow/. . . . . ,h moist earth. In this 

manner they have been ^nd / m the deleterious atmos- 
pheric action mentiojicd above. / •' 
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Mr. Sana Ullah lias contributed one more chapter, entitled “ Notes & 
Analyses ” to the forthcoming volumes on Mohenjo-daro. Dr. M. A Hamid carried 
out experiments on the patination of bronzes and Hs results have been described 
in the Section — Miscellaneous Notes. 

Mr. M. A. Saboor of the Central Museum, Nagpur, was trained in the modern 
scientific methods for the cleaning of coins, in the chemical laboratory at Delira 
Dun. 


OJiemical Analyses of Copper and its Alloys from Mohenjo-daro. 


Serial 

1^0 

Specimen. 


Copper. 

Tin 

Anil- 

mony. 

Arac* 

nic 

lead 

Iron 

Klclel 

Sul- 

phur. 

Total. 

Analyst 

1 

DK. 7360 lump 


03 50 

0 79 

.. 

4 38 

0 DO 


0 41 


100 04 

M. Sana UUab. 

2 

DK. 8890 celt 


05 45 

2 47 


0 48 

1 03 

0 30 

0 21 


300 00 

Bo. 

3 

DE 5300 fr> inp pan 


97 53 

0 44 

0 22 

0 03 

0 00 

0 3D 

D 25 

0 10 

100 00 

Br. IT A, ttnmia. 

4 

DK. 7343 crow b ir 


97 CO 



0 24 

0 81 

0 20 

0 00 

0 10 

100 00 

Bn. 

5 

DE 7853 celt 


9715 

0 as 

0 06 

0 40 

0 7S 

OM 

0 a 

0 71 

100 00 

Bo. 

0 

DK 7859 lump , 


97 43 



0 25 

0 84 

0 58 

0 41 

0 40 

100 00 

Bo. 

V 

DE. 7535 cell 


91 40 

CIO 

0 25 

0 07 

0 50 

0 33 

0 48 

0 12 

100 00 

Bo. 

8 

DK. 7S54 celt 


0019 

7 00 

0 43 


0 05 

0 50 

0 20 

0 07 

100-00 

Bo. 

0 

DK. 7850 cblsel , 


87 GO 

9 14 

145 


0 45 

0 59 

0 71 


100 DO 

Bo. 

10 

BK. 7801 lump . 


80 21 

0 07 

0 14 


0 22 

0 10 

0 30 

0 00 

100 00 

Bo. 

11 

BK 5480 CcU 


04 10 

2 00 

it. 

2 45 

0 2$ 

0 39 

0 68 


100 00 

Bo. 

12 

DK. 0043 bar 


88 30 

B70 

0 55 

ICO 

Ir. 


d CO 

0 07 

100 00 

Do. 
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SECTION VII 

TREASURE TROVE. 

Punjab. — The coins discovered in the districts of Attock, Lahore and Kangra 
and noticed in the last year’s report have been distributed to different museums. 
The copper coins discovered last year at the Multan Agricultural station have 
also been examined and a report on them submitted to the Punjab Government. 
This hoard consisted of 634 coins and includes issues of the Emperors Sher 
Shah Suri, Akbar and Jahangir and a few Sikh coins. A great proportion of 
the coins were similar to one another and most were badly worn, so that out 
of the collection only 285 specimens have been selected, the remainder being 
returned to the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Multan. 

Finds reported during the current year were as follows : — 

(а) 10 silver coins of the Mughal Emperors Aurangzeb, Eanukhsiyar and 

Muhammad Shah discovered in Tahsil Isakhel, District Mianwali. 

(б) 4 gold mohars and 12 silver rupees of the Emperor Akbar discovered 

in the \dllage of Doburji, Tahsil Pasrm, District Sialkot. 

(c) 304 silver coins of the Mughal Emperors Shahjahan, Aurangzeb and 

Shah Alam Bahadur Shah discovered in Tahsil Sargodha, District 
Shahpur. 

(d) 61 silver coins of the Mughal Emperors Aurangzeb, Shah Alam Baha- 

dur Shah, Farruldisiyar, Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah and Alam- 
gir II discovered in the village of Sidhan Bet, Tahsil Jagraon, 
District Ludhiana. 

, All these finds have been examined and reports on them will be submitted 
to the Punjab Government as soon as the coins have been formally acquired 
by /the Deputy Commissioners concerned. 

y . A copper cauldron (height 12"), handle of .another utensil and a small frag- 
ment (height 4|") of the halo of a Gandhara relief were exposed by floods in 
the Indus river at a spot half a mile south of the Buddhist stupa at Eokhari, 
District -Mianwali. AH these antiquities belong to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The cauldron is similar in all respects to the inscribed copper 
jar found at Shorkot in 1906 and now preserved in the Central Museum, Lahdte- 

North TT'^est Frontier Province. — ^A hoard of 42 silver Muhammadan coins 
was discovered in a pot washed out by rains ,,from the slopes between Karamar 
and Doda in the Peshawar District. The coins were transferred to this office 
by the Deputy Commissioner, who, after their.^.examination was asked to acquire 
them as they were of numismatic value, being-issues of the Emperors Aurangzeb, 
Shah Alam I, Jahandar Shah, and FarrulchjyTyar. After acquisition most of 
them have been distributed among the vario^ .institutions 0ii the Di.stribution 
List of the Government of India. . 

United Provinces. — ^lu the -.United Pro-vincef; 10 finds, two .from Sitapur and 
one from each of the districts of Jhansi, BaSti, Sultanpur,- Bareill}’-, Hardoi, 
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Klieri, Meerut and Budaun, were examiaed by Eai Saliib Babu Prayag Dayal, 
Secretary, Coin Committee, United Provinces. These finds comprised 1099 coins 
(1 gold, 278 silver and 820 copper and billon). 

Only a few of these coins represented specimens of ancient and mediseval 
coinage ; the others belong to the Sultans and Mughal Emperors of Delhi, the 
Idngs of JaunpuT, Malwa and Awadh and to East India Company. Among 
rarities may be mentioned a billon piece of Eiroz III, mint Sahit-i-Sindh (pub- 
lished in Numismatic Supplement XXXV, p. 166) and two silver rupees of 
Malwa Idngs, which on account of their fragmentary inscriptions can not be 
deciphered. 

Eastern Circle . — The 182 silver coins of the Idngs of the Husaini and Suri 
dynasties discovered at Eaipara, District Dacca, and described in the previous 
report were distributed in accordance with the Distribution List of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Two important finds of treasure not consisting of coins deserve special 
mention. One of them is a stone image of the Bodhisattva Avaloldtesvara 
(3A"x2") which was discovered while a tank was being dug at Khalisakota village, 
P. S. Banoripara in the District of Bakarganj. The sculpture is inscribed on its 
back with the Buddhist creed “ ye dharmma heiu-prabJiava ” etc., in the proto- 
Bengali characters of about the 10th Century A.D. The image has been 
acquired, free of charge, for the Indian Museunr, Calcutta, on condition that 
it is to be exhibited in the public galleries Avith a label bearing the name of the 
finder, Sj. Earn Charan Chatterjee. 

The second find consisted of a large-sized image of Vishnu which on grounds 
of style and technique may be assigned to about the 11th Century A.D. Three 
hands of the image are missing. As images of this type are common enough 
action under the Indian Treasure Trove Act for its acquisition was not deemed 
necessary. ; 

Burma Circle . — ^Acquisition proceedings in respect of the two gold imageh 
of the Buddha discovered in the -previous year were completed and the images,. 
placed in the Museum at Pagan, 
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SECTION VIII.— MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

AN IMAGE OF GAJASURASAMHARAMURTI SIVA. 

By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. 

A subject rarely represented in Northern Indian sculptures but frequently 
met mth in Southern India, especially, in the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, is the destruction of the Elephant Demon by Siva. The story of 
this episode is found in the Kurmapurdna, the Vardhapurdna and other Sanslcrit 
texts. According to the former, Siva issued forth from a linga at Kasi, when 
an asura in the form of an elephant had assailed a party of Brdlimanas engaged 
in worsliipping the image. The god killed the Elephant Demon and put on 
the hide of the animal as a garment. He was thus knovm as Krittivasesvara. 
According to the Vardhapurdna, Siva killed the Elephant Demon referred to 
when he was lighting the Audhakasura. The Elephant Demon whose original 
name was Nila had arrived with a view to carry away Parvati and was destroyed 
by Virabhadra, a favourite gana of Siva. The sldn of the elephant was then 
presented by Virabhadra to Siva. 

Several images of this tjqm are illustrated in T. A. Gopinatha Eao’s Elements 
of Hindu Iconography, Volume II, Part I, plates 30 seq., and a bronze image 
of the 17th century in Plate LXXVI, Figure 248 in Coomaraswamy’s History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art. No images of this type appear, however, to have 
been described or illustrated in the Amiual Reports of the Archteological Survey 
Department. The image described in this note (Plate XLIX, e) has been in 
the archceological collections now preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, since 1881. It was brought from Lakkundi in the 
Dharwar District. There are two important Siva temples at Lakkundi, viz., 
the temple of Kasivisvesvara and the temple of Nannesvara, but to which of 
jjiese two temples the image under consideration belonged is not Ioioto. 

The image in the Prince of Wales Museum to which my attention was 
. drawn by Mr. Acharya, Curator of that institution, is 2' 1" high, 1' 7" wide and 
-■f}" thick. The material is a fine-grained stone and the whole sculptiire is carved 
with considerable skill and grace. Siva has eight arms all of which are more 
or less broken as are also the legs from the thighs doAvnwards. The left foot 
is, however, preserved and in accordance with the rules given in the Silpaidstras 
firndy set upon the severed head of the elephant lying upon the base. In accord- 
ance vith the same injunctions, the right leg was bent and the foot planted 
upon the left thigh m the ulladaMsana pose. The sldn of the elephant is 
spread behind the deity in the form of a halo {prabhrTmdpdala), The jatdmahuta, 
the characteristic headdress of Siva, is delineated vuth’ great care, and shows 
what must have been a garland of skulls along the forehead, while the single 
skull above this must be identified _as • the slndl missile which, along rath other 
' weapons, was discharged against Siva 'by the enraged Rishfs 'of the Meru when 
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the god was passing by the slopes of that mountain. The figure holding a 
mirror in the left and a flower or cJiauri in the right hand to the proper right 
of Siva must be Devi, but the similar figure on the opimsite side is too much 
worn to be identified. The line of tiny figures, apparently in flight, above 
the edge of the elephant’s hide would appear to represent the heavenly 
musicians while the eight figures above this, riding their respective vehicles are 
the eight guardians of the quarters (asJitadikpdlu). The gi’oups of figures along 
the right border and the top and at the base of the sculpture are e\'identl 3 ' 
musicians celebrating the Auctory of Siva over the Elephant Demon. 

Another occasion which necessitated the emergence of Siva from the Ungcan 
was when he rescued his wonshipper Markandeya from the pdsa or noose of 
Yama. Eepresentations of this subject occm at Ellura and, in all these cases, 
Siva is actually shomi as issuing from a lingam. This part of the storj’ appears 
to be omitted from all the known representations of the Gajahamurti. 

The date of the image, Avhich forms the subject of this note, must be assigned 
to about the 11th centin}^ A.D. 

MEDIAEVAL INDIAN SCULPTURE. 

Tty Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

If a visitor had surveyed the monuments of Northern India in the first 
centur}’- A. D., he would ha^m been struck by one important feature that 
distinguished the art of the area on the west of the meridian of Mathura 
from the art of Central and Eastern India. He Avould have noticed Awth surprise 
that while the figures of the Jinas (Tlrthanltaras) and the Buddhas occurred 
in the bas-reliefs of Gandhara and Mathma, they were conspicuous bj’ their 
absence on the Buddhist and Jaina monuments of Sanchi, Bharhut, Sarnatb. 
Bodh-Gaya and Khandagiri (near Bhuvanesvar in Ori.ssa). I have already 
dealt with the probable cause of this difference in mj^ note above (pp. 191-194). 
In the inesent note I propose to deal Avith the transformation that the art*-pt 
the East underwent as a consequence of the introduction of the figure of' 
Gautama Buddha from the AVest. The earliest images of Gautama, both as 
the Bodhisattva ahd the Buddha, found at Sanchi.^ Sarnath and Sravasti are of. 
Mathura type and style and made of spotted red sandstone from Mathura. The 
images of the standing Buddha unearthed at Sarnath enable us to folloAv the 
CA'olution of the type in the East from the Mathura proto-t 3 ’pe stejA by step. 

( 1 ) The series begins Avith the colossal image of the standing BoclhisattA’a 
of .spotted red Mathura sandstone dedicated bj^ the Trepitaka (ma.«ter of the 
Tripitaka), Eriar Bala, at Benares (Sarnath) with, among others, the Trepitaka 
(nun) Buddhamitra, at the cliamkama (place of promenade) of the Buddha in 
the third 3^ear of the Afeharaja Kanishka." The e3'es and the nose of this figine 
are damaged ; but enough remains of the former to indicate that they Avere not 
wide open. The right arm i.s lost. ■ The left arm is bent at the elboAV and 

* Catalogue of the of ArcTiceologg at Sanchi, BJebpai ’Staie, Calcutta, 1922, Plate U. 

* Daya Ram Salmi, Pafilogil’e of t7ie Mnsettm of Archccologt/ at Samath, Plate VII. 
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tlie left hand rests on the hip with the fingers clenched. The figure stands 
erect in the posture known as Eayotsarga (dedication of the body) by the Jains. 
Between the feet is the small figure of a lion facing. The upper garment passes 
over the left shoulder and the left arm-, reaching as far down as the wrist, arranged 
in parallel conventional folds that are modelled in low rehef on the arm and 
mostly indicated by inscribed lines elsewhere. A small portion of the halo 
with plain scalloped border still adheres to the back of the shoulder and certain 
other fragments of it have been recovered. A replica of this image, dedicated 
by the same Trepitaba Friar Bala at Sravasti sixteen years later, is now exhibited 
in the Indian Museum.^ 

The votive inscription on the base of a seated image of the Buddha (Bodhi- 
sattva) from the Chaubara mound near Mathura (now in the Luclsnow Promncial 
Museum) tells us that it was dedicated in the year 33 of Maharaja Devaputra 
Humshka at Madhuravanaka by the nun Dhanavati, the sister’s daughter of 
the Ti-epitaka nun Buddhamitra, who was a female pupil of the Trepitaka Friar 
Bala. This Friar Bala and the nun Buddhamitra evidently belonged to Mathura 
and their identification with the donors of the Sarnath image is also unavoidable. 
Dr. Yogel rightly infers that these colossal Bodhisattva images were caused to 
be made at Mathura by the Trepitaka Friar Bala and carried to Sarnath and 
Sravasti for dedication.^ 

(2) The headless standing Buddha image B(u)2 in the Sarnath Museum 
(Plate XLIII, d) marks the earliest stage in the evolution of the standing image 
of the Buddha in the East. It is made of Chunar sandstone. The left arm of 
this image is posed exactly in the manner as the left arm of the Bodhisattva 
of Bala. The folds of the drapery covering the left arm are not modelled 
like the folds of the drapery over the left arm of Bala’s Bodhisattva, but are 
marked by double fines clumsily inscribed. It must have been made locally 
by local stone masons. 

(3) The headless standing colossal Buddha image B(ff)3 marks the second 
stage. It is also made of Chtmar sandstone. The drapery is quite plain and 
the folds are not marked even by inscribed lines. The right fore-arm is well 
preserved. It makes a sharp angle at the elbow. The fingers of the out- 
stretched hand in the attitude of protection [ahlmja-mudra) reach as high as 
the shoulder. But this stifi pose reminds one more of modern military salute 
than a benevolent gesture. The left fore-arm, instead of resting on the hip 
with clenched fingers, slightly projects forward and the left hand holds the hem 
of the outer garment (Plate XLIII, e, standing Buddha rmder the. umbrella). 

14) The third ^tage in the evolution is illustrated by the image B(h)l (Plate 
XLIV, g) of Cluuiar sandstone. The well-preserved round ‘ halo has scalloped 
border like the Mathura images of the Kushan period, .Unlike the Bodhisattva 
of Bala the hair on the head of this image is arranged’ im’ short wavy curls tinned 
to the right and the ushiisha is indicated by a protuberance. The eyes are 
half-shut and fixed on the tip of 'the nose and the countenance reflects concen- 

' Ejiiffiarln'n Jntfico, VoL Vm, pp. 180-181 and Pliite. 

- Hid., Vol. ViU, p. 174. 
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fcration of the mind. The figure stands erect in the Kdyotsarga posture. The 
artist has learnt to ease the stifiness of this frontal pose. It, therefore, com- 
bines the severe dignity of the Kushan art of Mathura •with a dehcacy and grace 
of execution that foreshadows the Gupta art. A nearly analogous stage of 
development at Mathura is marked by two standing images of the Buddha of red 
sandstone from Mathura in the Indian Museum.^ Graceful parallel wa'vy lines, 
indicating the folds of the drapery, distinguish the works of the Mathura branch 
of the Gupta school from those of the Eastern branch with plain drapery sticking 
to the body." 

(5) The best example of the transitional art, that has come down to us, 
is the standing image of Buddha of red sandstone, A. 5 in the Mathura Museum 
of Aroheeology.^ The figure stands erect in frontal pose, but the expression of 
the face has attained an intensity and dignity rmkno'wn in the pre-Gupta 
period. 

The Gupta art reached its apogee in the second half of the fifth century 
A.D. The standing Buddha images representing this stage are characterised 

by intensity of expression, greater delicacy of execution and the adoption of 
naturistic pose of slanduig. The median line, instead of being perpendicular 

and dmding the body into two exactly equal halves, bends into a graceful 
curve by the inchnation of the torso shghtly to one side and thromng the 
weight of the body on one leg, so that one hip is higher than the other. As a 
specimen of the type we reproduce in Plate XLIV, d the fairly well-preserved 
image in the Sarnath Museum bearing a votive inscription on the base dated 
in 154 Gupta Era (A.D. 473-474) unearthed by Mr. Hargreaves at Sarnath in 
1914-15. Perhaps to an earlier date should be assigned the standing image 
of the Buddha from Sarnath in the Indian Museum, S. 30 (Plate XLIV, 6) 
in the attitude of offering boon which shows greater freedom of execution. 
The left hand of this image, holding one of the hanging ends of the girdle, 
rests on the left hip. A branch of the Gupta school also flourished in the 

Deccan. The Gupta types of standing and seated images of the Buddha are found ' 
carved in front of the Chaitya caves XIX'* and XXVI® at Ajanta and in the * 
Xanheri cave LXVI.'’ The execution of these images is crude, but the spirit ' 
to which they give expression is the same. VTiat is this spirit 1 

The spirit that permeates the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanic images is 
the spirit of dliydna (Pah jhdna) or dhydna-yoga, or rather the highest stage 

of dliydna which is called samddhi. The outward manifestation of dhyana, 

according to the BJiagamdgitd (VI, 13), is the erect pose of the body, neck and 
head -with eyes fixed on the tip of the nose without glancing at any other direc- 

1 A. S. I., 1922-23, Plato XXNIX, Figs, (o) and (c). 

2 The colossal standing Buddha of coppor from Bultangungo (in the Bhagalpur District, Bihar) in tho Binning- 
■ham Museum is an exception. (CoomahtOTamy, Sisiory of Indian and Indomsian Art, London, 1927, Plate Nil, 
Fig. 160). 

» A. S. 1922-23, Plato SXXIS. Fig. (6). 

» Coomaraswamy, op. cit., Plato XXXVm. ,, ; 

“ ArcJiwoiogical W,ef}(rn. India, Vol. IV, Plate IH. 

5 Coomaraswamy, o^^rft, Pla'le' XLUI, Fig. 1S4. 
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tioji. In the Maiirya art and in tlie Suuga art tliat dominated Central and 
Eastern India till tbe invasion of the Matliura school imder Kanishka and 
Hu-vdshl:a; the figure soidptures show wide open eyes looking outward. As an 
inscribed group of Siva and Parvatl from Kosam (Kausambi) in the Indian 
Museum (Km. 40, Plate IX, Fig. 23) of G. E. 139 (A.D. 458-459) A\dth wide 
open eyes, and draperj’’ disposed in archaic style, shows, the early school sur- 
vived in the East up to the fifth century A.D. The pose of dhyana-yoga on 
the other hand is discernible in figmes on seals discovered among the Chalcolithic 
remains of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa dating from 3,000 B.C.^ After an interval 
of about three millemiiums, of which no archseological relics have yet been 
discovered in the Punjab and Sind, the pose reappears in the Buddhist images 
of Gandhara and in the Buddhist and Jaina images of Mathura. Though the 
artists of the Gandhara and Mathura schools succeeded in reproducing the 
outward form, they rarely succeeded in catching the inner spirit. The Mathura 
images are expressionless and in the heist Gandhara images the expression is 
superficial. Over two centuries spent m experiments after the first introduc- 
tion of the images of Gautama from Mathura the artists of Benares and other- 
centres in Eastern and Central India succeeded in gi\dng full expres.5ion to the 
spiritual rdsion of the dhjdnci-yogin in the second half of the fifth century A.D. 
The Dlujdna-yogin aims at sembodhi or I'evala-jndna; “ perfect knowledge ”, or 
dlma-jndna, “ self-laiov.dcdge An all-lmowing being like Buddha or Jina, or 
a self-knorving being like Vishnu or Siva, is the Supreme Being conceived by 
the Hiirdus, and an image showing absorption in the intensest form of dhydm 
or samddM endeavours to give plastic expression to this conception. 

Of the new type of image thus evolved, two different varieties or sub-t}-pes, 
a primary aird a secondary tyjre, may be distinguished. The primary type 
whether seated or standing, shows itself exclusively engaged in dhydna-yoga. 
Images of the Buddha, the .laina Tirthaukaras and Bralimanic deities in dhydna- 
. yhidra, seated cross-legged with the two hands placed on the lap one above 
the" other, and eyes fixed on the tip of the nose, represent the Bliydna-yogin 
'/par exccVence. The standing Jaina 'Ilrthahkaras ndth the two arms hanguig on 
two sides in the Kdyotsarga posture arc the primary standing type of Dltydna-yogin 
type." Most images of the Buddha, whether seated or standing, while showing 
.the pose of the dhyuna-yogw on the face, are shown as performing some sort 
of action, such as offering ])rotection or boon, calling the earth to witness by 
touching it, expounding the doctrine (vydl'hydna-jmtdrd), holding the bond, with 
one or both hands. Eemaining absorbed in dhjuna mthout taking the eyes off from 
the tip of the nose and the mind. off from the object of contemplation on the one 
hand, and the slightest gesture of the hand on the other; simultaiieouslv, are physi- 
c.ally impossible. But the All-knowing or Self-laioning 'Beings, whom the different 
Hindu .sectaries adore and follow, are believed to be- engaged in performing this 
juiracle and the artist Avas required to gir-e shape to it. The task thus set before 

• ciianila, Siirrhnl nf the Prehhloric CMlhal'm'iJ lie Jndvs^atki/. {Memoirs of the Archteah^kal Siirrei/ 
Xo. .*51), Plato I, 4. 

“ K 7.. 1925-2C, PiBte LVI, Pig. (c) 
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t e Indian sculptor may also be described as an artistic miracle. To wbat extent lie 
acliieved success in Ms attempt to perform tins miracle is better illustrated by 
tlie Brahmanic images sboiving xdolcnt action tlian by Buddhist images. In 
Plate XLIV, a is reproduced a life size image of Gopala-Krishna holding up the 
mount Govardhana from Benares (now in the Samath Museum) assignable to the 
sixth century A.D. The shepherds and cowherds, among whom Krishna was 
brought up, used to offer sacrifices to Lidra annually. Krishna suggested that 
as the Gopas were not cultivators, they need not worsMp Indra, but should 
offer sacrifices to mountain and kine. The cowherds of Vraja followed Krishna’s 
adiice and offered sacrifices to mount Govardhana. Indra in anger caused 
■storm and heavy downpour of rain to pimish the Gopas. Binding the latter 
in consternation Krishna determined to give them protection by holding aloft 
the hill. 

Hardng thus determined, Krishna immediately plucked up the mountain 
Govardhana, and held it (aloft), ivith one hand, in sport, sajung to the herdsmen : 

Lo ! the mountain is on high. Enter beneath it, quickly ; and it will shelter 

you from the storm Enter (without delay) ; and fear not that 

the mountain null fall’. For seven days and nights did the vast clouds, sent 
by Indra, rain upon the Gokula of Nanda, to destroy its inhabitants ; but they 
■were protected by the elevation of the momrtaia.”^ 

The pose of the image of Krishna holding aloft the mount Govardhana with 
his left arm is natui'al and restrained. The figm'e, even in its present mutilated 
condition, is full of grace and movement. The folds of the muscles on the 
right side add softness to the stone. The body really shows that the God-man 
is holding up a heavj- weight “in sport”. But the face tells a different tale. 
The left eye is almost effaced ; but enough remains of the right eye to show 
that it was fixed on the tip of the nose. The face, though sadlj’’ damaged 
shows dispassionate meditation. This is not the correct posture of the face 
of one who is saying, “ Lo ! the mountain is on liigh. Enter beneath it, quickl}^ 
and fear not that the mountain ■will fall In some of the Brahmanic sculp* 
tures of the Gupta period, the principle is carried to an miiustifiable length. 
In the gajendra-moksha scnlpture in the northern niche of the Gupta temple 
■at Deogarh in the Jhansi District in the United Pro^vinces, the elephant is 
caught up by the coils of the serpent body of the Naga. Vishnu, riding on Garuda 
has appeared to rescue him. Though the pose of Vishnu’s body indicates his 

readiness to use the club and other weapons, if necessary, his face shows 
absorption m dliyana. The Garuda also is engaged in dhyana with eyes fixed 
on the tip of the nose. This is an umiatural pose for a carrier. In the post- 
Gupta period Gam da is, usually carved rrith wide open eyes. The Kaga and 
the Aagi who offer adoration to Vishnu with joined hands do not look at 
the object of their adoration, hut are absorbed in dhyana. It is this abnormal 
aspect of the Gupta and the post-Gupta , figure sculpture that baffles not only 
western scholars, hut also Indians of to-day. .Is Rajput paintings illustrating 

' Wilson’s 11. 
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scenes from tlie life of Gopala-Krishna and otlier mytliological incidents show, 
Indians have long since abandoned the ideal of dJiydna-yogci in art. This 
ideal imposed otlier limitations on Indian figure sculpture. A certain 
stiffness is inseparable from the pose of the austere dhydna-yogin who must 
hold the body, neck and head erect and it easily lends itself to mannerism. 
Thus the religious ideal of the Hindus prevented the full development of their 
aesthetic feeling. 

As a repercussion of the birth of the Gupta art, there arose in the South 
in the second haU of the sixth century A.D. a vigorous school of Brahmanic art. 
As dhjana or dispassionate meditation is the keynote of the Gupta art, action 
is the keynote of the South Indian early medireval art. In cave temple Ho. 1 
at Badami, the images of dancing Siva and Durga engaged in crushing the head 
of the demon Mahisha by her right foot, show wide open eyes.^ The spirit of 
the South is best illustrated by the representations of the fight between Durga 
and the demon Mahisha (buffalo). In the North this fight is invariably re- 
presented in its final stage when the goddess has already overpowered the demon 
and is cahnly watching the effect of the last fatal blow. Two of the early 
meditcval sculptures of the South show us an earlier stage of the struggle ■when 
the goddess is actively engaged in a duel ■with the demon. One of these is found 
on the side of the porch of the magnificent rock-cut Kailasa temple at Elura- 
(Plate XLIV, /). The goddess, seated on her hon, but not seated astride, is 
shooting arrows at the demon who is rushing towards her 'with uplifted club. 
A similar representation of the duel is found on the right-hand wall (on entering) 
of the Mahishasura Mandapa at Mamallaputam. Here Durga, riding astride 
on the lion, is shown in the act of jiursuing and shooting arrows at the demon Idng 
Mahisha who, holding his club in both hands, is in full retreat.® 

The South Indian art of action has left its impress on the Buddhist paintings 
of Ajanta. Here the artist, like his colleague in- the- North, does not confine 
himself to delineating the eight miracles of Gautama Buddha, — ^his birth, his 
enlightenment, his first sermon, his acceptance of the bowl of honey from the 
monkey at Vaisali, his taming of the wild elephant Nalagiri at Hajagriha, his 
descent from heaven at Sankasya, his creation of other Buddhas at Sravasti, 
and Ms vmhdparinirvana at Kusinagara, in all of wMch the figure of the master 
is absorbed in dhydna. The only Jataka story hitherto known to have been 
carved by an artist of the Gu]ita period in the north is the Kshantivadi jataka on 
a door lintel discovered at Sarnath. But the artists of Ajanta paint the Jataka 
legends in the same naturalistic fashion in which the sculptors of the Suiiga period 
carved them on the railing of Bharhut and the -.gateways ’. of SancM. Larvreucc 
Binyon writes, “ Tliesc men (the artists of Ajanta) paffifed Indian life as they 
saw it ; and, though we feel the glow of a rehgbus -iiSpjilse behind their creation, 
we are above all ifnpressed with their intuitive discovery of the beauty in- 
natural movement, unstudied attitude, spontaneous gesture”. The figures of 

’ n. D. Bimerji, Basrdiefs oj TSmlami (jrcmoirs of the Arcliaojoqical Simey 251. Plate II, a anil b, 

Arc/i<r<i!oy!cal Sitncy nf Jfeslerit iTidia, VohYiJiJi. 28-20. 

’ Voycl, Iconoywjihical A'o/cs on the’Seven J’q^ns^jL S. 2010-11 n. ' 'Nh'.- 
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Gautama Buddha and of the divine Bodhisattvas introduced in the paintings 
of Ajanta are not shown as absorbed in dhydna, but looking on filled with 
deep compassion. 

From the Gupta art branched off two vigorous ofi’shoots in the post-Gupta 
period : the Pala art that flourished in the kindgoui of Gauda (Bihar and Bengal) 
ruled from the latter half of the eighth to the first half of the twehd;h century 
A.D. by kings of the so-called Bala dynasty ; the post-Gupta art of Orissa, the 
earlier phase of which has recently been brought to bght in the hill tracts of 
the Cuttack District.^ The spirit that dominates the Pala art and the post- 
Gupta Orissan art is the same spirit of dlnjana that animates the Gupta art ; 
but there is a further straightening and stifiening of the pose. In the standing 
images produced by the Pala school, there is a reversion to the erect posture of 
the early Mathura school. Another feature of the Mathura images of tbe Gupta 
period, representation of the folds of the drapery by conventional parallel lines, is 
also revived. The early Orissan school, on the other hand, adheres to the plain 
drapery and the inchned posture of the standing Gupta image of Eastern India 
with some modifications. In the Gupta standing image, the torso is slightly 
inclined one way throwing the weight of the body on one leg with the other leg 
slightly bent at the laiee. In the standing Orissan image in the inclined posture 
the natural bend of the free leg is straightened. 

Historians of Indian art generally distinguish the Gupta as the Classical 
and the post-Gupta art as the Mediaeval Indian art. But as there is no breach 
of the continuity of artistic development between the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta periods, as there is between the Classical and the Medieeval art of Europe, 
such a nomenclature is misleading. The Gupta and the post-Gupta art that 
flourished till the Muhammadan conquest of Northern India at the end of the 
twelfth century A.D. together constitute the Mediaeval art of India, the history 


of which mav be sub-divided into the folloiving epochs : — 

A.D. 

(1) Gupta Art 400-600 

(2) Early post-Gupta Art ........ 600-900 

(3) Later MecliEeval Art ........ 900-1200 


This Indian medisBval art which, mth some modifications, flourished for the 
long span of eight centuries was a great art, for it successfully gave expression to a 
great idea — ^the human conception of the divine as the all-knowing and the self- 
knowing One, and it profoundly influenced the Buddhist art of the Far East 
and the Buddhist and the Erahmanic art of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and Java. 

SCULPTURES OF KHIGHING. 

By Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, 

The sculptures discovered at Khiching, the ancient capital of Majmrbhanj, 
have already been ..briefly noticed -in three earlier volumes of this Report" and 

1 CUanda; Hi. plofali!S»^Qr,\f^, Memoirs of thi Arc^M^og^t Survey ’of India, No. 44. 

= A. S. Ibid., 1924-25, pp. 11M13. 
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in an article published in the Jouma,! of the Bihar and Orissa Kesearoh Society, 
Vol. XIII (pp. 131-13G). Maharaja Pratap Chandra Bhanj Deo, the present 
ruler of Mayurbhanj, has erected a small Museum building on the site for the 
preservation of these treasures of art. The sculptures that were in pieces have 
been restored, as far as possible, by joining the fragments, and a considerable 
number of them exhibited in this building by Babu Achyuta Kumar Mitra, 
late Curator of the Museum. This note is mtended to introduce to the readers 
some of the more important sculptures in their present restored state. The 
place of these sculptures in the history of Orissan art also demands reconsi- 
deration in the light of the early post-Gupta sculptures discovered in the hill 
tracts of the Cuttack district in Orissa. 

The three over life-size standing images once belonging to the earliest and 
the biggest, the hada deul or ‘ great temple ’ of Khiching,- — the images of Siva 
(Plate X, Fig. 27), Rudra (Plate XI, Fig. 28) and Bhairava (Plate XLIV, c) are 
not in Kayotsarga pose like the post-Gupta standing images of Bihar and Bengal, 
nor in highly conventionalised tribhanga, ‘thrice-bent’, pose of the later mediEEval 
standing images found in the niches of the Siva temples of Bhuvanesvara,^ but 
are in slightly inclined posture like the standing Bodhisattva images found on 
the Xalatigiri and the Udayagiri in the Cuttack district.- Therefore one may 
be tempted to assign these standing Sivaite images of Khiching to the same 
period as the standmg Buddhist images of the hills, i.e., the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies A.D. But though there is a unity of pose in the two groups of images, 
diSerenee in other respects is no less strilring. The nimbus of the three Khiching 
images is elaborately carved, whereas the nimbus of the early post-Gupta images 
on the hills mostly lacks decoration. The decorated nimbus of the Khiching 
image of Rudra (Plate XLIV, ^) very closely resembles the nimbus of an image 
of the Buddha seated touching the earth from Ratnagiri now preserved in the 
Bungalow of the Sub-dirisional Officer at Jajpur. The Nagari characters used 
<in engraadng the Buddhist creed on the back of this image are assignable to the 
eleventh century A.D. and the image itself should be assigned to the same 
period.^ Another point of difference between the early post-Gupta images of 
the hills on the one hand, and our Khiching' images on the other, is that whereas 
hr the former the loin cloth reaches below the Icnees, in the latter, as in later 
meditoval Orissan images, it does not do so. I have already pointed out else- 
where the close resemblance of the style of decoration of the temple of Brah- 
mesvara at Bhiivane.svara with the style of decoration of the .stones used in 
constructing the h'adg deul or great temple of Kliiching to which these and other 
beautiful sculptures foimd on that site imdoubtedly belonged.* According to a 
stone inscription (now Ipst), -the temple of Brahmesvara at Bhuvanesvara was 
built in the reign of king Uddybtake-sarin of the Telinga dynasty of Orissa pro- 

* Clmndfi, “ Xo!ps on the nneient momimcnts of SlitvurUinnj,” J, B. 0. R. S., Vol. XIII, 1927, p. 133 Phto7- 

Jlcm. n. Xo. 44, riofo VIII, Fjg.o. ‘ • 

’ 3ffm. .1. S. Xo. 44, Plate II, Figs. 1 nnd C ; Plato III, ’Figs.' 1 atijl'2 j'-PItifb A%-Fidr. I i Plate VI Fid- 

1 and 3. ' r . , . t... 

’ Mtm. A. R. 1„ No. 44, p. 13, Plate 

* J. li. 0. n. K, Vol. XHI, pp. 134.1S^;it03 5,5/ . 
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bably in tbe last quarter of tbe eleventh centurj' A.D.’^ So the great temple 
of KbicMng witb tbe fine sculptures tbat decorated it should be assigned to about 
the same period. The master who designed these images must have known 
and drawn his inspiration from the older sculptures on the Cuttack hills. But 
he was an artist of independent outlook and therefore the images and figures 
of Nagas and Nagis that once decorated the great temple of Khiching disclose 
a freedom of design and execution that is very rare in the field of Indian plastic 
art. 

Among the sculptures at Khiching tbat restoration has rendered available 
for study, three other images, viz., Duiga Idlhng the demon Mahisha, dancing 
Siva and dancing Gane&i also deserve notice here. This image of Durga, 
originally installed in one of the niches of the great temple, measmes 4' 6"x2' 6". 
Though most of her ten arms are badly damaged, the attributes they held 
may be determined from another image of Durga (Plate XLIV, e) found at 
Haripur (Hariharpur)" in the Mayurbhanj State, the arms of which are in a 
better state of preservation. The face of the IChiching image of Durga shows 
the goddess watching the last agonies of the demon calmly and even 
compassionately. 

The dancing Siva of lOiiching (6' 7"X2' 9"), though partially restored, clearly 
indicates the spirit in which the figure was conceived. ^Vhile the face shows 
absorption in meditation, the rest of the body is engaged in swift but dignified 
rotatory movement. In the Nataraja (dancing Siva) are found in combination 
two different phases of the Brahman, or Supreme Being, as conceived by the 
Hindus ; the sagw.ia Brahman equipped with three guiias or elements of Natiue 
(sattva, rajas and tamas) that prompt all kinds of action, and the nirguva 
Brahman, who is above gunas and therefore absolutely inactive in the mimdane 
sense. Bleditation expressed in the face of dancing Siva symbolizes the nirguna 
phase of God, and the rotatory dance the saguna phase. 

The dancing Ganesa (4' 5"X2') belonging to this group is the finest specimen 
of the type Imown to me. His inclined elephant head, his lolling trunk holdmg 
a sweet ball about to be thrown into the mouth, his eight arms, his pot belly 
(lambodara), his heavy feet, all are moving in perfect harmony. Ganesa is not 
an absent-minded dancer hke his father Siva, but is fully enjoying the sport 
himself. 

JAMI MASJID, AGRA. 

By Khan Bahadur Maidvi Zafar Uasan. 

The Jami Masjid of Agra lies, in .the city to the west of the Agra Fort beyond 
the railway station of that name. It is arimagnificent buil^g constructed 
of brick m Ume faced externally with ''rod; sandstone, and measuring 335' 7" 
by 282' 3". Standing". on a.. raised, platform, which contains a series of arched 

transfer^^ irom Khiching to Hariharpur probably early 

in the ruins of ».!^audono(3 early in the ninetecnth^contury) 
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compartiiiciits on tlie nortli, soiitli and east now rented as sliops, tlie mosijue 
occupies a coniinanding position and consists of an open courtyard surrounded’ 
on the north and south by arched Mans with flat stone roofs and by the prayer 
chamber on the west (Plate XLV, 6). To the east also there were originally 
similar dalans, but they were dismantled together with the gateway on that side 
during the Mutiny of 1857 for strategic reasons. The gateways on the north and 
south are intact. The noteworthy features of the courtyard (Plate XLV, b), 
which is paved vith red sandstone slabs, are a tank with a domed Idosk at each 
of its four comers and a modern marble fomitain in the centre, and a cenotaph 
upon a grave which is assigned by local tradition to one, Jliran ®arib ^ahld. 

The prayer chamber, which is two bays deep, has its eastern fa 9 ade broken 
by five arches, the central one being much higher and deeper so as to represent 
half section of a dome. Internalty the chamber is divided into 9 compart- 
ments ; 4 in the front bay — ^two on either side of the eentral arch — and 5 in 

the inner bay corresponding to the above-mentioned compartments and the 

central arch. There is also a set of three small compartments at either of the 
north and south wings locally Icnown as Tasbth Khdnas. All the nine compart- 
ments of the prayer chamber are covered with domed roofs. Three of these, 
namely, those in the centre and at the north-west and south-west corners are 
crowmed by doidfie domes : the rest are marked by raised chabutras. The 

Tasbih Klunias, which have stone jali screens in their outside walls to admit 

light and air, are double-storeyed, the upper storeys bemg occupied by arched 
recesses. The most interesting features of the Tasblli Khdnas are the nwsallas, 
reminiscent of the original pavement of the prayer chamber now replaced by 
plain red sandstone flags. These musallahs are of red sandstone outlined in 
black marble e.vcept in the north-west compartment, where they are of marble 
and suggest its reservation for royal use. 

The w’est wall of the prayer chamber has five MiJirdb recesses, one in each 
compartment opposite the archway on the east. They are quite simple except 
the' central Mihrdb, which is faced with marble and contains two Quranic in- 
scriptions and the date 1057 A.H. (1647-48 A.D.) inlaid hi black marble. A 
modern marble Minbar or pulpit stands immediately to the north of the central 
Mihrdb. Save the inscribed central Mihrdb and the red sandstone dado out- 
lined in white and black mariile, the prayer chamber inside is devoid of any 
ornamentation. There., are, however, indications to show that originally the 
walls and ceilings were painted. 

Externally, the • frieze of • the prayer chamber to the east is adorned ivith 
marble inlay in geometrical designs, and this- decoration is continued up the 
minarets at the four corners of the central compartment and the domes, where 
however, the inlay work cousi.st3 of stripes arranged in herring-bone pattern. 
On the roof, the four corners of the' prayer chamber are emphasized by domed 
clihatris, which arc also repeated at the front cpraefs .of,, the: suiTounding colon- 
nades, while a row of small domed -kiosks 8urnlbuu'ts''the.^ijmer- fdffi'db of- both 
the prayer chamber and colonnades ''‘fPdatfi.^lbV, 6). Tli!3'me§iql>|hdec'orAtmg 
the roof with kiosks, it may-i}j,e^lS^ted, is"u distinctivA;:|efithfc1b>f.l.!m^b^^^^ 
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of Agra and is also found at tlie Moti Masjid in the Agra Fort, and in the 
Dargah of Shaili Salim Ghishti at Fathpni Sikri. The central arch is surrounded 
by a band of inscription in beautiful Naskh characters inlaid in black marble. 
It runs as follows ; — 

eaebto. c* j ^ ** lua. l*. — uif***^ 

'j IaXIo ^ giijj )|j) jjj j 

mru ulai uuAs ulu l- Lilli >— j..<b if 

, 1<. ^ jtj "yil CHjJie, idill* ijh L- Jy.* Clielx... u^e 

gLuji^b ^ *** - ^ '* j L—lb* I ,.1,1^ ^ ^13) gtuuob ^ 

Jue «iJ)e ji J jsii ez-tyi dj.x«/< Oj-a*. S‘il^> jv^ »twjj-S. «liJ ^^i0 

jkHJIji] iCjyji j Lf'il^ 

j|j.» tisiksi i^iji if iil)j lSJJ ^ ^-U; 4_£)1« «L£olj «t£ ^Ijiiia-Uo a**" ^yitUI vb" 

^ '^' J J uiU' ii;S^ 

Wl* b i-r'"* lid’ J b fib '-^b it/d jbil 4- ;I‘>1‘* ; I’y 4' ‘^>i’ 

(•'•ly' i^bi^ J ibb- ^ 

\•t^ ix<- ,_5» (A oGl^y o^/* 

Translation. 

“ This is a noble mosque for God-worshippers of the whole world, an eminent 
-place of worship for the blessed devotees, a sight mcreasing light in the eyes 
of the people beholding wonders, and a pleasant abode for saintly persons per- 
ceiving truth. ' By the sublime order of the Nawab, enjoying rank as high as 
heaven, Innug in seclusion like the Sun, asylum of chastity, veiled with purity/ 
princess of the women of the age, chief of the ladies of the time, queen of the 
world, mistress of the universe, honour of the world, most revered of the children 
of the Chief of the Faithful, (named) Jahanara Begam, it was brought to com- 
pletion in the auspicious reign of the lord of the age, the king of the world, the 
shadow of the Holy God, the excellent representative of the Munificent Lord, 
the cause of peace and security, the monarch of the seven chmes, the ornament 
of the throne and crown, the protection of the comitry and Faith, the annihilator 
of tyranny and oppression, the Idng defender of the Faith, the emperor acquainted 
with truth, the centre of generosity and benevolence, the chosen of God, the 
ruler of land and sea, the dispenser of justice, the exalter of the standard of 
beneficence and Idndness, the protector of the world, the conqueror of countries, 
the author of the laws for ^he good -of the subjects and the well-being of the 
slaves, .(named)'. 'AbU'l“Mtt7,a;fe.,’^Iuliammad ^habu-d-Din Sahib Qiran-i-diani 

y-«i - 1 rti '.i' . r !rr» i <* *-»»i 

Shah •dglian.'.F 
value" ‘ 'i-' iiyi'i-! 

ELi(inliy:>y] ■/ 

'' 


aT‘a cosTi ot^^^.^cs ot rupees, -wmeu are equal in 


itS;n' -^iyo-f^pflnd 2'i(??if7?jp,h^Sxenf 
c ■■T-rrv?.,'!,, -jii’. a period' bf May the Powerful God and 


a twenty-five lacs of 
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tlie Peerless Administrator of justice preserve this magnificent edifice like the 
Ka'ba, and keep this grand structure safe for ever like the firmament, and per- 
petuate its blessings and benedictions in the beneficent reign of the founder 
of sacred buildings and the introducer of the laws of piety. Completed in 
1058 Hijrl (1648 A.D.).” 

As related in the inscription the mosque was constructed by the famous 
Princess Jahanara Begam, the eldest daughter of the Emperor Shahjahan and 
Mumtaz Mahal, the lady of the Taj. She was born in the 5 ’-ear 1614 A.D. and 
died in the year 1681 A.D. She lies buried in a small grave in the Dargah 
of Shaikh Niz.amuddin in Delhi which is visited, with great enthusiasm, by 
numerous visitors. 

The circumstances in which the Jami‘ Masjid of Agra was constructed are 
related in detail fay Mulla Abdul Hamid Lahori in his well-known work, the 
Badshdh Ndma and the follwing is the translation of the passage' concerned : — 


Translation. 

“ iVnd also there was no congregational mosque (Jami Masjid) befitting the 
city. At the time, when the Idng, conqueror of countries, whose high aspira- 
tion is (ever) inchned to make things complete and rectify defects, returned 
from Daulatabad and filled the capital -with happiness by the blessed arrival, 
foundation was laid opposite the gate of the fort, facing the Big Bazar, of an 
irregular octagonal market, 170 imperial yards in diameter, with fourteen com- 
partments and verandahs at each of its greater sides and five shops at each of 
its lesser ones; and it was ordered that on the west of the aforesaid market 
there should be erected out of the Emperor’s o\vn purse a strong and magnificent 
mosque, 130 imperial yards in length, with^^ three domes on the west and 53 
arches on the remaining three sides, and aiicdns and court 80 yards by SO yards. 
Since the Namvab, elevated as heaven, secluded as the Sun, veiled like celestial 
beings, princess of the people of the world, (named) Begam Sahib, whose laudable 
disposition is to hoard rewards for the next" world and execute good deeds in 
tills world, requested that this exalted jdace of worship and noble edifice for 
the performance of religious ceremonies, which perpetuates good memory and "ood 
reward (in^ the next world) might be built by her, it was ordered that the erec- 
tion of this place of worship be completed by the servants of the court of that 
Boyal Princess. Besides the buildings belonging to Her August Highness, a 
few houses of the inhabitants of the city were included in the mosque, and they 
were acquired, .^ome by purchase at a cost of ten and fifteen times their real 
value and others in exchange ' of houses, thus making the mvners satisfied.” 

The market noticed in the above passage was subsequently called Tirpolia 
Bazar on account of its triple gatcwa)'s on the north and south, and was dis- 
mantled about the year 1873 to make room for the railway .line and,, the A^ua 
Fort Railway Station. This and other bnilpihgs;‘'dri^daally' att'a'fclie^- to this 
mosque arc shmm in an old .whffch 'l 

to obtain from the trustee 


^ Jl‘.Jll(ilnurra puWisl 
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tile plan was prepared in the year 1251 A.II. (1835-36 A.D.) by one Shaikh 
Abdul Latif, who calls himself a mason artist. It also bears the signature of 
Mr. J. H. Boileau, after whom a quarter in the Agra Cantonment is still named 
as Boileauganj. According to a remark on the plan, the total area embraced 
by the mosque and the attached structures was 7 bighas and 10 Biswas. The 
subsidiary buildings included the following : — 

(а) The Tripoha Bazar to the east of the mosque. The plan depicts 

this bazar as an irregular octagon mth a set of triple gateways 

on the north and south. The gateways are not mentioned in the 

Badshah Namah by Mulla Abdul Hamid Lahori. There are also 
a few other differences and it may perhaps be assumed that the 
plan was altered as an afterthought. As stated above, the bazar 
has been dismantled and there now exists hardly any trace to 
indicate its former existence. 

(б) An enclosure to the north of the mosque. To judge from the plan, 

this structure had a nearly triangular shape. It had an entrance 

gateway on the south and was divided into two halves, the one 
on the west being kno^vn as Paigah or a travellers’ inn and the 
other as Khichrl-Khana, where food in the form of hJiichrl was 
distributed free. Nothing is now left of this building. 

(c) Musafir KUana to the west of the mosque. This was again a bami 

but was probably reserved for travellers of means, who did not 
want free supply of food. This building has also been dismantled 
and declared Nazul property. 

(d) Area to the south of the mosque. Here there were a Tahya (Muslim 

cemetery), an Ahhara ("OTestling ground), a well and the residential 
houses of the Mutawalli of the mosque, ^ailA Muhammad Ramzani. 
All these structures liave now disappeared except the well, which 
supplied water to the tank of the 'mosque by means of a reservoir 
and an earthen pipe line, the remains of which are still traceable. 


A NOTE ON TWO IMAGES FROM BANIPARA MAHARAJ AND 

BAIJNATH. 

By Mr, Madlio Sarup Vais, 

Banipara Maharat. 

In Hanuman Kuti at Banipara Maharaj,' District Cawnpore, is a well- 
preserved mediieval relief (36"x20") showng Siva and Parvati in embrace when 
Eavana and other demons were in the act of shaldng the mount Kailasa (Plate 
XXXI, Ji). Under the . lotus throne are to be seen Kartikeya over a peacock 
on the extrppie- ri^%'d'’jibi4yf'^ei^t)d7iana of Parvati, a Siva-gana and Gane^a. 
At theiextS^neLiBlt^-aS Nandi. v'N^e^djj^tta^^T/f'^ud Kartikeya are two atten- 
dants.. J^i^’^-ha's'jib'uijl^uds. Th^??Sj)per j^ght-'.js broken, the lower right is 


in lefl holj 


the lower left arm holds 
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Pan'ati in embrace. Parvati, wlio is seated in the left lap of Siva, lias tlirown 
Iier right arm in fright round the neck of Siva ■while in her left hand she holds 
something, possibly a mirror, near the head. On the pedestal is depicted 
Havana with other demons engaged in lifting the mount. Havana has six 
hands ; with the upper two, he is lifting the Kalla sa, in the middle ones he 
holds a sword and shield and of the lower ones, the left is placed on the knee 
for extreme exertion while ■with the right he has pulled dorm a demon by the 
leg. In the upper field, on lotus seats, are Brahma to the proper right and 
Vishnu to the left. At the top is shown a platform ■with a row of five lifigas. 
.tUl the figures depicted show distinct movement and the sculptor has succeeded 
in imparting to them a touch of realism. The sculpture is said to have been 
found in the course of digging an irrigation channel at the eastern foot of a 
mound in this locality. 


B-VIJNATH. 

In a room of the Ahartaaialii attached to the temple at Baijnath, District 
Kangra, I found a rare Jaiua image, measuring 20"xl3". It is somewhat 
mutilated but the subject can be made out. In the centre, under a canopy, 
is seated, cross-legged, in the dhymiamndrd attitude, the naked figure of the 
seventh Jina, Suparsvanatha, on a simhdsana, indicated by two lions seated 
back to back. Below the Jina is his cognisance (Idnchhm^a) svastiJea. He is 
supposed to have descended for incarnation from the Madliyamagraiveya'ka viniuna 
(heaven) and was born and consecrated at Ydrdnasl (Benares). He was the 
son of Pratish'bharaja by Piithivi. Like the 23rd Jina Parsvanatha, he also 
has, according to the Digainbaras, a similar group of snake-hoods which may 
be seen behind his head. In the upper field on either side are two seated 
lirthariikaras. The Jiua^ wears a bracelet and has no yaJcsJia or yahslil atten- 
dant. Ill place of the flatter V. we find Chandraprabha, the eighth Jina, to his 
proper right, indicated -'fiy his’ cognisance, the limar crescent, and Vasupujya, 
the twelfth Jina to his‘- proper left indicated* by his cognisance, the buffalo. 
Both Chandraprabha aud Vasupujya arc haloe'd.k The sculpture belongs to the 


early medifoval period. 
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A MANUSCRIPT A RARE PERSIA^^ VERSION OF MITAKSHARA. 

By Mr. Q, M. Moncer, 

In the Library of the Asiatjc Society of Bengal there has long been Jmoim 
to c.xisl a inaunscript (at one time considered unique) of the Persian version 
of Mitak-Iiam, the ivell-biowni commentary of Vijilanc^vara on Yajnavnllrya- 

Sinnti. Tins mauiiben’nt -vi-ni! uTif+nr. ,i: . 

1S2C A.D. by some 
variety. 'J’be WTiliu" 
tain the name cither of. 
tor hcyoml the woul 
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Oil tlie cover.* It is only lately that another manuscript of the Persian tran- 
slation of the Jlitakshara has come to light in the archives of the hbrary of the 
Jamia' Milliya Islamia at Qaiol Bagh near Hew Delhi. This manuscript covers 
412 pages, each ll"x8|" in size. The paper used is of medium texture but of 
mixed tone var3dng from yellowish white to light brown, and, being vwitten 
in legible nasta'liq Persian characters, offers clear and easy reading. Its 
scribe — Sayyid Kalam-ud-Din Shah Qadri of Farrukhabad (U. P.) supplies 
his name in the colophon where he remarks that he tmdertook the copying cf 
the book at the instance of one Qazi 6hulam-Mohyud-Din Khan, Supermteiident 
of the Civil Judge’s Court at Farrukhabad, and brought it to an end on 9th 
Babi'-al-awwal, 1263 H. (14th February 1846 A.D.). The jiages of this manus- 
cript bear evidence of the silent depredation of insects with the residt that, 
while every single page of the manuscript is in its place, quite a number of words 
have lost their identity, which may only be made out witli intelligent reference 
to the context. The scribe has brought a very poor standard of care and 
accuracy of spelling to bear on his work. klis-spelhngs and mistransliterations 
abound in every page, and many words have been copied in vague forms. To 


give only a few instances, words like and are written as 

and respectively. 'She very name of the book ‘ Mitakshara’ in the 

hands of this scribe puts on the curious Persian garb of which, shorn as it is 

of any diacritical points, can not be readily identified with its Sanslcrit counterpart. 
The words ‘ YajnavaUcya Smriti ’ similarly are reproduced in Persian characters 
as vilb while the name Viifianesvara simply reads . Blunders so 

gross as these indicate that the scribe of the manuscript was totally ignorant 
of Sanslcrit words and that the manuscript of the copy from Avliich he took down 


his own was perhaps more illegible than he could read with better accuracy. 
It is not impossible that _ the , present manuscript was copied from the translation 
now preserved in the libfaty of the Asiatic Speietyr of Bengal, which wa^ written 
21 years earlier. ‘ ^ 

AlloAVing due margin for ’^the> scribe’s errors of omission and commission 
which necessarily disfigure and distort the sense of many passages, the literary 
Standard of the Persian translatio^us not, on the .jSvhole, inelegant. At places 
the .translator has attempted to to those heights of fantastic rh'etoiio 

clntracteristic of the Avriters of j^ersian works in tlie days of Muslim 
ascendency in India. Fortunately'- such emhelhshmenfs are found only in 
the translator’s OAAm Preface and not 'in the translation proper, Avhich is rendered 
in simple Avords. The ‘ Preface ’ supplies a iiumher of informatiA'e details 


about the translator, namely, his parentage, J>iith place, the time, and* the 
reason for his producing a Persian version of’jfMitakshara. rVs vouchsafed by 
himself, the name of the translator Avas Lai j^hari, son of Bai-har-Eai Kahaid 
Singh of.Bhojpur in - the Shakabad-Kanauj Pistrict j)f the proAunce of Akharahad. 
K clyll ■■retftiHeT"'kip,' ,sefiTQb-'^-.o^ l^^aWAJ&h ‘Yardy Khan, aa-Iio AA-as a 
diguf^^llp^ adviuitage of the 


of Bengal, oompilod bj Shnmsu* 
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groiving popularity of Persian literacy amoirg tlie Hindus of liis day, and with 
tie help of a Sanskrit scliolar by name Sobhaskar Pandit, resident of village 
Islamabad also called Manjlioli in the Goraklipur district of the province of 
Oudh, translated Vijnanesvara’s Mitakahara from Sanslcrit into Persian in the 
year 1068 H. corresponding to the year 1G57 of the Christian era. He under- 
took this task to enable such Hindus as did not read Sanskrit, to study and 
follow their ancient laws in the popular language of the day. 

While mentioning the grovung interest of the Hindus in Persian literature, 
the translator Lai Bihari finds occasion to pay a rich tribute of praise to 
the reigning emperor Auraugzeb in the following words : — 

^ ' ' 

j Isi- j'.iy f-tS ‘ j o!j ‘ j)y\ ^llx-> ‘ 

isLlctj ‘jloJSI I £l) ‘ ‘ - yfiii j tc-i'' J!j>l 

>• ^ f ^ 

jSi^J)y\ ‘ j Jl.:v ‘-r-®*'* ‘ ^ ‘ 

^ i ^ * 

LUal*.. j ALtlalA. ® atwoL ^iC-lLc ^0^ 

- y jy * y p flfi olit* y *hlaJ^ *a5 yy 

- ytan Aa. j ) y |d=b ^lola. Ja-* Ij uy^y 


Translation . 


“ How that in the reign of this lung, the asylum of Caliphate, the jusi, 
the triumphant, the helper, the shadow of God, his court like Solomon’s, the 
manifestation of Heavenly favours, the source of the rays of royal splendour, 
embodiment of justice and inuuificeuce, subduer of the signs of iniquity and 
oppression, exalted of the Beneficent Lord, appointed of the 3Iost Holy, the 
Sun of the zodaic of monarchy, the Jupiter of ’the heaven of govermnefit, the 
shady garden of Divine delight, the means of the discipline of mauldnd, the 
band of the book of Islam, the obliterator of the heresies of infidelity and dark- 
ness, the master of the seven climes, the adorner of the throne and the crown, 
the heir to the Idngdom of Solomon, the lustre of the house of the lord of the 
happy conjunction, (i.e., Shahjahan), the monarch of heavenly dignity, the Idng 
with the clearness of the Sim, Sultan Son of sultan the overlord of space and 
time,, the wonder of the past and the present rulers, Abu-’l-Muzaffar Mohl-ud-Din 
Muhammad Am’angzeb Bahadur ‘Alamgir Bad^ah ®azi, may God perpetuate his 


realm and rule, whose time moves like the motions of a cup brimming with joy, 
and whose age like unto the time of youth abounds'-, vu-lh. happiness an,d dehght, 

W’llpn VTrlllp H.Tlfl lonTTimf, A.. JT— , ..r.. 


The -translator’s into 
the name of the author'i 
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inentaiy, as well as tlie reason -wlij' Vijnanesvara wrote that commentary, are 
set fourth in these beautifully concise terms : — 

v_or.o^ J..al jO - ijy* j jO u: — ^yil 

iiiy jO Ij^IojT if ( <5 plj ( ^ ■— 

j oil) if (^) j\ - 0‘ i-A.Lu. ^ j ilscl ^ 1 f i-) I iiSX.£kf 

if o|o ) 1=1^1 - u:.~S)o ^'U 

J ^■»t5 «bj J J ^lAUoJ j o|i> loi. iji> OJOJ)j.fl) 

- .yJ ^iUai) 03 > 0)0 '-r'iy |.lf 


Translation. 

“ This book (■wiz., YaiSavallij'asmriti) treats of permissive and prohibitive 
injunctions of the Hindu faith. In reality its author is a Yogisvara, b)’ name 
Jak Balak (Yajuavallrya) who having drawn these lustrous pearls in the string 
of verses {slohas), published them under the name of Jak Balak (Yajnavallcya) 
Smriti. Because of his noble mind aud high intelligence, he has confined 
subtle meanings in the prison of words, in a rnamier that even the understanding 
of the sharp-witted could least get at their purport and (consequently) the 
skirt of their perception remained void of the desired gems, Gosain Yijnauesvara 
with the conounenee of his God-given wisdom, by the sense of his good will and 
benevolence for the masses, and to facilitate quick apprehension by high aud 
low, has bj’’ editing it with a commentary woiked a miracle like that of the 
"White Hand (of Closes). ” 

His nwn reasons for imdertaking the translation of the hlitakshaia from 
Sanskrit into Persian read as follows : — 

oil >iS.t y iipi di art ^.-...rf yfl 

* » * 

ClsU-O^-oa. j r^lr“ ^ 

<Ja=^ \j 


*a-**'l 


Translation, 


Although in, former times manj' Hindrr hooks hy "being translated into 

and much good 
there remain 
of this faith, 
lie of the con- 
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gregation of significances, that is this exalted book (the Mitakshaia) of rare 
contents, should become the bestower of splendour- on the assembly of Persian 
(literature), it would in every way expedite moral and material blessings. For 
the benefit of those Hindus (therefore) who cannot understand the slokas (San- 
skrit verses), and for the good of (other) men of the world who are ignorant of 
Sanskrit, (the Mitakshaia) has been translated into Persian pliraseology, in the 
year one thousand and sixty-eight Hijra (1659 A.D.), with (the help of) the 
Imowledge of Sobhaskar Pandit whose birth place and home is milage Islampur 
also called Manjholi in the Goraldipur district of the province of Oudh." 

After the translator’s ‘ Preface ’ (from which the passages quoted above 
have been taken) follows the Persian rendering of the Mitakshara which opens 
with the following broad outline of the arrangement of its contents : — 

- A*" *1 ) 

- A-as call/<Urf A rJLS/* 


Translation. 

‘ Syllabus of the book in relation to each of its three parts : — 

Part I — ^Achara Adhyaya — Eules of good conduct — v'hich is called ‘Ibadat 
or pious works in the Arabic language comprises twenty-nine sections. 
Part II — ^^''yavahara adhyaya, i.e., the rules of dealing with others — com- 
prising forty-five sections. 

Part III — Piashchit adhyaya which is called laws of atonement contains 
seventy sections. 


A UNIQUE MANUSCRIPT ON ASTRONOMY. 


By Dr. M. Nazim. ' 


In an obscure library attached to the Hai-gah of Hazrat Shah Pir Muhammad 
Shah at Ahmadabad, 1 discovered a manuscript named GTmrratu’z-Zijat (Fore- 
head of Astronomical Tables) by Abri llailian Muliammad b. Ahmad al-Birfmi.* 
It is a very rare and unique manuscript and no other copy of it is Icnovm to exist 
in any of the fibraries of the world. It is a translation into Ar-abic of a lost 
Sanskrit work on Astronomy named Kaia'i}atilaha vnittcn by Vijayananda, son 
of Jayananda of Benares. Al-Birunr made this translation at the request of 
some friends who were inteiested in the study of astronomy. As the name 
QTiurralu^z-Zljat is mentioned in Iifdiea (ii, 90), it is erddent that this transla- 


tion must have been prepared ^ome_i, time bedpre, ql-jfcutii ha^ odlUpleted 


great work on India. , ’ i (' 

° ^ -y -y ,7 .k ~ ~ ; ■ 

* Professor E. 0. Saojiau lias Wrongly maSo •^iaf'Work idontioajsSjh^^gfiiiPJ&rjfrroqiwaibO'Efnfiainmad an- 

Nn’ib al Amuli. Seo AI-BItSm’s India, ji, B8S. - ■■ 
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Nothing is known about Vijayananda and his work Karanatilaka except 
what is given by al-Biruni in his brief introduction to the Ghurraiu’z-Zijat. He 
says that Karamtilalca was composed in the year 888 of the Saka era (A.D. 
966), that Vijayananda, “ the commentator ” was a scholar of great reputation, 
and that KaranatUaha was looked upon as a standard work on astronomy in 
India. Al-Birunl held a high opinion of this book. He calls it “ the first 
of the canons and reckons an era called “ the era of the canon Earanatilaka 
from the date of its composition. He has made numerous references to Kara- 
natilaka, and has given long quotations from it on the method of calculating 
the dominant of the hoitr on the aliargana rule* ; the method of computing 
the diameter of the sun® ; the degree of the distance of a star which is necessary 
for its helical rising®; and the method of calculating the two unlucky yogas 
called Vyalipdta and VaidJiritaP 

The manuscript is not complete and a few leaves are wanting towards the 
end. It comprises 34 double folios of small and carelessly written NasHi. 
I give below a translation of the introduction to the Ghurratu’ z-Zijat : — 

“ In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful. 

This is the Zij of Bajyanand al-Banarsi which he named Karanatilaka, and 
its meaning is ‘ Forehead of Astronomical Tables ’. The preceptor Abu’r-Rai- 
han Muliammad b. Ahmad al-Biruni says, ‘ I found in India a small and brief 
Zij, composed by Bajyanand, son of Jayaiiand who was one of the commentators 
in the toivn of Benares. It was looked upon with respect by the people of his 
persuation. It was named QTimrotu’l-Azydj (Forehead of Astronomical Tables). 
Some of our friends wanted its translation into Arabic with the desire of acquiring 
knowledge. So I hastened in the dissemination of good among its worthy 
seekers, and translated it, appending to it .some reasons to make its argument 
clearer, but did not add to it anything except a few examples in order to faci- 
litate acquaintance vdth it ’. Below is the book in its original order. 

“This is a book,® small in size but great in its benefits 

composed by Bajyanand and completed in .the 'year 1 068. 'of the Saka' era ”. 

.< yf - - • 

A NEW METH.OD FOH THE ARTIFICI^^L.PATINATION OF 

BRONZES. 

By Dr. Iff. A. Ilamnl. 


Ancient copper and bronze objects are usually covered with a blue or green 
crust comnronly laiown as patina. This patina which is composed of the 
compounds of copper and of the metals alloyed with it, varies in thicloiess from 
a thin film to one several millimetres thick, the thiclmess depending upon the 
nature of the metal or the alloy, its age auij place of inhumation. When fine, 
hard and yUiyform, thp_ patina has preser%^ed the original details m design and 
by its app6aT'an§'ff'|r:^ds.mtfdIi.'-{o'^l^^^^^^j^* the mbject. In a large majority 

200 - 
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of oases, however, this outer crust is soft, porous and uusiglitly and has to be 
removed by chemical or mechanical means in order to bring out the details 
underneath. Moreover, on account of its soft and porous nature, it tends to 
retain the saline and other constituents of the soil which led to its formation 
and which in the presence of moisture might gradually bring about the complete 
destruction of the object. Underneath the outer crust is usually found a 
thinner coating of the red oxide of copper which is in contact with the metal 
itself. AYhere all the metal is oxidised, there are only two layers, the outer 
crust and the inner layer of the red oxide of copper. In very badly corroded 
objects, the change has proceeded still further and all that is left of the object 
is a mass of blue or green wHch gives an idea of the shape of the object while 
all details of design, inscriptions, etc., have disappeared from it. 

In order to impart a more pleasing appearance, attempts have been made 
from time to time to produce by artificial means, green or blue colour effects 
on the smooth metalhc surface of the copper and bronze objects, exposed after 
the chemical or mechanical treatment, approaching, as nearly as possible in 
appearance, the fine, hard and protective patinas formed through natural agencies. 
Most of these methods involve the use of chlorine compounds, which, although 
producing beautiful effects, are open to serious objections. Atacamite, to which 
are geneially attributed beautiful green effects, can only be produced by the 
judicious use of chlorine compomids, chlorine being an essential component of 
this basic salt of copper. It is not proposed here to discuss the various chemical 
reactions which are involved in the slow natural formation of this compound. 
Suffice it to say, that the chlorides bring about tbe gradual change and when 
other conditions are favourable, the gradual destruction of the object. Again, 
the . causes of the so-called ‘ bronze disease ’, may not be fully Icuown but it is 
certain that the chlorides pla)' a very important part. It is sufficient to sar’ 
here without going into the details of the subject that the use of chlorine com- 
pounds, in any^ form, should hest be avoided. 

Atacamite, being ehmiuated, recourse has to he taken to other basic salts 
of copper. Malachite, or the basic ^carbonate of copper, occurs in nature as 
such and is also foupd on the surface of antique copper and bronze objects. 
It has been suggested 'by some authors/ that the object in rdew would be secured 
b}/ painting the object vith this material.- It is, however, both ugly aud un- 
desirable and is by no means so easy/ on statues and other works of art. 

The action of moist carbon dioxide on copjier is very slow. In the presence 
of ammonia, the reaction though comparatively quicker is still too slow for 


practical ptu'poses. With an aqueous solution of anmionium carbonate, the 
rate of reaction is also very slow. The final products of reaction in this case 
probably are cupra-ammonium carbonates. The cupra ammonium or ammo- 


nium copper carbonate or carbonates are bluish ^greep .in eolppi;. was thought 
.that these double compoynd^ of bras 


therefore, on which bh^ 
concentrated .solution! -wl 
oven. Tt was fouiK^^ 
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green colovu's were produced. The transition temperature is roughly about 
120° C. 

After having found that it is possible to produce green colom on the surface 
of copper and bronze objects by means of an aqueous solution of armnonium 
carbonate and heating, it was thought that if we could, in some way, hasten 
this reaction, we should have an excellent method for producing artificial 
patina on the surface of copper and bronze objects. One such substance, in 
the presence of which this reaction proceeds very quicldy and which has at the 
same time no injurious effect on the metal itself, is hydrogen peroxide. A 
concentrated solution of ammonium carbonate was apphed to the surface of 
a piece of brass and a few drops of hydrogen peroxide solution added to it. 
Blue colour was immediately developed which on drying in air changed to bluibh 
green and on heating to 120° C. to deep green colour. . 

A large number of experiments were carried out on pieces of old copper 
from Taxila and a few .small bronze antiquities from Nalauda to find the most 
appropriate conditions which would give the best results. As a result of the 
experiment, the following method is recommended ; — 

The object to be patinated, after chemical treatment, is washed in repeated 
changes of water till it is quite free from foreign contaminations and undesirable 
impurities. It is finally soaked in distilled water and dried. The bright metal- 
lic surface or, if the metal is aU oxidised, the red surface, due to Cuprous oxide, 
is then painted with a concentrated solution of ammonium carbonate and hydro- 
gen peroxide, which is apphed by means of a camel hair brush as uniformly as 
possible. Blue colour is immediately developed which on drying in air changes 
to bluish green. The object is at first dried in air and then heated to 120° C. 
at which temperature it is kept for some time when the bluish tinge is lost and 
the object acquires a beautiful green colour. Mter cooling, it is impregnated 
with a dilute solution of cellulose nitrate in acetone or some other solvent. This 
helps to fix the colour and at the same time .serves as a water proof coating. 

The method described above requires praCtice''‘but ‘ Works very well otherwise. 
Experiments on larger objects'' are stall ha 'progress. /’'Thq new process is quick, 
not very expensive and doe,s .hot harm the object In apy way. It vdll be re- 
membered that patina is a sort of suriace corrosion which, if it contains any 
harmful substance, might spread and gradually bring about the complete des- 
truction of the 'object. In this process, the final product is free from any 
such injurious substances. 

The quahty and depth of the final shade depend upon the time, temperature 
and initial concentrations of the reacting substances and may be varied at -will 
by adjusting these determining factors. 
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SECTION IX.— DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS. 


United, Provinces. — {a) Himlu and Buddhist Monuments .- — new monu- 
ments were added to the List of Protected Monuments. Notifications of pro- 
tection were udthdiami in respect of two temples at Barha Kotrah, District 
Banda and two temples at Simbhua and Beda-Bedeona in the Cawnpur District. 

(b) Muhammadan and Bntish Monuments . — Under Section 15 of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act (^TI of 1904) rules were framed and puhhshed 
by the Govermnent of the United Prordnees of Agra and Oudh for the obser- 
vance of visitors to certain archmological monuments and gardens at Agra, viz., 
(1) Agi'a Fort, (2) Taj Mahal, (3) Itimadu-d-Daula’s Tomb, (4) Chini-ka-Eauza. 
(5) Ghhatri at Zohia Bagh, (0) Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra, (7) Ghhairis to the 
north of Earn Bagh, (8) Earn Bagh and (9) ancient palaces and buildings at 
Fathpur Sikri. 

During the year under readew no new monuments were declared protected 
either in the United Provinces or in Delhi while the notification of protection 
was withdrawn from an old cemetery at Chandjiur in the Bijnor District of the 
United Prordnces. 

Punjab . — The Superintendent of the Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 
Northern Circle, Lahore, reports that only two monmnents have been declared 
protected under the Act, i.c., (1) a small stone Saiva temple at Jagatsukh in 
the Kulu Sub-Division of the Kangra District and (2) a red stone temple in 
the Kashmirian style of architecture near rdllage Sodhi Zerin, District Shahpur. 

Frontier Circle . — Two Muhanimadan monuments in the Punjab were de- 
clared protected, viz.: 

1. the Mughal Bridge over the'- Buddhiawala Nala at Klnvaja Saiai in 

Tahsil Ballabgarhslof the Gurgaon District and 

2. Sher Shah’s Baoli at "Wan Bhachran, Manwah District. 

A detailed account of the latter is given under Section II of this Ecport. 

North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan . — Only one monument in 
the Noith-IVest Frontier Piordnce has been declared protected this year, viz., 

The ancient site containing the remains of a large stujm and monastery 
at Bhainala village in llaripur Tahsil of the Hazara District. 

’ ^ Bombay Presidency including Sind . — ^In the ‘Western Circle si.v notifications 


wore nsued under the Ancient Monuments PreserrTrtjbn Act- for ' the protection 
ol ancient monuments in -^icsidency^’ -O^g't^oF.'^these 'relating to 



^/‘t'he protect. ion of g.irdar'bp 


^leway. in 
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the city of Ahniedabad, ^rhich had been declared ia June 1928. The ])rotec- 
tion of the Hill Fort of Sion together with all ancient remains of Portuguese 
buildings attached to it, was declared in June and confirmed in September 
1929. A fourth notification dealt with the protection of the whole length of 
the remains of the ancient Chalukyan city walls ^vith other remains at Badaini 
in the Bijapur District. Another notification under the Act confirmed the 
protection of the Caves and Inscriptions at the Nana Pass at Chatghar, Di'-trict 
Poona, which had remained unconfirmed since July 1909. Yet another im- 
portant monument which was finally accepted as a protected monument, was 
the interesting Temple of Sri Dattatreya -with its isolated gateway at Chatargi, 
distant 34 miles from Biiapur. This building will be found described under 
Section “ Conservation ” above. A notification declaring the Temple of 
Bhuleshwar Blahadcv at Yewat, Petha Dhond, District Poona, as a protected 
monument, was not confirmed up to the end of the last financial year. The 
notification relating to the protection of the Tomb of Khwaja Safar Sulemani 
at Surat was confirmed. Mention has also to be made here of two notifica- 
tions issued mider Section 20 of the Ancient Monmnents Preservation Act to 
restrict and regulate excavations near Chhaba Talao at Dhond in the Panch 
JIahals District and at the remains of the ancient Jain Temple.s in the bed of 
the Bhadar river in the District of Alimedabad. 

Two cases of damage to ancient monuments occurred during the year. 
In one case two persons were found scraping the metal from the Malik-i-jilaidan 
Gun at Bijapur. They were prosecuted and fined Es. 5 each. In the other 
case four men of the Criminal Tribes’ Settlement at Bijapur had stolen a few 
stones from the ancient city wall. In Hew of the small value of the material 
removed, they were dealt with departmentally by the Tribes Settlement De- 
partment and fined Rs. 8 each and shut irp for one day. 

Bi/iar and Orissa . — ^Notification for protection was wrthdrawn in respect 
of one monument only, viz., the Buddhist sIujki at Kesaria, District Champa- 
ran, with a view to acquire the site for the purpose of exploration. 

Central Provinces . — The following five monuments were removed from the 

List of Protected Monuments, as they did not p(i;?sess sufficient arclucological 
. ‘ vr '• 

interest : — ».•- 

(1-2) the badly ruined mediaeval tenijrle called Jogi Mandir at Madan- 
pur, near Dhipur, and the old Court House of Ala Udal situated 
near Kumgarh, north Karola, both in the Balaghat District, 

(3) the old cave-temple of Mahadeo at Bhopali in the Betul District, 

(4) the modern temple of Mahadeo and the dilapidated temple of Khao- 

liadeo at Kudholi in the Chanda District and 


On 

ernment" 

District’ 


trict-A5i,,rtuivCV|Sr-NlV.’d'e'\^^^^ .'ation Act ; — j 

Baji Eao Peshwa. 
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8. the Main Gate and the eidsting portion of the Peshwa’s Eesidenoe or 
Portress, 

4. the Mahadeo platform on the funeral ground, 

5. the Horse and Elephant platforms and 

6. the Chhattri inside the Sarai. 

Assam— In the Eastern Circle the notification of protection with regard 
to the four groups of monoliths namely Derebara group, (2) the IHiartong 
group, (3) the Boloson group and (4) the Hobak group in the North Cachar 
Hills of the Cachar District, Assam, was confirmed on the 11th July 1929 (vide 
Notification No. 1588-B, Assam Gazelle). These monuments have been accepted 
as a Central Government charge. 


Publications. 

The following publications were issued by the Department during the year 
1029-30 

1. South-Indian Inscriptions, Volume III, Pari IV. — Copper-plate grants 

from Sinnamanur, Tirukkalar and Tiruchchengodu (N. I. S., Vol. 
Dili) by Eao Bahadur H. Erishna Sastri. 

2. Antiquities of Sind toitli an Historical Outline (N. I. S., Vol. XLVI) 

by H. Cousens. 

3. Ilemoir No. 35 — Excavations in Baluchistan, 1925, Sampur Mound, 

Masking and Sohr Damb, Nal, by H. Hargreaves. 

4. Memoir No. 39 — Lha-lun Temple Spiji-ii, by H. Lee Shuttleworth. 

5. Memoir No. 40 — Pallava Architecture, Part 11 (The later or Rajasimha 

Period), by A. H. Longhurst. 

6. Memoir No. 41 — Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 

Valley, by Eai Bahadur Kamaprasad Chanda. 

7. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, including the cabinet 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, Native States, by John Allan. 

8. EpigrapMa Indica, Vol. XIX, Pails 5 and 6, edited by Dr. Hira- 

nanda Sastri. 


9. EpigrapMa Indo-Mosleniica for 1925-26, edited by G. Yazdani. 

10. Guide to the JBuildings and Gardens in Delhi Fort, Third Edition. 

11. Appendices to the Annual Report of the Archceological Survey of India 

for 1926-27. 

12. List of the Protected Monumeids accepted by the Government of India, 

corrected up to September 1928. 


13. Inst of Archceological Photo-negatives of the Madras Presidency stored 
in the office of the Assistant Archceological Supeiintendent for Epi- 




, Director GeneraP^of Archmology.i:^ the the .’i^^ljirfcbtv'^General - of 

Arclueology in Ind^f67ti,.^pho'^g^bic^.n£gatiVes wSfe, prepE&^iTdmi^hei course 
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of the year under review. Out of these 131 relate to deep diggings made and 
antiquities recovered at Taxila, 14 to the new acquisitions at the Central Asian 
Antiquities Museum, New Delhi, 23 to the monuments at Agra, 23 to Harappa 
finds, 10 to excavations at Sirar in Khairpur Mir in Sind and 24 to miscellane- 
ous objects including the mosaics of Panduah, pottery from Eupar (Ambala 
District) and to other subjects. Of the remainder, 268 plates were devoted to 
excavations carried out and portable antiquities found at Mohenjo-daro, while 
160 others were taken to illustrate an account of an exploratory tour in Sind. 
Prints of all these negatives were pasted in the albums maintained m the Director 
General’s Office together unth 1605 additional prints received from the Circle 
Offices. A sum of Es. 648-8-3 representing sale-proceeds of photographs sold 
to the public was credited to the Government Treastrry. 

Northern Circle, Agra . — One hundred and ninety-four negatives were prepared 
in the office of the Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, 
Agra. Out of these 30 relating to the monuments at Datia were prepared 
at the instance of the Director General of ArchEeology ; 4 were of the 
exhibits in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Delhi, 10 of the Hindu 
sculptures and temples at Muttra, 6 of paintings in the Delhi Fort Museum, 15 
of the plans of ancient buildings at Delhi while the remaining 129 were 
taken in connection with conservation worlcs in the United Provinces and 


Delhi. 

Northern Circle, Lahore . — Altogether 184 new negatives were prepared, of 
which 104 relate to the excavations and antiquities at Harappa and the rest 
to the various monuments in the Punjab and the United Promnees. About 
900 prints were prepared during the year, out of which 190 were supplied gratis 
to officers of the Department and 138 sold to the pubhc for Es. 138-8-0. 

Frontier Circle . — Altogether 96 negatives were exposed during the year. 
Out of these 75 were prepared in connection with conservation works, 4 to 
illustrate Sher Shah’s Baoli at Wan Bhachran, 6 to illustrate the Jahaz-Mahal 
at Shujabad and 11 to reproduce the inscriptions of the Multan monuments 
as requisitioned by the Government Bpigraphist for Moslem Inscriptions, 
to whom estampages of these inscriptions were also supphed. Seven photographs 
of fresco paintings were supphed on loan to the Secretary, British Indian 
Union, London, for exhibition at the rooms of the Society and 17 photographs 
of the monuments in Lahore were sent to the Punjab Information Bureau 
for the London County Comicil for the preparation of lantern shdes. Three 
hundred and forty-six prints were supphed to the officers of the Department 
free of cost and 49 were sold to the public for which a sum of Es. 37-2-0 was 
reahsed. ■ , .. , . ? 
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fclie Antiquities of KatJiimvar and Kachh by Burgess, but the morLument bad 
never since been "visited by any officers of tbe Department. 

Central Circle.— Oi tbe 2G3 photographs taken during the year, 139 were 
of the monuments in Bihar and Orissa and the remaining 124 of those in the 
Central Provinces. Among the former the principal ones refer to the excava- 
tions at Nalanda and the conservation work at -the Mughal monuments at 
Eohtas Fort and the Jami Masjid at Hadaf near Eajmahal, and to a bell-shaped 
capital of a pillar found at Bhuvanesvar. In the Central Provinces, photo- 
graphs were taken of the conservation work carried out at Narnala and Ellich- 
pur, several monumental remains and the prehistoric paintings on a rock at 
Hoshangabad. 

Thirty-three photographs were supplied to the public and 517 to officers 
of the Archseological Department. Three estampages of inseriptiohs were pre- 
pared and sent to the Government Epigraphist for India for decipherment. 

Eastern Circle. — Three hundred and ninety-eight negatives were added to the 
existing collection of photonegatives stored in the office of the Superintendent. 
Of these, 304 were prepared in connection with excavation and conservation 
operations at Paharpur, District Eajshahi ; 51 relate to places of archaJological 
interest in Bengal and 43 to such places in Assam. In all, 49 prints were 
supplied to the public on payjnent, and 9 to the officers of the Department 
and outside scholars. 

Southern Circle. — One hundi’ed and 'eleven photographic negatives were prepared 
during the year. 

Burma Circle. — One hundred and twenty photographic negatives were 
added to the collection. They consist of different views of ancient sites where 
excavations were made during the year, and of objects discovered therefrom. 
They also include photographs of fresco paintings found- in some of the old 
monuments at Pagan and of inscriptions found during the year. 

Indian Museum, Archccological Section. — ^Forty-six negatives were prepared 
during the year. 


DPvA\VINGS. 


Director General of Archceohgy. — ^The two permanent draftsmen of the 
Director General’s office assisted by one temporary draftsman prepared fifteen 
drawing plates for publication in Sir John Marshall’s ‘‘ Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Civilization.” The ser\dces of another temporary surveyor wore engaged 
iox about 6 months for preparhig six worldng drawings of the excavations earned 
out at Sirkap during the year under review. In adebtion to the above, a few 
tr-acings were also made. -h' 


h Northern Circle. 
cmiployed for 
prepared 15 

Draftsmen w- 
vith conscrv; 



■ '<r j;-- ■ ',%nf''-i)elinKv 
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Northern Circle, Lahore. — OwTiig to excess oE photograpHc ivork during 
tlie last Eew years, the second draftsman-photographer had to devote his time 
entirely to photography. The draftsman alone prepared 10 dramngs of the 
excavations carried out at Harappa during the year. 

Frontier Circle. — Thirty drawings were prepared, the majority of which 
were in connection with the lay-out of the Lahore Fort and other conservation 
works in the Punjab. Four drawings of the design for new chhatris proposed 
to be erected on the minars of the Badshahi Mosque at Lahore were also 
prepared. 

Western Circle. — ^In addition to the several worldng drawings required in 
coimection with the conservation of monuments, three new record drawings of 
the Hindu and Jain temples in the Fort at Belgaum were prepared, as the draw^- 
ing.s already existing on the record of this office had been found to be inaccurate 
and Avanting in man)’ details. 

Central Circle. — The clraAvings made during the year ivcre mostly of the 
remains excavated at Nalanda. Besides these, 20 drawings w’hich had remained 
unfinished were completed by the draftsmen. 

Eastern Circle. — ^Fifteen drawings were prepared during the year, all of 
which relate to the excavations carried out at Paharpm-. 

Southern Circle. — Seventeen drawings and four tracings were prepared dur- 
ing the year rmder report. 

Burma, Circle. — Eight fresh drawings were prepared of small Buddhist 
images and other objects discovered in the course of excavations. Drawings 
Avere also prepared, to reduced scales, of some of the principal temples at Pagan, 
of which drawings to larger scales already existed in tlie office. 


Personnel. 

Mr. 11. Hargreaves continued to officiate as Director General of Arclueology 
and Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi as Deputy Director General for Exploration- 
Mr. J. A. Page held charge of the Central Circle till the 22nd April 1929, 
wiieii he wms appointed as Deputy Director General of Archaeology in the 
vacancy caused by Mr. J. F. Blakiston proceeding on leave and Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar officiated as Superintendent in that Circle from the date of ilr. Page’s 
transfer till the 9th May 1929, and Mr. iluhammad- Hamid Kuraishi from 
that date till the 2nd January 1930, 'tlien making over charge to Mr. B. L. Dhama 
and reverting as Assistant Superintendent. Mr, N". G. Majumdar officiated again 
as Superintendent. Eastern Circle, from the 12th May to 16th July 1929 in the 
leave vacancy of Sir. K. N, Dikshit. Mr. B. J. H. Mackay Avent on lea\'e on 
average pay for six months and tAvo days wdth efiect from the 29th March 1930, 

; Superintendent, Archceo- 
Exj)loration during^ his 
fee of the Frontier Circle 
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Dr. M. Nazim was appointed Assistant Superintendent, Arcliaiological Survey, 
and posted to the Western Circle. Dr Mohammad Abdul Hamid was confirmed 
from 20th June 1929 as Assistant Archaeological Chemist on completion of his 
two years’ probation and was granted leave for six months from 21st December 
1929. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar was granted leave on average pay for 
four months from the 19th May 1929, but returned to duty on 6th August 1929. 
Mr. C. E. Krishnamaoharlu officiated for him while Mr. Aiyar was on leave and 
acted also as Government Epigraphist for a short period when Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri took leave for four months with efiect from 16th January 1930. Mr. Q. M. 
Moneer was appointed Curator, Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi, 
with effect from the 27th May 1929 in place of Mr. E. H. Andrews who retired 
on 20th March 1929. 
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List of Exhibits other than coins acquired, for the Indian Museum, Archcedlogical Section, during 

the year 1929-30. 

Purchased. 


1. (8200). — Portrait of Shall Jahan 1%". 

2. (8207 ). — K Ghotf (Compass) ivith Persian writings. Prom Shiraz in Persia. 

3. (8208). — A grey sandstone image of a four-armed Siva in abhaya-mudrd, holding trUula, 
deer and vase ; 7th or 8th century A.D. Prom Benares. 2'4|"x I'l". 

4. (8513). — A grey sandstone image of a two-armed seated goddess broken in two pieces ; 
circa 17th century A.D. Prom Nagina, District Murababad, U. P. 9"x 6". 

5. (8515 ). — A four-armed seated figure of Annapurpa of white marble stone ; 16th or 17t)i 
century A.D. From Benares. 19J"x 11". 

6. (8516). — ^Marble stone figure of Mahishamardini ; 16th or 17th century A.D. From 
Benares. 13J"x 10^". 

7. (8517). — ^Blaok stone slab bearing images of Siva and the seven Matrikas ; circa 16th 
century A.D. Prom Benares. 2'10"x 6^". 

8. (8518). — Black stone figure of the Sun-god seated on a chariot with one wheel and four 
horses ; circa 16th century A.D. Prom Benares. 6|"X 6". 

9. (8519). — Sandstone figure of Lakshmi-Narayana ; 16th or 16th century A.D. From 
Benares. 13" X 8". 

10. (8520). — A figure of seated Buddha in preaching attitude ; 12th century A.D. Prom 
Benares. 8"x 6". 

11. (8621). — Bust of a sandstone figure of Krishna under Kadamba tree ; 6th or 6th century 
A.D. Prom Benares. 2'2J"X 1'8". 

12. (8522). — Square sandstone slab bearing the representation of a full blown lotus. 6th 
century A.D. Prom Benares. l'3"x l'6"x 4|". 

13. (8523). — A square sandstone slab bearing a symbol. Prom Benares. 9"x8"x 24*. 

14. (8524). — A sandstone figure of the Sun-god. 13th or 14th century A.D. Prom 
Benares. S^'X 6J". 

15. (8525). — A stone slab bearing the figures of Lalishml and Karayapa. 17th century 
A.D, Prom Benares. 74" X 44". 

16. (8626 ). — A stone slab bearing a four-armed female figure ; 13th century A.D. Prom 
Benares. 1'2"X 7". 

17. (8527). — A sandstone slab bearing on one side in a niche an image of the mother 

Mohe^vari and on the other a standing figure of Lakshm! with elephant pouring water over 
her; 11th century A.D. Prom Benares. 2'5"x 1'14". ^ 

18. (8528). — ^A stone figure of Sun-god seated on a chariot with one wheel drawn by four 
horses ; 15th or 16th centurj' A.D. Prom Benares. 4J"x 34". 

19. (8529). — ^A sandstone slab bearing two figures of Siva on two sides of a pilaster ; 12th 


century A.D. From Benares. 174"x IGl". 

20, (8530). — Ooppgif;pJntV,,-grahf-.-fif the 
'Kadamba djmasty: 'f "A- 


Treasurc'Lrive.Emn: 


^ antiquitxes frqyif l^lig^ri i^,the Chhittagong Lislrict'n,., 


■2lf^ijVv/^^6'-|jiS/rM^8j91„v8193-8194).-^4:§^^ng,4iimages, of.fptirdc&a varying in heigliW^ 
iromfl2’!-V^^‘| 
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30-60. (8141-8145, 8149-8151, 8163-8171, 8174-8176, 8192). — Seated images of Buddha 
in various attitude.s varying in height from 15J" to 2^", 

61. (8184). — Standing Bodhisattva. Ht. 11". 

62-66. (8181, 8183, 8185-8187). — Seated images of Bodhisattva varying in height from 
4" to 24”. 

67-68. (8172, 8173). — Group of three Buddha images (Miracle of SravastI). Ht. 74" and 5". 

69. (8152). — Seated Buddha in earth-touching attitude attended by Maitrej^a and Avalo- 
kitesvara. Ht. 64". 

70. (8182).— Seated image of Tara. Ht. 2|". 

71. (8197). — Miniature votive stupa. Ht. 6J”. 

72. (8198). — Miniature votive temple. Ht. 16". 

73-79. (8177-8180, 8195-8196, 8199). — Miscellaneous fragmentary pieces. 


Presented hij Babu Ram Charan Ohallerjee through the Collector of Baharganj. 

80. (8201). — Seated stone image of Avalokite^vara rvith an inscription on the back ; 
11th century A.D. Brom Khalisakota, P. S. Banoripara, District Bakarganj. 34 "x 2". 

Presented by Mr. W. J. Burnand, Manager of the Midna-pore Zemindary Co., Ltd., Barabhum 

Concent, Barabhum, Manbhum. 

81. (8202). — A stone image of the Sun-god; 11th century A.D. Prom Manbhum. 
4' X l'8i". 

82. (8203). — A stone image of the Jina Eishabhanatha with standing figures of 24 Jinas 
on two sides ; 12th ceutuiy A.D. Prom Manbhum. 3'8"x I'lO". 

Presented by Rai Bahadur Mrityunjay Roy Choudhiiry, Zemindar, Sad yapushharni, Rangpiir. 

83. (8209). — Arabic inscription recording the building of a mosque in the reign of Sultan 
.•Uaiiddin Husain Shah of Gaur. Prom Eangpur District. 16"X 7-2". 


Presented by Sasanha Sarhar, Esq., B.Sc. 

84. (8211). — Xeolithic stone implements. Prom Simlong, Enjmahal Hills. 


Presented by 'Mnharaj Kumar Samarendra Chandra Deo Barman Bada Thahur Bahadur of 

Tripura. 

85. (8514). — Jina Rishabhanatha. From Kosam, Allahabad District, U. P. 2'9"x 1'7". 


; On Loan from the Director General of Archwology in India. 

86-102. (8117, 8118, 8120-8126, 8129, 8131-8135, 8137, 8140).— McMahon collection of 
Gandhara sculptures. 

.103-105. (8130, 8138, 8139). — ^Jlediarval fragments from Bundelkhand acquired from Col. 
McMahon. 


lOG-lOS. (8119, 8128, 8130). — Gandhara sculptures acquired, from Dheri Shahan near the 
site 'of Tasila. 

^109. (8127). — Gandiiara 
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List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Arehmological Section, during the gear 1929-30^ 


I. — ^NoN-MOHAilJIADAS. 
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List of coitis acquired for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, during the year 1929-30— 

contd. 


II. — MtTHiLMMADAII. 


Rulor’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gk)ld. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Billon. 

TofcaL 

Mode of acquisition. 

Saltan !Mahmud 

Gliaznavid , 

•• 

1 



1 

Presented by Mr. 
Janies Laing through 
Pandit B. B. Bidya- 
binod. 

‘Aluud'din Mas'ud . 

Sultan of Delhi 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Presented by the D. 
P. Government. 

*Al£ud*din JJuliammad 

Do. 


11 

•• 

•• 

11 

Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P.. 
Nagpur. 

Do, 

Do. 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Presented by the V, 
P. Government. 

Jjroz 11 with Pat^ 
&5n. 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

1 

■■ 

1 

Do. 

BaUiil Shall 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

3 

•• 

3 

Do. 

Sher Sjah 

Do. 

•• 

22 

•• 

•• 

22 

Presented by Bengal 
Government. 

Islam Shah , 

Do. 

•• 

16 

.. 

•• 

16 

Do. 

‘Alaud'din Husain 
Shdh. 

Sultan of Bengal . 

•• 

12 

•• 

•• 

12 

Do. 

Nasiruddin Nasrat 

Mb. 

Do. 


11 

•• 


11 

Do. 

‘Alanddin Firoz Shah 

Do. 

•• 

2 


•• 

2 

Do. 

‘Chiu^uddin Mahmud 

Do. 

-• , 

3 


•• 

3 

Do. 

Husain Shiih 

Jaunpur 

-- 

-- 

1 

•• 

1 

Presented by the U. 
V. Government. 

Mahmud Shuh , 

Malwa. 


•• 

2 

•• 

2 

Do. 

AVbar i . 

rr. 

hS&r . , . 

■yiq^r . r 

Mo^ol 

jPo. ^ ^ 

V ,V , • .1 

Do. ' . 

rv.-;. ,■ 

* 

^ .V !' 
' ’ -e 

1 ,1 tji. 

'■ - 

■ ' 'i:- 

y“ • 

-V'a ' 

if'' ' 

* 0- , , 

I!.- *; 

^ 'l; 

■ 

V-4> 

:t nHv' 

r,'A» 

^ i » i 

' ‘i 

; 

6 

» 1 ». •*,' 

Presented by the 
Siipcrinte n d o n ty 
Arohscological Sur- 
J vcy, 'Frontier Circle. 

Purehhsod, ' 

S^^ented /by- the 'D, 
V^-J'^^lernment. 
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List of coins acquired for the Indian Miiseum, Archceological Section, during the year 1929-30 — 

coneW. 

II. MuHAilSIADAN COJlfd. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Billon. 

Total. 

Shah Jahan 

Mu^al 

-• 

2 

-- 


2 

Do. 

Do. 

-- 

1 

• • 


1 

Aurangzeb 

Do. 

•• 

1 

•• 


1 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

3 

•• 

■ •• 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

6 


• • 

5 

Shah ‘Alam I . • 

Do. 

•• 

3 

•• 

-• 

3 

Do. 

Do. • 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

I 

FarruMl Siyat . 

Do. . • 

•• 

3 

•• 

•• 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Shah Jahan, IX . 

Do. 

•• 

1 



1 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 

... 

1 

1 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

S 

•• 

•• 

5 

Siah ‘Alam, n . 

Do. 

•• 

1 



1 

Mahmud Shah . 

DunSn! 

•• 

1 

• 1 

-• 

1 

Amir HabibuUa alias 
Bacliiia Sakko. 

Afghon .H 

't • ' ’'**'*' 

ilA*-, - ..y 

04 

'v,' 

1 

i 

* 


1 


SCTT — 

•r 


i ie§ 

r * Tk 

f » 

i. 

' 1^5 

. “V ’ 



t ^ 

J ' ; > 

,’■’’'17.' 

4'^ 

' . 


Mode of acquisition. 


Presented by tlio U. 
P. Government. 

Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P., 
Nagpur. 

Presented hy Punjab 
Government. 

Presented by Royal 
Asiatic Society, 
Bombay Branch. 

Presented by Director 
of Industnes, C. P., 
Nagpur. 

Presented by Punjab 
Government. 


Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P,, 
Nagpur. 

Do. 


Presented by Punjab 
Government. 

Do. 

Do. 


Presented by Director 
of Industries, C. P., 
Nagpur. 

Do. f 


Presented by Punjab 
Government. 

Presented by Mr. 

James Laing through 
Pandit B. B. 4 Bidya« 
binod. {J \ 

I • 7 


. 1,1 fe"' I 


J 
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APPENDIX l-~contd,. 

List of coins received in the Delhi Fori Museum during the year 1929-30. 

Presented. 


Euler’s name. 


Dynasty. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Copper. 


Total. 


Thb Govekkmekt op the Uhited Peovikoes, Aeiahabad. 


Akbar ... ... 

Mughal . 


5 

•• 

6 

Shalijahan 

Do. . . . 


3 


3 

Shah ‘Alam, II . . . • > 

Do. . 

• • 

1 

1 

2 

Irlam Sliah 

Sur 

- 

1 

• • 

1 

Jalaluddin Miihammad Shah ^azi • 

King of Bengal 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 


Total 

•• 

11 

1 

12 


The Dkeotoe op Industeies, Centrae Provisoes, Naopee. 


'AlUiiddin Mm.ammad, H 

Sialji 

• • 

2 

•• 

2 

ShSlijalian 

Slughal . . 


1 


1 

Aiirnngzcb ...... 

Do. 


32 


32 

Shah ‘Alam Bahadur I . . . . 

Do. 


. . 

I 

1 

FamiKli«!i3ar ...... 

Do . . . 


C 

.• 

G 

liluhammnd Shah 

Do, . , , 


2 

2 

4 

Shah ‘Alam II ..... 

Do. . . 


1 

•• 

1 


Total . 

•• 

41 

3 

47 


The GovEB^vJtEM or the Ponjab, Lahore. 


Akbar • • . • • . , , 

1 

IMu^al . 

.. 

■ • 

1 

1 

Aurangzeb ^ , 

Do. . . . 1 

“ 

9 


9 

Slab *Alam Bahadur, I • . - *■ . 

Do . ' . . j 

. , 

4 


4 

/V 

Fc.TTuU\T5a.t . . . ’ . V , 

i-.* 

^Mu]?p4iTnad ibrSnim . . 

J Shah . "i- 

/^,3&>^cl'3>ah Durrani 'fA/i i ’ i. 

f. .. ' 

^ fe '- ' -L 

Do. -,V ‘ 

/rDo.';:^ ;•* -i 

l^Vr^^r . i A 

yl. i % 

.• i 

V - V ; 

Civ- 
feSjj ii- 

A ' V 

■ . 1 

3 

1 

;; 3 , 

' ' 

4 

ff 

3 

1 

3 

1 

i 


- jitT ^ • K 

ui 

.'S^VV 

/.V ut'L 

: 

V 21-5V5- 

ii;”- 'X . 

22 
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-APPENDIX l~contd. 

List of coins received in the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1929-30 contd- 

Pbesentbd — conM. 


Euler’s name. 


Dynasty. 


-SiSzIu-d-Din Haidar 


King of Oudli . 

Totai. 


Gold. 

Silver, 

Copper, 

Total. 

Delhl 


1 

.. 

1 

-• 

1 

•• 

1 


The Government of Bengal, Calcetta. 


William IV 

. 

• 

British , . • 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Queen Victoria 

. 

• 

Do. . . . 

• • 

1 

•• 

1 




Total 

.. 

2 

•• 

2 


The Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Sooteiy, Bombay. 


Aurang 2 eh 

Mughal . 

•• 

3 

•• 

3 

FarruMlsiyar 

Do. . . . 


1 

•• 

1 

Aluhammad Shah 

Do. . . . 

•• 

9 

•• 

9 

Akhar Shah> II • • • • • 

Do. . . . 


3 

•• 

3 


Total . 

- 

16 

•• 

16 

The DmEOTOE G 

BNERAL OF AbOH^OLO 

QY IN INDL 






Idughol . . 

•• 

1 

8 

8 

JahEn^r ...■•• 

Do. . . 

•• 

•• 

3 

3 

'Shahjahan . • ' * • • • 

X)o. , . . 

•• 

•• 

2 

2 


Total 

•• 

•• 

13 

13 


On loan from the Duieoior General of Archaeology in India. 
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APPENDIX l—contd. 


List of antiquities added to the collection of Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Ne^u Delhi, during 

the year 1929-30. 


Antitinity 

register 

No. 

Description of antiquiti®^ 

Mcasureme 


Presented by Mr. C. T. Skrine, I.C.S., Political Agent, Sibi, Baluchistan, 
through Sir John JlarsliaJI ; — 


19 

Small vase*shapcd pot of pie- historic ware from Girdi-Chah area in Sis- 
tan. In reddish clay with traces of paint^^d device. 

SJ" X 41'. 

20 

Small vase-shajicd pot of pre-historic ware ptim Girdi*Chah area in Sis- 
i«n. ^itiy ' 

8J'X 4r. 

21 

Small vase-shaped pot of pre-historic ware from Girdi-Chah area in Sis- 
tan. Reddish clay, traces of fine slip and of a bird painted red. 

lli'x 4'. 

22 

Small vase-shaped pot of j)re-bistoric ware from Girdi-Chah area in Sis- 
tan. Grey clay, plain and undccoratcd. 

9i'X 5'. 


Presented by Director General of Arcbieology India j— 


23 

Tiara in fii’o panels, each panel centred by Buddha figure on lotus 
throne, surrounded n-ith joucis. 

15' X '64' and ^ 
5A'x 3’. 

24 

Belt buckle, square' centre, top and side d^ps jewelled in turquoise, 
rubies, saphiros, corals, peails, lapislazull, ^tc. 

7J'X 4'. 

25 

Creseoatic breast (Kara) piece. KTrttimuklia in centre. Turquoise and 
ruby border and jeuelled floral designs. 

ri'x 6'. 

2B 

Belt clasp with Ggnie of peacock and floral designs, jewelled in saphires, 
i rubies, turquolFC and pearl?. 

3J'X S'. 

27 

Medallion ujtli seated Buddha in coral, surrounded by sapliires and 
rubies. 

2'X li'. 

28 

Square amulet case. On fiont, Buddha ifi lapislazuli, surrounded by 
border? of rubies. 

3'X 3\ 

29 

Square amulet case. Copper gilt showing ou front the repouss^ figure of 
lO-afmed Avalokite&vara, 

3i'X 3i'. 

SO 

Brass statuette of Buddha in .... 

6J'X 64". 

31 

Celestial flying figure on copper gilt repousse probably of a dukxrii shelter- 
ed by a hood of lion Iieads. 

r2' X OJ'. 

32 

Bion Iiead. Copper gilt repousse ^ 

4"X 4'. 

33 

Small terracotta* ainulcVbfsix-armod Aval(?kitc^vara . 

2rx 2'. 

34 

Rosarj' of banded agate aijcf cQri\l beads . . , ' . 

11 G beads. 

33 

Rook cover in two piece? of good gilt/Vtth Buddiust paintings on inner 
faces. ' ' ' » ' ■ V !• « ' 

S'X 3|-' each. 

■' 3B>,f 

Ancient Pinghnlese knife . < 

ITJ'X 2". 

37 * 

r . ^ 

Ditto \ ' V ; • 

ii'x r. 

3S 

S Ditto , 

■nrx I', ' 

39 , 

! Ditto ' • ■ / ^ , / V cV* .... 

oj'x r. 7 

— ^rr? 

^ An Jndian, painting -showing' a scene of a royntjnmt by Abdur-TJahim, 

J Ambariti-iaqam, - ‘ ' " ' ,• 

■ ■ '‘'V' "‘J — 

I'+'x 8|', • >■ 
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APPENDIX I — condd. 


list of antiquities added to the collection of Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Neio Delhi, during 

the year 1929-30 — concld. 


Antiquity 

register 

No. 

Description of antiq^uities. 

Measurements. 

41 

An Indian painting showing elephant with trapping®?, uprooting a tree 
with its trunk. A ma7iaut seated on the neck of the elephant and an- 
other attendant standing on ground in front of the elephant watching 
the uprooting process^ (Artist unknown). 

Qi'X 7'. 

42 ! 

An Indian painting showing a European restraining a leaping tiger with 
' an iron chain. (Aitist unknown). 

10}' X 7'. 

43 

An Indian painting showing winged fairy figure holding Sun in right hand 
and long snake in loft, riding a tiger. Form of tiger is cleverly evolv- 
ed out of a crowd of dwarf figures of male and female children and 
monster faces. (Artist Jamal-ullah). 

lli'X 7*. 

■ 44 . 

An Indian painting showing Aurangzeb with bow in hand riding a gal- 
lopping horse. 

10}' X 7}'. 

45 

An Indian painting showing an ascetic seated on lion skin before his hut 
under a tree. A young disciple holding a rosary seated a. little to his 
■ right and a young richly dressed lady standing on a lion skin, her 
shoulders tied to two ropes hanging from tho tree, the lady with hound 
arms faces a dark ascetic with folded hands. Landscape beyond, 
shows a river and gro\ip of temples amid hills. 

10' X 7}'. 

40 

An Indian painting showing Murad Bakhsb crouching on bed in the oom- 
pound of Ills palace and looking towards three female figures standing 
before an entrance. A female attendant holding a gold ve.ssel stands 
on tho opposite side -behind the bed. 

11' X 7}'. 

47 ; 

Opo Tibetan Banner 

2'6'X- 1'8}'. 

48 

Ditto' , . ' , . . , 

2'5'x 1'7}'. 

49 

■ - Ditto 

1'3'X 11'. 

60—52 

Three glazed decorated tiles (part of the same subject) from Kashmir. . 

8i'x 4i'. 84'X 8'. 8}' 
X-7rr 

63—56 . 

Ohiriese Manuscripts . • • . * * 

5'7'X 10', 3-4' X 11}' 

-22'4i'x 10}', 1'9'X 

10'. 

'57 ■ 

One largo Tibetan curtain with figures appliqud in silk . • ‘ • 

12'x 8'. 


Presented by Sir Jolin Marshall . ‘ 5'* , 


5S . 

One largo Tibetan curtain rrith figures applique in Silk ' ■ iy;,; \ 

■0'7'x 62". ; 

S9 

Central Asian Painted banner' in .silk showing -standing ..Bpdhis^tva 
(painted portion 2'8' x lO^.^-Btreamere at-hottem eaoli'3'4'X 

6'^ 10'. 

} «, > 

CO 

-.7 ■■ •’.,«• j' • • ' ■' ^ 

; .Small Tibetan^Bannor • • 'i -‘4 - .* •*.' . ' 

'^j;8'x nr. \ 
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APPENDIX II. 


Additions to Departmental Libraries, 


XCamo of ofBco. 

Books 

purchased. 

Books 

presented. 

Total 

Eemaeks. 

Director General .... 

122 

145 

287 

Erolndes Journals. 

Korthom Circle — 




* 

Mnhammadan find British Monn* 
meats. 

C 

24 

30 


Hindu nnd Euddhist Monuments . 

40 

22 

62 


Frontier Circle .... 

10 

47 

67 


Western Circle .... 

35 

19 

64 

Excludes 21 periodicals, reports, 
etc., which wore received free 
of cost. 

Central Circle .... 

42 

26 

67 


Eastern Circle . . 

65 

37 

102 


Southern Circle .... 

03 

31 

84 


Burma Circle .... 

84 

144 

228 

Includes 70 copies of Siamese 
pubUoations presented by 
the Government of Siam. 

Goromment Epigraphist . 

81 

07 

148 


Assistant Aroliicological Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle. 

80 

36 

72 

Includes 7 Journals received in 
exchange. 

Arohicologieal Chemist . 

14 

» 

9 

23 


Arobmological Section, Indiaa 
Museum. 

117 

48 

165 


Central Asian Antignitics Museum, 
Kerr Delhi. 

17 

12 

29 

' 










ON Tin: Nom'rr. aftkii conskuyation. 













